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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The purpose of this volume is to preset »t in brief scope the evolu¬ 
tion of Greek civilisation—* culture simple in its msential unity, 
although seemingly complex in its many and wide ramifications. 
In the conviction that the chief aim of history is to explain the pres¬ 
ent, the author has centered his attention on those phases of Greek 
life which have influenced to a marked degree the civilisation of to¬ 
day. In the case of the Greeks, perhaps more than of any other 
jvoplr in the world's history, the stale was the highest embodi¬ 
ment of waial and cultural life. In the free air of the city-state 
the idierly loving Greek found not atone his inspiration but untram- 
tneled opjMirtumty for expression and devrlojiment. In the Athen¬ 
ian democracy of I’rricles, the city-state reached its logical consum- 
malton. for the first time the ciliien could give free rein to his 
individualism The successful struggle with the plarid yet insl* 
doses civilisation of the Orient gave self-con Adrnrv, jsirjsisr. and 
Milnlartly to Greek life To embryonic genius the wealth and 
broadening influence of empire furnished Imundless opportunity and 
inspiration. In roping with the tsirdens of imjcerialism, however, 
this very spirit of individualism provrd a serious weakness. Po¬ 
litical control pasard. though not wilhtail tong and bitter struggle, 
flr*t to militaristic Sparta, and then in turn to more efficient mas¬ 
ters -I belies, Macedon, Home, It is tragedy in its highest form 
that the Greek* rrached a solution of their |wttiliral problem* loo 
late for rescue Irom foreign domination And yet it redounds to 
the glory of Greece, that in spile of |Mililic a) and economic vie la- 
•itudea, the artist and the philosopher continued to create products 
of even greatrr refinement ami broader humanism 

Tb* narrative has Item bated, therefore, on the story of political 
evolution However, the reader will note many striking omis¬ 
sions, particularly in regard to petty squabbles among politicians 
and states, and the idealisation of military leaders. In amir- 
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dance with the broadening scope of history, due emphasis has been, 
placed on economic factors, which then as now were signposts to 
political or military policy. Wherever possible, economic and poli¬ 
tical events have been combined in a continuous narrative. In 
other instances the reader is guided by cross reference to separ¬ 
ate treatments of important agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
changes. In the sections devoted to social life there is painted an 
intimate picture of the everyday life of the leisure class, and of 
'the toiler in town and country, at work and at play. 

Cultural achievement—wherein we modems see the chief just¬ 
ification for our study of Greek history—has been treated not 
only as to growth and development, but as an integral part of the 
Greek life and character. In short this book represents an ef¬ 
fort to combine political, economic, social, and cultural history in 
one synthesis, centering attention on those factors which have contri¬ 
buted essentially to modern civilization. 

The Hellenic History is intended to serve primarily as a text¬ 
book for college courses in Greek history, and as a guide to the 
reader who is interested in one or more phases of Greek achieve¬ 
ment. For more detailed treatment the reader is referred to the list 
of books at the end of each chapter. Full bibliographies have 
been provided for the first seven chapters; for later chapters the 
lists of additional readings are selective. Those readers who de¬ 
sire a parallel study of the sources, or a more extensive biblio¬ 
graphy, are advised to consult the companion volume, Hellenic 
Civilization . 1 

In the preparation of the manuscript of the Hellenic History 
for publication, the editor has sought to maintain the author's 
high standard of scholarship and accuracy. In so far as he has 
been successful in this endeavor, he is obligated largely to the as¬ 
sistance of many friends. In particular, he gratefully acknowl¬ 
edges his debt of gratitude to two former students of the author, 
Professor Wallace E. Caldwell of the University of North Carolina, 
for his preparation of the bibliographies, and for his assistance in 
the arduous task of proof-reading, and to Miss Margaret D. Ban¬ 
croft, Instructor of History in Wellesley College, for her pains- 

l Botsford,, G. W., and Sillier, E. G., Hellenic Civilization. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1915. 
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taking work m lhe srlrttiun and prr|»araliun of illustrative tm- 
JrnaJ (or tin* u.luroc, amt to hi* mother, whew constant encour¬ 
agement, mhur, ami prat In al assistant r have made [titiHr the 
I<ul4it aiitatt >d I»r litgsfoni's L.t work Fur the u*e of a ton 
•idrrahtr part of ihr illustrative material, the editor is indebted 
to the authorities .d tin- Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the 
lioatim Museum of Fine Art*, to Mr*. Elder Mural* of Engle- 
w«b»I, X J , and Mrs A C MrOiffrrt of New York city, to I’rofw- 
*ors Alice Walton and Katherine M Edward* of Wellesley College, 
ami to 1‘rofesMtr A V Wdham* Jackson of Cdumhin University. 
I he editor desire*, furthermore, to etprrs* hi* thank* to Mr, Edward 
A ft nr ant «f Yonkers, N V for his compilation of the Index, to 
Mr Ffrdrritk \\ f.rh, Mt*s Adelr M Krh, and Miss Isadora 0. 
Mudgr. «d I lie Columbia University library. for their friendly spirit 
«.( •i*i*rratm*>. and finallv t«. hi* lullragur, I’rnfrssor FrancU 0. Al- 
i,n«*» of llrwwn University, far many friendly suggestion* and 

11 it if i»tt*« 


Ilrtmn rimmii*, 

(Vtviriilmtr. It I 
February to, UJiJ. 


J*v tlAMUifr ftonroao. 
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CHAPTER I 

COflHTl¥ AHD PEOPLE 


In the hiiliiry of the Greek# the centre of interest lie#, not in their 
peninsula, hut in the roasts ami id and* of the Aegean sea, which 
collectively formed the very heart t*f Hellas. 1 ft was mg til! they hail 
jia.ased thr /rtilth of ehrir development that the interior ami north 
of thr mainland tame into prominencr. For their )»rgirmihg* it in 
inttrurtiw to take note of thrir situation in the great cultural area 
which latrdrr* the eastern half of the Mnlitrrmnran sea. It* thin 
arm mankind finl emerged from I >arl*a rum It in a region whiih 
at the dawn of hi gory wan r*i»et tally puhjrct to immigration. We 
may infer, then* that from com nitration, addrd to natural growth, 
the |»ci|tylatiott Ui a me ton drnsr to find *up|*>rt in hunting* hddng, 
anil gathering wild (ruin and «uit* Thr prcalmltve vat ley a of the 
Nile and the Euphrates, and to a lr»* degree the small alluvial plain# 
»t the mouth* nf the river# tm Ugh Aegean coasts, invited to agri¬ 
culture From tilling thr mil, however rudely, to the higher Mage# of 
civilisation the way wan t«*tt|*aralivrly easy * 

Thi* development an favored l»y thr mild, »uh4ropl* al * Innate 
Lea* enervating than the equatorial heat, it yet rmderetl life far easier 
than h j*m*ddr in the triii|irralr sours, till the Mediterranean shore# 
mm nerd leu# food, clothing. and shelter. They live more in thr 
ofirn air in #** Ml contact with «mr another. Thai their struggle for 
talUvma is mil aJLahsartdng; they have more leisurr to devote In 
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thought and to the creation of the adornments of life and more oppor* 
tunity for discussion, for the interchange and clarification of ideas. 

Communication between the Aegean region and the Orient was 
easy. The ships of Crete sailed south but a short way to Libya, and 
thence crept along the coast to the Delta. The Aegean shores are 
lined with harbors well adapted to the small vessels of early time —* 
in fact, the sea between these coasts is itself, so to speak, a great 
harbor opening to the Orient. These conditions brought southeastern 
Europe, and the adjacent Anatolian coast, 3 into closest historical 
relations with the East. 

Broadly^jtonJhe Aegean region w.a^qne with the great val leys of 

the Nile and Euphrates; all were included in t he h ome. o f t he oldest 

civilization. Within this wide area, however, were striking contrasts 
of geography, hence of historical growth. The Aegean region, on the 
highway of migration and traffic between two continents, attracted 
strangers of diverse race and genius; and these immigrant peculiari¬ 
ties combined to make the Greeks extremely versatile. The interac¬ 
tion, too, of strangers upon one another, their rivalries and efforts at 
mutual adjustment, provided a most powerful stimulus to progress. 
In Babylonia, on the other hand, this force was less operative while 
in Egypt it existed only at certain crises. Great political contrasts, 
too, arose. The necessity of regulating the waters of the Nile and 
Euphrates called into existence vast systems of cooperative labor en¬ 
forced by an absolute king, whereas in the Aegean world the division 
of the country into little islands or on the mainlands, diminutive 
plains separated by high mountain ranges, encouraged the grouping 
of the population in small independent communities. The conditions 
of life within these little states, together with the reciprocal relations 
among them, contributed enormously to the development of individual¬ 
ity and intelligence. The genius of the people in these directions was 
further determined by the mountainous character of their country. In 
this rugged environment a man could readily make a living for 
himself and his family in independence, by hunting birds and beasts, 
pasturing a few domestic animals, and tilling a small patch of ground. 
He had little need of neighbors, still less of kings. His courage he 
exercised in battle with the wild boar, the bear, leopard, and lion. 
Against any force likely to menace his home he could depend on his 
strong arm, or at the worst on flight to some hidden or guarded refuge. 

3 Anatolia is the modem name of Asia Minor. 
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Heme arose hi^ frarlrwmr**, the foundation of hi* character, On the 
Mile hast* of murage rested liberty Ui do and think; on ltlwrty rented 
intelligence and individuality. 

In a large degree, ton. the nature of the fieople wa* determined by 
the products of their country. Although Greece could never compare 
in fertility with central Europe, England, or America, it waa far 
mure productive anciently than now. There wan then a smaller area 
of bare rock; the noil wan thicker, richer and better supplied with 
moisture. Yet even in earliest times it was tart a lean country with 
its thin flesh barely covering the hones, which here and there pro¬ 
truded nakedly, High mountain top* were crowned with bald rocks, 
bordered with a fringe of alpine plants. Below the snow line grew 
forests t»f pine, ftr, cedar, oaks of several kinds, beech, bay. and 
some wild fruits m the apple, jirar, and grape. The plane and 
cypress are thought to lie iui{sirta!ions, and the chestnut, walnut, and 
almond do not ap|*ear till late in history, The thin wooils permitted 
the growth of brush and grass, which (matured domestic animals* 
The mountaineer gave his chief attention to rearing pigs, fattening 
them on the abundant acorns, which afforded, Its*, a substantial ele¬ 
ment of the family diet, 

On the mountain side, Is*low the forest none,* lay the drier, thinner- 
soiled scrub land, covered with the anemone, asphodel (hyacinth), 
myrtle, juniper, and other plant*. There was a lack of lierries, hut 
tlie many flowers gave final to lire* that supplied the inhabitants with 
their sole material sweetness. Ovrr this stair of scrub rulnl the 
»hej*hrrd* with their herds of sheep ami goats, that perpetually 
nihhlril their dry, prickly final, ami furnished the more rrflnrd j ample 
of the valleys with leather, wind, milk, and meat. For the protection 
of their flocks ami pasture rights the shepherds Iterame war lords, 
each surrounded by an army of savage dogs. The winter cold drove 
them to enrroorh on the nrighlioring plains, where often on ipies!ions 
of trr*|«a.a* and damage they waged lattilc with the tillers of the suit 

Thrar plains lay either wholly surrounded by mountains or hrlween 
mountain range and sea. Here the toll, none loci good* produced 
wheat when at its best; otherwise tiarlry, s|*rlt, and millet. Among 
the vegetable* were |#a*, Iwans, onions, leeks, and garlic. The fruit* 
were apptea, fiears, «|uin«e», |tomrgranalr», ftg*, grajie*, and chief of 


• Tlw 4ft tmkm **$ wticslb n*» of **t .it aw t» 4m u* Mims. I t«, OWs* 
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all, olives. The date-palm grew in southern rclu|*onnesr and »h 
neighboring islands. Olive oil was used for food, for anointing tl» 
body, and for burning in lamps. Flax provided oil and linen >■ 
addition to fowls and the smaller domestic animals tin* farmer* fram 
donkeys, mules, and occasionally cows. There were few hor*r* e*»e|. 
in Boeotia and Thessaly; and everywhere they were " the n 

of luxurious wealth,” used by the cavalry in war. and in time •>( pea** 
for riding and driving, but never as Insists of burden. Summarily 
the animal and vegetable pro ducts, far from effecting a *urplu* «»i 
ric hes, were too scant to supp ort nieagerly_a moderately dense |*n|<uU 
tion. If a leisureiy class was to exist ami a high degree of rrfinmrni 
to^xTattained, the Greeks would have to find other sources of wealth 
Turning from farming and grazing to minerals, we discover .*ri 
almost equal lack of resources. Kulxs’ii proiluced u>p|>er, though 
not nearly enough to supply the demand; and for tin, a nr*r»*arv in 
gredient of much-used bronze, the Greeks had to tleixnd wholly on 
importations. It was not till near the end of the second millennium 
b. c., that they began to use iron in the industries. They found u in 
Euboea and the island of Seriphus, and far more abundantly in the 
mountain range of Taygetus, Laconia. In spite of this minded 
mining area the yield allowed a surplus for ex|*ort, Of the two 
precious metals, gold must have fx?en relatively ahundant and easily 
obtained in the Minoan age, though we do not know where was tlw 
source of supply. In the historical |iericxl it was found in the 
islands of Siphnos and Thasos and the op|«ositc Thracian *t«s» 
Doubtless, however, some of the gold used by the Greek* «ame from 
foreign lands. Silver was mined along with the gold; awl in Attica 
Laurium produced it with lead. In building-stone alone i* all Grmr 
rich; and the best of marbles come from Mount lYntrlieu* in Aetna 
and the island of Paros. In the fourth century the Athenians l<rg 4 n 
to derive profit from its exportation. Last hut not least in inip.Matnr 
were the clay fields distributed over all Greece, which made |««*iMr 
the potter’s trade. No coal was mined, ami even now within the 
Mediterranean basin little has been found and that of infer..* ,, M4 J 
lty. Wood and charcoal supplied the heat necessary for <*»*king 4I „| 
the industries. The-natuHtl—ecoBoto k resources, huwever varied 
wem all limiteji n quantity. A G reek therefore had „,ake 
best us l°LMs_a;anlmeans, to study econ omy. | M fearle..«r« 

and love of liberty, moderation was the greatest quality of the 
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This principle holds not only for eating, drinking, shelter and the 
other material things of life, but equally for literature and the fine 
arts The simple self-restraint of Hellenism, the product of a long, 
severe training, contrasts with the redundance of means employed by 
all other European artists ancient and modern. 

Anotherieatureof GLee!^diidL.3o re powerful ][imiaiacterh to 

be sought in thsJaxk^coast, and.interior. We have 

seen that the nature of the country — its division by waters and by 
high mountain ranges into islands and little plains — prevented the 
inhabitants from massing together in large social and political groups. 
Exploitation of the interior and the north, which formed their “ back 
country,” would have demanded a united effort, like that which 
brought the North American colonies under a single government. 
But this region was crowded with mountains inaccessible and repel¬ 
lent, which forced the plain and coast people to the sea as their 
sphere of life — to colonization^ This course of action 

still further stimulated their intelligence and enterprise, but tended 
even more to decentralization. Whereas great continental undertak¬ 
ings call for unity, a single city, whether Athens or Venice, has found 
it easier unhampered by political dependence to create a great naval 
power and an extensive commerce. 

The factors that mould character thus far considered are in whole 
or part economic. It is possible, however, to find in the country 
physical features which acted directly on the mind. First of all is 
the endless variety, contrasting with the monotony of Egypt, the ever- 
changing landscapes which made for versatility. Whereas the Egyp¬ 
tians seem to us like so many slices from the same cheese, we find 
among the ancient Greeks as great differences as among civilized 
men of the whole world today. There was no typical Greek. The 
landscapes, too, are always* suggestive. Beyond the nearer range is 
another higher, and the one still further away presents an opening 
through which are revealed more distant heights. Thus the imagina¬ 
tion is tempted forth beyond its immediate surroundings, to embark 
on voyages of mental exploration. The beauty it meets on the way 
is not sensuous, inviting to eat, drink, and sleep. Rather it is intel¬ 
lectual, appealing to the noblest faculties of man. These naked, 
jagged mountain heights, be it noticed, have no economic value. 
They do their part in awakening a love of beauty for its own sake, 
which has created for all time the absolute ideal of art. Akin is the 
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love of truth tor it* own sake, that nohW intellnlunl idoiil, unman- 
terrd by thought of worldly Rain, whhh made the Greekn the din- 
covcrtm oC the |»rtnt'i|>lc» of knowledge*, the crv&torn of neienve and 
philosophy. 
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THE MINOAN AGE 


Neolithic age to 3000 B.C. Our earliest glimpse of the Aegean 
area reveals a people in possession of the neolithic culture; as yet they 
were ignorant of the metals but had learned to polish their stone im¬ 
plements with a view to increasing the cutting power. A good op¬ 
portunity for the study of progress during the neolithic age is afforded 
by Cnossus, Crete. The deposits left by the people of this culture 
on the site of the palace there, measuring in places twenty feet in 
depth, were doubtless accumulating through several thousand years. 
During this long age we can trace the slow evolution of mankind by 
the fragments of pottery which still survive. In the lowest stratum 
they are of crude clay roughly fashioned by hand. Gradually the 
potter learned to purify his material, to mould it in somewhat more 
pleasing forms, and to fire it in an oven. Meanwhile he was making 
the earliest attempts at ornamentation. The first step was to scratch 
the surface with angular lines, whence developed the style described 
as geometric; the next was to fill the incisions with a white chalky 
substance — the beginning of vase painting. Other varieties of 
neolithic earthenware need not be considered here . 1 

Neolithic life. From material found at Cnossus and in deposits of 
the same age elsewhere we learn that the people of the time used 
stone axes, hammers, and knives besides many utensils of bone and 
horn. Undoubtedly their chief material for weapons and implements 

1 The sources for the Mipoan age with its neolithic antecedents are substantially all ar¬ 
chaeological. They are (1) the sites of settlements in these ages, including topography and 
excavated strata, (2) the objects found by excavation and other research, stored in the 
museums. The principal Minoan collections are in Candia, Crete; National Museum, 
Athens; British Museum, London; and Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. There are a few 
specimens in the museums of Boston and New York. Next in value are (3) reports of ex¬ 
cavations, containing illustrations and descriptions of the objects. The most important are 
those of Dr. Evans and others, in BSA., beginning with vol. VI (1899-1900). For Phaestus, 
Monumenti antichi, beginning with XII (1902). For other sites, Boyd, H., Transactions 
of the Department of Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania, I (1904), for her excavations 
at Goumia; Seager, R. B., Exploration in the Island of Mochlos: American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1912; Excavations on the Island of Pseira (University Museum, 
Phila., 1910); Atkinson, T. D. and others, Excavations at Philakopi in Melos (Macmillan, 
1904); Wace, A. J. B and Thompson, M. S., Prehistoric Thessaly (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1912); Hall, E. H.* Excavations in Eastern Crete, Anthropological Publications, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1913; JJorpfeld, W. and others, Troja u.i i Ilion, 2 vols. (Athens 
1902); Frickenhaus, A. and others, Tiryns (Athens, 1912). For illustrations see Maraghian- 
nis, G., Antiquites cretoiscs, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1906, 1911). Evans, A., Atlas of Cnossian An¬ 
tiquities (Macmillan), is promised. 
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wa* wood, all of which however ha* jrri^utl. At first they clothed 
themselves in skin*, and this material continued down into historical 
Greece in the dress of the country folk; hut Indore the end of the 
age the chief* and their families were in a position to array themselves 
in woven garments, a waist-cloth for men and a skirt for women, 
In earlier times they lived in round, rarely oval, huts of wattle duulted 
with day; only in course of centuries and in favorable conditions 
did the abode become a rectangle divided into several rooms and 
protected with walls of small rough stones. In their light boats they 
rowed freely from Isle to isle to exchange their simple wares. The 
occurrence of a similar style of (loitery, not only over the Aegean isles 
hut as far distant as Cyprus and Egypt, proves the existence of com¬ 
merce throughout this extended area. It is the connection with Egy|rt, 
whose chronology in broad outline is known even for this remote time, 
w». eh enable* u* to fix the date fur the dose of the neolithic, age at 
atwut .HUM)* 

Minoaa age, jooo-noo. The brunxr (or more strictly, copper- 
hrunse) age, which developed from the neolithic, is now widely known 
a* Mmoan, after Mown, a legendary king, or (lerltapx a god, of Crete, 
l»r Evans, the explorer of Cmwsu*. divides the Minoan age into three 
|irritHl» hourly, Middle, and l.atr In the present volume the term 
Mycenaean will I* treated as rt|uivalent to " bate Minoan.” * 

Early Minoan <Copper) ag«. 3000-3300. In the Iwginning of 
(lie Early Minoan age die potter invented a black glace fur washing 
hi* wares. On the lustrous surface thus produced he painted wide 
liand* in while, or rarely, red Sometime* he left to the surface it* 
natural buff, whereon be placed black glare »tri|>c*. These elements 
of art continued down to historical Greece. Gradually the moulding 
and (Minting attained freedom and variety. A* the |minted instru¬ 
ment yielded to the brush, tigxag* naturally devclojxrd into curvilinear 
and simple spiral designs. Here, too, appear* the first evidence of 

the (Miter’s wheel. Slowly followed the effort to Mfffcss the form* of 

living things, all in geometric style. The human laxly was represented 
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by two triangles, the points coming together at the gmllc. I He leg. 
Id arms were little more than lines. Equally crude are It* statu- 
ettes, presumably idols, of the same age. In the carving of stone 

vessels, however, the artist reached infection. 4 

Melos. A leading centre of culture in this period was the island 
of Melos Here were quarries of disidian, a hard, volcanic rock, 
which splits readily into thin blades, and was therefore especially 
serviceable for knives, razors and all sharp Waded «* 
pointed instruments. By exporting wares of the kind in great «|uan 
tities to neighboring lands the Melians grew relatively prosperous. 
Hence they were able to make progress in the comforts of life. Nest 
after them followed the inhabitants of the nrigM«ring Cyclades, and 
in fact their influence was felt from the roast of Argolis, Greece, to 
Troy in Asia Minor. 9 

Dwellings and tombs. In this jierind the rectangular house 
became larger, more substantial, and Liter furnidird. Many a 
chieftain must have bad his palace, Hut the «*« at Troy i» tel 


known to us. This site Had Urn occupied in the transition to the 
bronze age, and the settlement of which we now «i«rak is the second. 
The essential element of the palace is a great hall (megaron) with a 
central hearth. From this room we pass through a dt *h into a 
vestibule formed by the projecting walls, and front there into a large 
open court. This type of dwelling originated in central Eurojir, The 
same plan is afterward found on a more tomidrc wale in the palatr 
at Tiryns. In exposed places from the lirginning of the age turn were 
wont to fortify their settlements with rude wall* of uncut stones, 
whereas other cities, like those of f’relr, remained unprotreted. 

Copper; pictographs, The great innovation of tin* age was the 
introduction of copi>er, most probably from Egypt and f’yprus. It 
was used for tools and wea|xins. Silver and gold la-tame known In 
the same period. Copper was followed at an interval of centuries by 
bronze. For a long time, however, atone maintained its {dace in 
the useful arts. Equally im|wrtant was the adoption of a system of 
picture writing, pictographs. They arc found in t’rrlr on amis of 
ivory, stone, and other material in the form of cylinders, Huttons, and 
prisms. Their near resemblance to Egyptian typrs proves an Inter¬ 
course between these two countries in the age of their production. 
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Other warm were exchanged in (his |H-ri<xl, and Egyptian records 
mention the Aegean folk by name. It is this commerce width en* 
aldes us to set the dosing date of the Early Minium age at about 
J JtKJ* 

Atm of tilt culture. In this Iieriixl the Aegean civilisation ex¬ 
tended from the Cyclades to Troy and Cyprus, and in the op|»o*ite 
direction to the coasts of Greece. There were many local varieties 
of culture. Although early in the age Troy and the Cyclades had 
the lead, Troian progress was checked hy the destruction of the city, 
whereas the islands continued their advance. In Crete the eastern 
towns were the roost progressive. Meanwhile the Aegean folk were 
carrying their products to Egypt, as stated almvr, and in other direc¬ 
tions to the valley of the Danutie and to Sicily and southern Italy.* 
Middle Minos it (First Bronxe) age. 3300-1600, Toward the 
close of tile third millennium it. i*. central Crete came decidedly to the 
freed. This change marks the In-ginning of the Middle Minoan 
period The chief seals of culture were Cnoxsus and I'lmestu*. 
Near i'haestus the modern village of tlagia Triada marks a third 
iiu|Mirtaul site. The east was laiupicd hy lesser cities, whereas in 
die west of die island no remains of the age have as yet liecn un¬ 
earthed * 

The Minoan uvilimrtkui now entered upon its most brilliant period. 
The invriilion of the wlieel enabled the potter to develop his trade 
into a fine art. The most tieauliful s|n*i linens are of the Kama res 
tyi»r —- so-nantrd aftrr the cave on Mounl Ida, where they were first 
discovered. The clay, reduced to the utmost purity, was moulded in 
artistic forms. In the eggslirll thinness of thrir walls they may 
lie com|M»red with the lie*t Ilaviland china of today. The painted 
designs on them are in various shades of white, orange, crimson, and 
yellow, developing from the two main color classes of the preceding 
age. The aim was not the retiresentation of nature hut the creation 
of a brilliant harmony of color*. In time, however, the polychrome 
ornamentation gave wav to the simpler principles of the earlier age, 
while there developed a close imitation of natural objects, Equally 
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natur.dt»tn arc ihr pattern* in faience fur which tin* dose of the Mid¬ 
dle MttKHiu (htumI i* famous* 

Palace*: Writing, Fairly in the age the king* of Cnossus and 
I'harstu* l>mli great palates. After two or three centuries they were 
destroyed »>r fell to ruin. whrrru|Kin the king* proceeded to erect new 
dwelling* on a grander stale. The interior walls they decorated with 
f resets-* from human life and nature. Within the Cnossian palace 
thr art of writing rrached a high stage of development. From the 
original puiographs arose a linear script, in which some character* 
are douhtlrss ideographs, denoting things rather than sounds or 
group* of sounds, whereas others seem to represent syllable*. Royal 
archives of day tablets indicate its use for governmental business. 
The old system of writing continued by the side of the new. In the 
de|>o«iis which du»e the age the excavator of i’hacstus found a clay 
disk lovrrrd on Ugh sides with pit tographs, evidently stamfied cm 
the dai while *tdl soft, and representing therefore the first-known 
printing with movable tvjie* As the character* are uuite different 
(nan tlw Minoan, the disk evidently came from some outlying region, 
Jierhap* A*ia Minor.** 

Late Minoan (Mycenaean) age. t6oo*taoo. In the beginning 
of thr latr Minoan age i‘retail i iviiisation, having achieved its utmost, 
lirgait to *tagnate, it no lottgrr created new forms hut merely rr|ieated 
stern ttyjs-d «onvitition*. For a time, however, we find a political 
udvanir <‘nn**u» and 1‘harstus still tliMirished white other cities 
drt lined and di«ap|iraml " It would |ierhnp* accord liest with the 
fait* to suppose that thr king of <'nossus now ruled the whole island 
and made use of I'harstu* as a secondary capital, 

The (‘nussian palace attained l» the acme of its grandeur nliuut 
t SIM* To this prritsl Iwlong most of the mural frescoes stilt pre¬ 
served. In vase ornamentation the characteristic development was 
the " palace ” stylr, which sacrificed the natural to a desire for 
decorative unity. The age attained great skill in hronxe work 
and in inlaying metals with other substances. In writing, linear 
script superseded thr pirtogruph*, and a new and improved linear 
style develojied from the old." 
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T hroughout the Early and Middle Minoan ages the Greek penin¬ 
sula lagged far behind the Aegean isles in culture. During nearly 
2-11this time Thessaly and Boeotia remained neolithic, and farther 
south the peninsula made but little progress beyond this condition. 
A “great" change^ame with the beginning of the Late Minoan time; 
in fact this age had not advanced far when the leadership in culture 
shifted to Troy and still more to Greece, where Tiryns, Mycenae, and 
Orchomenus were entering upon an era of artistic and political 
splendor. 

Life in Crete and Mycenae. 2000-1400. The abundance of 
material that has reached us from the Middle Minoan and early 
Mycenaean ages affords a clear and comprehensive view of the life of 
those times. The dominant racial type was a long skull, oval face, 
brown complexion, black hair, and short stature — the physique of 
the south Italian or Sicilian of today. These people were thin and 
wiry with “ wasp-waists,” lively in action, dependent on agility rather 
than bulk; a keenly competitive folk gifted with a delicate aesthetic 
taste and an intuitive mind. 13 

Dress. Usually a man wore simply a cloth fastened at the girdle 
and covering the hips. Sometimes this dress was so modified as to 
form short trousers. With a close-fitting belt he accentuated the 
smallness of his waist. The priestly and holiday attire was an 
ample cloak which reached from neck to ankles. The Cretan’s black 
hair fell over his shoulders in long curls; his face was beardless, 
whereas at Mycenae it was fashionable to allow the free growth of 
whiskers. The woman wore a low bodice and a bell-shaped skirt 
abundantly adorned with ruffles or flounces. Favorite colors were 
.yellow, purple, and blue. Her black hair she dressed elaborately in 
twists and curls, while the whiteness of her face she intensified by 
artificial means. She either left the head bare or surmounted it 
with a hat, some of whose designs closely resemble those of today. 
In addition to these essentials of dress, she profusely adorned her¬ 
self with jewels of gold and precious stones. Altogether her attire 
was extremely conventional and modish; her pictures in ancient art 
find their counterpart in modern fashion plates. The foot-gear of 

volume of which has not yet appeared. See also Hall, A eg. Arch., ch. viii; Sundwall, J., 
Jahrb. arch. Inst. XXX (1915), 41-64. The later linear system (class B) is mainly a sim¬ 
plification of the earlier (class A); and the Cyprian script, from the fourteenth to the third 
century B. C., is a further simplification of the Minoan systems. Cyprian writing, which is 
syllabic, was adopted by the Greek colonists of that island; p. 35. 

. 13 The fact of a Mediterranean race, first set forth by Sergi, Mediterranean Race, (1892), 
is generally accepted by scholars. 
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both acxe* was elal»rat«l 
with embroidery and deli¬ 
cate adored bindings '* 
Dwellings. Like the fem¬ 
inine garb of the age. 
the private dwellings of the 
wealthy were surprisingly 
modern. They were built 
on no fixed plan, but 

followed the necessities of 
the site and the taste of the 
owner. They were of 

atone, wood, or brink, 
and their window* seem to 
have been protected by 
oiled and tinted parchment 
Some were three or four 
stories high and comprised 
a multitude of warn The 
owners furnished them 
comfortably and devebipcd 
cooking to a high degree of 
perfection.'* 

Palace. Naturally the 

palace was incomparable 
larger and more magnificent 
than the richest private 
dwelling. The residence of 
the king of twaan 
occupied more than five 

acre* and stood at IraM ftair 
stories high. Its irregular¬ 
ity of plan may be due to 
addition* and modification* 
by successive ruler*. The 

essential feature of any large Cretan dwelling, private or royal, i* 



u Dress; Hawes, Crete, 26-4, 118 !.; Homo, Hkm, da tl; tHNMMMi m f * 4U**fci«Mh 
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ihr grouping *»f room* about h 
court. I hr Gmwaian palace 
«*mij»ri*ril an immrnac trnlml 
court, amaller court*, long 
corridor*, ii ihmlml »parr, 
audience rtnim, *antiuarie*» an 
imluMn.il quarter, and M a 
*y»trm «d drainage mg equalled 
in Kurofic between that day and 
Ihr ninrternii century/* We 
may not ice mure particularly the 
room in which the thrum? of 
gyi»Aum aland* again*! the wall 
and i* flanked tin t*gh aide* 
with lung tirnrhe* of the name 
material Here in the mklat of 
lii# mil dr raum ilium mst the 
king mi the "aide*! thrmir in 
Eur»ij*r/* j immutably to receive 
rmba**te« and to transact Im*i- 
iiri# with hi# •abject*, The in¬ 
dualrial i|uarter swarmed with 
artist* and artisans, whose 
ialmm rvtrmlrd over a wide 
range til activities, frmn die 
preparation and storage t*f wine 
and olive nil in huge earthen* 
ware jar# to the lineal gold work 
and rlatmrnlr mural Inmctmc 
One t handier, fitted up with 
benches ami **a oral for the mas¬ 
ter/* It thought to lie a school 
nnm. in which the young 
lea met! to mould clay into little 
tablet*, and inscribe them with 
linear writing, Elsewhere were 
the archive* in which these 
tablet* wen? mured liy the thousands, Although the script ha* not 
been deciphered, the inscription* thu* fur discovered mm to 
account* of more* and of receipt* and due*. A larger tablet Irum 
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Dictaean. cave has the appearance of a list of offerings. If the 
Cretans possessed a literature of songs, epics, and chronicles, as 
is not unlikely, it must have Urn written on perishable material, 
for nothing of the kind has Urn discovered. It is known, how- 
ever, that they had the decimal notation and perhaps as many 
as four systems of weights, including the two most used in his¬ 
torical Greece. By dropping a definite weight of silver or gold 
upon a striated surface they took the first step in the coinage of these 
metals. Bronze ingots, too, of definite weight were stamped that 
they might serve as currency. 1 * 

Workmen and their products. Many lalxirer* busied themsrlvea 
with tilling the soil and with rearing cattle, sheep, goals, and swine. 
They ground their barley or wheat in querns nr crushed it in stone 
mortars still preserved. Among their fruits were the fig and the 
olive, whose oil entered into the preparation of food Trades were 
specialized as in the Orient. Among the craftsmen were |*rttrr», 
brickmakers, and carjtenters, whose bronze saws, aces, files, ami other 
tools resemble in pattern those of today. Naturally in an age of 
bronze the workers in that metal filled a large place. Slone, while 
still serving the lesser arts, had laconic thr essential of architecture, 
and throughout all history wood has furnished a convenient matrrtal 
for building and for a great variety of furniture Among the rm*»t 
remarkable of skilled industries was the totting and engraving of pre¬ 
cious stones which included practically all known to the modern., 
excepting the diamond. On these gems the engraver skilfully 
wrought varied scenes from nature and human life. The highest de¬ 
velopment ot art is found in the work of thr goldsmith, an achieve¬ 
ment of the painstaking expc-rimce of centuries. This metal was then 
more common than silver. Among his products were In-ads adorned 
with scenes in intaglio and ring* with similarly decorated bejel* used 
as seals. He could inlay gold, a* well as ivory and other material, 
on bodies of different substance, so as to produce a polychrome effect 
He wrought,bracelets, diverse artistic patterns in rrpottMde on thin 
plate, and graceful drinking cups, Famed for lirauty are the two 
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gold cups Inun a beehive lamb nl Vaphio, Laconia. The scenes 
which adorn thrill lire Uild, spirited, a ml lifrl*kr, u 
Wgrfgrt. lit war thr rank a ml tile wrrr without defensive armor 
unil carried the aljuug, and Urn, In the latter art the U retans were 
especially strong. as we Infer from the magazine of brotuse arrow* 
head* in the UnuMian liable; in fail throughout am lent history they 
kept the trail In archery. A warrior of the lietter clan* protected him* 
•elf with a huge wliieltl which reached from neck to ankle*. It was 
made of leather •tretched tin a wooden frame, in form a semi-cylinder 
m an oval with notched aide*. A helmet and greaves completed the 
defensive armor, whereas he assailed his for with a short dagger, a 
sword for thrusting, and a lame, the metal (tads of hrtuur. Unable 
to carry far thr great weight of his shield, he rode to battle in a two* 
wheeled chariot drawn by a |*air of horses. With him as charioteer 
rode his suiiirr, win* warn times carried a sword. Using his chariot 
merely for conveyance, the warrior descended in battle to engage in 
close cornbti with his foe. Not tmlv manv wra|#ms have survived, 
tail also j»i*turrs of military life We see warrior* rngagetl in hand* 
to hand cigiibat, while fragments of a silver va.se present a living view 
of a siege, t in the large |*trcr illustrated in the test we see outside 
thr walb slittgrr* and biwmeti in action, behind them stand two 
own probably elders, like them* drier died by (irstod on the Shir 1*1 
*>/ ttrfmi*i (i 4 fi f.); — 


T*» ihr t»tr«*r«t gf*tt 
Ttwtf hands U)>ti(lr«) |**t llwrit fight frig mm% 
t Si thr l*mrr cUitr wumni Unirli" 

Smaller fragmrnls show fallen warriors ouistretebed, ollirrs carrying 
the dead, and others hurling lames 1 * 

City Watts. Thr U rrtan lilies were unwallrd As a defence 
against at rangers they had their navy, and like thr btrf Spartans they 
must have rrjajtcd lontidrncr in their bilwark* of brave warriors. 
In more r*|io*rd |*adlion*, however, as at low. men were amis* 
touted from the Uginning of the Minoatt age to prole*! their settle* 
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mrnia with wall*, Gradually the rmilr mill of unahaped atone* waa 
aujierardrtl by nu.^ivp maannry auch m wr find at Tim**, Him* the 
drfrncra nrr id huge. alighily cirrsinl atonra arranged roughly in 
layer* and hr hi together hv mortar, lhr interaticra arc filled with 
smaller done:a, This in the aocallcd Cyclopean masonry. Orig¬ 
inally the Tirvnihian wall mud have risen to a height of silty feet, 
the tifttter part of brick. In the jirmeni ruins, m the south and south¬ 
east, are two great galleries, covered by a (jointed arch, formed by the 
gradual overlapping of satcreasive layer* of stone, This mode of 
forming arches and domra ia characteristic of the age. Connected 
with the aoutheaat gallery is a aerie* of chamliera. Undoubtedly in 
thrae well protected sftacea provision* and war material were stored 
again*! a siege, At Mycenae we find more advanced masonry. In 
one kind # termed ashlar, the alone* are cut in oblong shape and ar* 
ranget) in horizontal layer*. Still more devrlo)ted ia the polygonal 
style, ctmt|*t»*cd of large many*fared atone* an carefully fitted ai to 
leave no *r»ace for rubble. Hie cruder forma continued by the aide 
of the more highly develojtrd *• 

Religion! dtitiee* Hie chief deity waa a nature fmwrr, the 
mi a hr r of all living thing*, Rhea in Crrir, Cybele in Aala Minor, Aa 
(taironr** of field and mrarntain die daml* ronupicuoua on a lofty 
rock lirtwem her two attendant liana. In her relation* with civilized 
life die arm* heraclf with the double-air to halllr for her city, or in 
time* of t|M§d presides over multifarious and (mldiral func¬ 

tion*. Iter son, the youthful Zeus, a gt*l who is lairn and ultimately 
dir*, likewise wield* the battle ace. or when duly invoked by the 
young men — curetea — in martial dance, vmnbtafea full jars, fleet y 
flocks. prosperous ara l*»rnr ship* anti guodly law/• Another great 
deity wan (Muauibly Minn*, wnr*tiip|ird in the form of a I Hill Among 
the deitiea of tea* promlitmrr wr recognise Aphrodite, a nude or 
lightly clad idol, her band* brought together on her bread, atwnrlimra 
accompanied by dovea, and Artemi*, deify of wood and animal*, of 
hunting and fishing The serpent aitrit*ite» of another goddraa rim* 
necl her with the earth or underworld, with ihr spirit* of ihr tomb or 
of the bouse Throughout the age were fashioned small image* ol 
these gods and of othera whoae t harailrr elude* our aiudy. In addi* 
lion to divinitiea in human form they adored m venerated m aaciad 
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symbols, trees, pillars, the cross, the double axe. and various other 
objects. They built no temples, but conducted their worship in the 
open air, in caves, or in chajwls within their dwellings.'* 

Worship of the dead. Another asjiect of religion was the worship 
of the dead, which included the customs .if burial. A (»*• of inhu¬ 
mation is represented in the circular cemetery on the Atru|Ktiis of 
Mycenae. The six graves found here wen* the Iwrial place of a long 
dynasty, who used it for all the memiiers of their family, men, women, 
and children. Each contained several Uslirs. In death they wen? 
elegantly appareled and loaded with jewels and gold ornaments. 
With them further were buried articles of toilet, rooking utensils and 
table furniture, tools, military e»|ui|>ment — in brief everything civ¬ 
ilized men and women needed in daily life. A gold mask found in 
one tomb undoubtedly imitated the face of the living. They covered 
the grave with stone slabs and mounded it over. rruiwning it for new 
burials. To the dead they offered sacrifices of wild and dumcwlk 
animals, probably also of human living*, as the Mattered Uuu* of 
men and animals suggest. Evidently the Miiuian* Iw-iirvrd that the 
spirits of the dead lived in the tombs ami enjoyed these sacrifice* ami 
this rich equipment. In submitting to such r*|«rn*ivr nervier* thr 
living must have lieen actuated nut onlv i>v rrsiwt t fur the dead. but 
by a superstitious dread of ghosts, who when neglected forsook thrtr 
abode to do mischief to their kinsfolk. 

Beehive tombs. Later kings of vastly greater |*»wrr I wait in the 
lower city their dome-slui|ied " lierliivr " (mob* The masonry i* 
ashlar; the stones are smoothed ami fitted together with nice prr% i*|«m. 
The entire structure is underground, apprutu hr<| from thr side of the 
hill by a long horizontal passage. The largest t*i tiding of this dan* 
at Mycenae has been [Kipularly known as the “ Treasury of Atrru*," 
more recently as the “Tomb of Atrru*" father of Agamemnon Its 
corridor of approach is a hundred ami fifteen fret in length, the dome 
forty-eight feet high and the same in diameter, The kings who 
erected these immense, lasting structure*, ltkr the Egyptian pyramid- 
builders, must have wielded enormous |*iwrt, to command the necea- 
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Mtv lat««e; thev must haw cherished, im, 4 vn<i mnirptinn of Iheir 
own »TOj*>rtamr mhI a hujir of immortality c|e|wndmt on the preser¬ 
vation of the t«*lv with it* splendid furnishing* of usrful and lux- 
uriou* object*. Similar lumlM, though grin-rally smaller, exist in 
various |»rt» of Cirmr and in Crete. Those at Mycenae were plun¬ 
dered m am lent limes, Ian elsewhere have I wen found in them remains 
of the dead and of rith uttering*. whose character (dares this class of 
lomlM immediately *ul»e«iumt to thosr of the Mycenaean citadel.** 
Character af the religion, Briefly it may be said that the Minoan 
religion was an exceedingly complex system, which involved the wor¬ 
ship of gads and of disembodied spirits; elaborate rituals performed 
by a specialised priesthood; the wearing of amuleta suggestive of 
charm* and magic; bloody sacrifices with their concomitant ideas of 
guilt and it* jjurifkaiian, mysteries, divination, and oracles. It was 
a weird religion, well calculated as an instrument in the hands of a 
sacerdotal art»l»s ra« y for holding the masses in check through super- 
natural terror* 0 

Boxing ; “Bull-leaping." Among lire ancients recreations con- 
ire* ted « lonely with religion lire romhaliye Instinct of the Minoans 
i» seen in their love «>f (Mgilistn (taxers wore the cestus, and assailed 
their o)>|Minrol* with hand* and fret f ar more dangerous and excit¬ 
ing, however. w»* ” bull leaping " The trick of the toreador seems 
to have Iwm l«* meet tire ihargtng Iwast face to face, seise his horns, 
and turning a somrrsauil over hi* i*ack, trap to the ground in the 
rear Girl* and youth*, appropriately costumed, took part in the 
iwftlou* »|w«ct, vividly pictured on lire Cnossian palace walls. The 
gay lord* and ladies mu*t have witnessed many a bloody acme, in 
brutality »«*nparablr with the gladiatorial shows at Rome or with the 
hulHwittng of mtsirm Spain, Doubtless these toreadors were 

furred to their dangrnat* vocation. Many may have been exacted as 
Iriliulr tram »ub)r* t states. 1 'tre myth that Athens had every nine 
years to send seven vnulh* and seven girls to lie devoured by the 
Minotaur may accordingly contain this kernel of truth; and Theseus, 
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who killed the monster, may have been in fact the liberator of hi* 

country. 24 . . ,, 

Chess, music, and dancing. From the excitement of this sport 

we may'turn to watch the king playing with his court favorite a 
game resembling chess or checkers on an elalwrate board still pre¬ 
served; or we may imagine an audience of courtiers listening to the 
musicians. We see a man playing a double pipe, another with a 
seven-stringed lyre in hand. The tradition therefore which repre¬ 
sents Crete as the teacher of music to Hellas is true. To the accom¬ 
paniment of such music twinkle the dancers’ feet. The long crimped 
tresses of the dancing girl float out in air as she whirls around in 
the orchestra of the palace theatre, where “ Daedalus wire wrought a 
dancing-place for Ariadne of the lovely tresses.” ** 

In our review of Minoan life we haw caught glimpse* of a society 
clearly differentiated into poor and rich, commons and nobles, subjects 
and rulers; labor specialized into diverse crafts; among the wealthy a 
love of peaceful ease, luxury and lieauty. coupled with a passion for 
brutal shows; and a religion uniting cheerful with gloomy features. 
The social organization evidently reveals the antecedents of the 
Dorian system. The field laborers were serf* or serflike dr|>endent*, 
as were the helots of later time. Many towns were |H>liiiiallv subject 
to Cnossus, like the later perineri of Lacedaemon. There remained 
a class of nobles who |x*sessrd wealth and lived imir|irndenlly in 
private dwellings. The priest-king, however, or |>rrhaps we should 
say god-king, aimed to concentrate life within hi* *tu|iendou* |talace, 
to engage as many as [XMsiblc of the inhabitant* in the service of the 
state, and to measure out food to them at public table*. Thu* the 
artist and artisan class were brought into the palace. An effort was 
made also to create a military caste dependent mi the slate and 
equipped from the palace arsenal. It was a unique experiment in 
despotic socialism.** But the system, devised by the king and hia 
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favorites, rolilied the churns of individuality ami |«crsonal freedom, 
it rom|iellrtl thr tnaw tu In* I for llir few. uhu rxtuuUrd the re 
sources of thr nation in art ami extravagant luxury Thr militarism 
i»f thr Late Mirman kings addrd tu thr waste Thr archive mord*, 
though we r a limit read them, point tu a cnmplrx bureau* racy, like that 
of Egypt, which crushrd thr | ample by its weight, r«*bl>rd thrtii of thr 
fruits of their toil, heme finally of thrir mirrrst in lifr. Thus in 
various wavs government ami civilisation, hv sapping thr energy til 
thr governed, in Crrtr ami latrr on thr Greek mainland, engendered 
internal decay. Thr arti.nl lost his invrntivr powrr; stagnation was 
inevitably followed by slow deterioration in rvrry activity of lifr. 
Ethnology. It nml mn \w nupiawetl that in thr long period m* 
tending from thr early neolithic age to the end of the Middle Minoan 
era the population of thr Aegean world remained the same. Unin¬ 
terrupted development is not in itself evidence «f continuity of race; 
and on the other hand there may lie change* of civilisation which tlo 
nig involve the substitution of one jroplr for another As to the 
language of this early time thrrr are only thr slightrsl indications 
Err Hellenic place names in Greece have thrir kin on the islands and 
in Asia Minor This t ir* uimtame point* to thr diffusion of a single 
language by migration frtun East to West or the reverse, ThU tongue 
is rrrtainly not tmlo Eurojtran, but seem* to l*r related to the Tariatt 
and I.vcian In the retentive Aegean area there was room for more 
than one form of speech; and from time to time new ftcoplr* and 
tongues wetr Introduced by immigration V 

Thr original home and early wanderings of the Indo* Europeans 
neetl not lie considered in this volume; and in treating of thrir arrival 
in Greece we can only deal in probabilities, Thr ofiening of thr bate 
Minoan era, IhtMf, as we may reasonably lirlieve, saw them in |*w*r*» 
Sion of all or nearly all Greece. The process of migration and set 
tlemrnt, however, continually modified thrir racial character In fait 
history knows no people of unmixed blood, Houbtlrss the Indo 
Eorofwans in their common home were of various steaks Their 
several tribes, as they jcaimeyed gradually to thrir rr*|trrtive hUtori 
cm! countries, absorbed all manner of alien jie«iples on the way. as 
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usually happens with wandering hordes. Few if any who came into 
Greece were unmixed descendants of those who had left the Indo- 
European homeland. Then the newcomers in Greece began to blend 
with the natives, and were continually joined by many strangers from 
the islands, from Asia Minor, from Crete and elsewhere. The min¬ 
gling of these diverse stocks through centuries ultimately produced the 
Greek race. Although many place names remained undisturbed, the 
language of the Northerners, rich in myths, strong, flexible, and highly 
capable of artistic treatment, prevailed,” 

At the opening of the Late Minoan era. 1600 , Thessaly and 
Boeotia, still neolithic, were held by the Aeolians; Attica, Kulmea, and 
the east coast of Peloponnese by the Old lonians; central and south¬ 
ern Peloponnese by the Arcadians, an offshoot of the Aeolian group. 
West of the Aeolians was an area occupied either at that time or 
somewhat later by a people descriU'd simple as the Northwestern 
Greeks. All these racial names, however, properly apply, neither to 
the northern immigrants nor to the natives, hut to the ultimate blend 
of the two races, and are here used nnticipntively for convenience 
The immigrants from tin- North were evidently a minority of the j«»p- 
ulation; but suiierior virility gave their leaders a dominant place in 
their respective districts, It was not simply the mainland that Irgan 
in this way to fall under !ndu-Kuro|iean control. Evidently indi¬ 
vidual adventurers, with their attendants, crossed to the Mantis, where 
by cleverness and {wrsonal *u|»eriority they attained to a place in thr 
ruling classes and mingled their s|H-ech with that of the natives. Ow- 
ing to such long-continued migratory disturbances the iwninsula had 
made but little progress in civilisation, though appreciably more in 
the South than in the North. Before the clew of the Middle Minoan 
age, however, as the movements in Greece temporarily suUided, civ¬ 
ilization began to develop there with surprising rapidity,*• 
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On favorable site* along thr roust at a varying distance from thr 
shore, as at Tirvn* ami Mvcrnar, at Athens ami t Inhowrnu*, at 
Vaphio (lauiitiia) anil Old l*ylos (Mr**rttia) Hellenic chieftain* 
built their fort re** rtlir*. In these mainland settlements ihr must 
{niwrrful i miking influence was commerce with Crete; ami yet wr 
may well belie vr that throng* of Mi noun architect* anil artisans came 
to seek employment in ihr nrw and stirring irntrr* of (inlitkal (tower. 
The king* abide, however, was not a ropy of thr Cnoaaian (miner* Inal 
a development from a simpler Kuropran type like that found in thr 
second settlrmrnt at Troy. It* essential characteristic wa* a great 
hall with a mitral hearth, feature* unknown to cwtesnporary Crete* 
To win hi* many Munion subject* and to centralise hi* (lower, Ihr 
Hrllenk king adopted the native religion, including the deification 
of thr deceased sovereign anil the huilding of a gigantic totoh for 
himself. The mightv walls around hi* t itv were n protection from 
thr barbarous iritir* that assailed him, and still more from the Cretan 
king. 

Hardly had thr sovereign of t‘missus unit**! all Crete under hi* 
away than hr lagan to extend hi* dominion to the more distant 
Aegean islands, Though hr gained no foothold in Asia Minor, he 
threatened thr roast* of | k eto|amnrsr and prolmhly made tmt|iorary 
tont|ur*i* in Attica.With the imlitkal advance of Greece, how* 
ever, hi* t**wrr mrdrd# Thr kings of thr Hellenic |irnin*ula were 
gradually ttilonking the island*. First sailed forth great |dralkat 
armada*, doubtless matte up from several maritime kingdom*. In 
thr fifteenth century Melt** was taken by one of these armaments, and 
it* |»alatr sacked and burned In thr nrw settlement which followed, 
the palace was of thr hall tviie and the culture in general wa* couth 
nental rather than Cretan , ai Evidently a colony from Greece rsfab 
Untied itself in the midst of the native |*i|iubtimi Almoi HIM! 
Cnnssu* rxjierimcrd die same fate. The palace had attained to its 
utmost sine and magnificence; but the mind of the race wa* stagnant. 
Court society, never more brilliant in appearance or more luxurious, 
was held in the thraldom of fashion; in brief, the whole life of Crete 
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was fossilizing, like that of contemporary Egypt. These conditions 
were suddenly brought to an end by the destruction of the palace. 
The blackened walls, the charred ends of beams, the almost complete 
absence of gold and bronze seem to proclaim the sack and burning 
of the city. As tire same thing haptwned at Pharstus, at Hagia 
Triada, and elsewhere in Crete, we may infer that the eatastrophr was 
due to no accident or dynastic revolution or uprising of the masses. 
We can explain the event best by supposing it to have been tire work 
of raiders, who swept over the wealthy cities of the island in their 
career of plunder. It may well Ire that tire fleets of coast cities 
were joined in this enterprise by squadrons of barbarians from the 
interior of Europe, for desolating the fairest habitations thus fat- 
created by man. Succeeding to this devastation, a colony like that on 
Melos introduced mainland culture amid the devitalised native poj»* 
ulation. The extreme poverty of the settlement is evidence that others 
must have enjoyed the movable wealth of the former city, 

From the beginning of the late Minoan age disturlumcr* in the 
Aegean sea had turned the commercial enterprise of Crete in other di¬ 
rections. Minoan* of this age, accordingly, planted colonies in the 
islands off the west coast of Greece, in southern Italy, and in Sicily, 
Through these settlements and through commerce the Minoan system 
of life gained a foothold in all these regions. After the destruction 
of Cnossus a remnant of the imputation colonized Spain, while others 
found homes at Miletus and in Cyprus. A century afterward Greek 
and Minoan tril*s, migrating by sea and land, extended their piracies 
to the East-Mediterranean waters and coasts. Early in the thir¬ 
teenth century they joined the Libyans in ravaging the Egyptian 
Delta. 38 A few generations later the I’elesrt moved from the Minoan 
area through Asia Minor into Syria " with their families in curious, 
heavy two-wheeled ox-carts, and by sea in a fleet that skirted the 
Syrian coast."* 3 Occupying a strip of shore country south of 
Phoenicia, they became known to history under the name of Philis¬ 
tines. Although far superior to the Asiatics in civilisation, they 
adopted the Semitic language; and it was from than most probably 
that the Phoenicians derived the elements of their alphabet.* 4 
These extensive migration* may lie traced in part to a movement 
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of Eumjwnn tribes southward into Thrace and tin* Ilulkati (irntimtla, 
Owe of thene tribes, the Phrygian*, crossed tin HrUojmnt, and occu¬ 
pying the central part of westrrn Ada Minor, ti i^Uh1i*<*« 1 some of the 
natives of that region, who necessarily hail recourse to migrations. 
Under the same southward pressure Northwestern Hellenes tillered 
into other (tarts of Greece, Some missed into Thessaly and Bueoiia, 
yet not in sufficient numbers to uverwhrlttt the Aeolian dialect of these 
two countries. It remained purer in the former than in the latter. 
Meanwhile other emigrants from the Northwest were crossing into 
Prlopontieae, where, too, they mingled with the earlier inhabitants. 
Thus arose Admen, 811 whose language was akin to that north of the 
Corinthian Gulf* and of more distantly related speech, the Dorians 
of Argali* and Laconia, From Argali* the Dorian dialect passed to 
Corinth and Megara, and from Laconia to Messrnia. The dialed of 
Elis likewise points to a migration from across the Gulf. This 
movement of ;»ftpulniion from the Northwest, represented in story as 
the ** Dorian migration,'* affected nearly the whole of the Greek 
peninsula. The people of Attica, however, hail no tradition of a 
tribal migration into their country; they knew only of a |ieateful 
infiltration of families, many of whom la came noble, Arcadia, too, 
remained untouched Its jirttplr had once extended over the roast 
region to the south; and in the Late Minonn age many went off as 
colonists to Cyprus, Those who remained iti Laconia were merged in 
the Dorian race, whereas the iieoplr of the interior highlands, under 
the name of Arcadians, maintained their original language and their 
racial character. Having adopted hut little of the higher Minoutt 
culture, they had little to lose by its downfall, 8 * 
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Aegean Archaeology (London: Warner, 1015); Ancient History of the Nem 
East (London: Methuen, 1913), 31-73; Hall, E, H., Dee owl hr Art of t Seeete 
in the Bronze Age (Philadelphia: Winston, 1907). Pottery, the alphabet of 
archaeology, is well treated in this work. Burrows, R, M, Dueartries in Crete 
(London: Murray, 1907), deals with the problems; Botsford, 0 W ami Sihlrr, 
E. G., Hellenic Civilization (Columbia University Press, 1015), far the literary 
sources and their interpretation; Dussaud, R,, Let rttiiintfieiii pwikctUmqmM 
dans le bassin de la mer igh (2d ed, Paris: Geuthner, 1014), the must tarn* 
plete treatment, and invaluable for the illustrations; Meyer, tv, fhtekkki* 4e$ 
Altertums, I (2d ed.), 677-803. The following have been promised Evans, A„ 
The Nine Minoan Periods , summary; An Atlas of Cmmim Antiqmiieu with 
explanatory text. See also the works mentioned in the notes and the bibli¬ 
ography in H. Civ. 114-7. 
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CHAPTER III 


TBS MIDDLE AGE; TRANSITION FROM MUfOAlV TO 
HELLENIC LIFE 


About 1300-750 

At the limr when migratory warrior* were raiding the Egyptian 
Della and colon i«ing t*hiti»lia,' the Minoan civiluatiun waa fast 
yielding to a more tmrbarir form of life. So notable wa* the decline 
that from about I .*00 we may dale the la-ginning of a new era, which 
wa* essentially a transition from Minoan to Hellenic life. The 
period thus defined hear* close analogic* with the later Euro|iean 
" Middle Age*,” in that hath were charactrriaed, not only by invaahm* 
of lr*a civilised iicoples, but al*o by a vast decline and an incipient 
recovery of culture, 

I. Doman and Ionian Colon ixation ano Culturr 

I ‘‘or a long (irriitd after the beginning of thi* era colonial expansion 
frtan the weal to east aero** the Argean *ra made progrr**, 4 Emm 
Argali* and Laconia emigrants, first " Ac turan ” and afterward 
Dorian, made their home* in Mein* and Thera, southmoat island* of 
the Cyclades, In the same order lliry occupied the choicest |»rt* 
of Crete, wbiih came thus to the ethnic complexion descrilied by 
Homer : *' There i* a land called t’rrtr in tlir midst of the wine-dark 

tea, a fair land and rich, ta-girt with walrr; and therein are mm in¬ 
numerable, and ninety cities. And all have not the same sjimli, I ail 
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there is a confusion of tongues: there dwell Achaeans ami there tun 
Eteo-Cretans (True Cretans) high of heart, and Cyduniuns there and 
Dorians of waving plumes and goodly IVlasgiuns. And among 


them is the mighty city Cnossus, wherein Minos rules in nine year 
periods, he who had converse with great Zeus.” * Beyond Crete the 
Dorians pushed on to Carpathos, to Rhodes, anti ultimately to the 
coast of the mainland. Among their cities on the Anatolian shore 
were Cnidus and Halicarnassus, both thriving centres of industry and 
commerce. 

The Greeks who came to Crete were attracted to the area which had 
experienced the highest cultural development, to Cnossus, Cortyn, 
Phaestus and their neighborhood. In the East the Eteo-Cretans, at 
Praesos, maintained their nationality and their language far down in 
historical times. In the West were Cydunians, regarded by Homer 
as non-Greek hut certainly Dorian in the historical age. Because of 
the small number of Hellenic immigrants into this island the protean 
of assimilation was remarkably slow. 

Earlier perhaps than the Dorian colonisation was thr la-ginning of 
the movement from central Greece to the Cyclades mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. Gradually this migration continued eastward till 
it reached and included the narrow strip of territory on the Anatolian 
coast afterward known as Ionia. On the sites of neolithic village* 
these immigrants in the iieriod of Mitumn decadence founded small 
cities. To colonists from Crete were milled adventurers from thr 
Cyclades and from various parts of the Hellenic peninsula,* In fa.t 
it was a motley imputation that came, and they made thrnurlvrs more- 
heterogeneous by mingling with the natives. " They have no right to 
pride themselves on purity of descent," says Herodotus, " ronsidrring 
that a targe part of them are Abantrs from Eulmm, who have no 
share even in the name of Ionia, and Minyana of Orihomcnus have 
been mingled with them, and Cadmcians and Dryopiana and I'hm tana, 
who seceded front their native state, and Moloaaiana, and iVtaagian* 
of Arcadia and Dorians of Kpidaurus, and many other race* have 
been mingled with them; and those of them who set forth from the 
prytaneion (town hall) of Athens and who esteem thenuelvn the 
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mu^i in»!4r bv dement of the Ionian*, these, I s»v, brought no women 
with thrm to tiir settlement, but took Curtail captive women, whom* 
}« 4 fi )il^ th* v dew " 5 S** fur were the tirw* omcr* frum aiming nt 

ra&iul puritv that they not only married native wives but received 
Carian »hie Haiti* intii their own nobility ami even acccrpted them 
m king*' ** Iti a varying degree thin principle of mrr mixing holds 
for all Greek tolonie*, Dtatbtlr** it wan partly the eomjtoMte nature 
of the iiopulatiim, an well a* the lovely climate, the mm! favorable 
in the world known to Herodotus, the rich noil, the highly articulated 
coant adapted to commerce, and the nituatinn mi the borderland 
Iirtwren Hellenic and Oriental civilisations which made the tomans 
for centurirn the must brilliant and most versatile of Greeks, in the age 
of their glory the Manila riM>earrrn of the worlds civilisation. Among 
their namt noted cities wrrr I’hotara, famed for her early naval jiowrr 
atnl her diMant wentrrn colt alien, Ephesus, where wm built a great 
temple to Artemis, and Miletus, an illustrious centre of industry, 
cummer*r, and Hite lie* trial life 

In iht* new Inane the Ionian* were more aggressive and more (tow* 
erful than their llellmn nrtghUim On the Smith, Ihirian Halicar¬ 
nassus, and in the np)*«imitr *brn lion Amin Lliii** and Smyrna, in 
time Ui .inn* Ionised, whdr * itoim* r« ul relation* with Phoenicia gave 
the Semite’s the Ionian name in Ihr form Javan, with which to desig¬ 
nate the entire Hriirmi rate t 

On ihr Greek mainland the present of Hellenic assimilation was 
more rapid than r Inc where There* apart from place names, no clear 
trace of a nailer tongue ha* liern discovered. In < ou*»drrahle 
tlrrti he* of the eastern t oast of IVIoftotiftrsu*, as in Trorarn and 
Cymtria, the Italian dialnt long maintained itself; * elsewhere in 
Argolis the Itorian jgierrh prevailed Ugh in the country and in 
Tire ns, My* rime, and Argue Within ihr Middle Age Argos gained 
the mattery over her rivals and ultimately im|gttcd her hegemony 
U|mn the | »rn in nda that I tram her name. In Laconia nor earliest hit* 
torn at light reveals a point latino essentially homogeneous in culture 
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and in language. Some Mycenaean sites, as Anmiur and Thrrapnr, 
were occupied by Hellenic cities, whereas Sparta, destined to a trading 
place in Greek history, was a wholly new foundation, 

Similarly Attica, which had contained a number of Myrrnacan 
sites, experienced as thorough an amalgamation of Hellenic and native 
races, and at the same time became politically centralized in its 
chief city, Athens. As the southmost section of Aegean coasts and 
islands was occupied by the Dorian race, which was essentially one 
though with slight local differences of blood and dialect, so the Ionian 
name generally applied to the section extending from Attica to the 
Anatolian coast. Only as the Athenians awakened to a conscious¬ 
ness of their own superiority, did they discard the Ionian name,* In 
this section, too, of Aegean shores and islands, in spite of local differ¬ 
ences in dialect and ethnic «mi|Hisition, the population was essen¬ 
tially one in language and in race, in political ami religiuu* institu¬ 
tions, and in social customs. For a long time the mother |>roplr» 
were more conservative, the colonies more progressive. 

The most fundamental transformations of this period were the 
blending of the immigrant culture with that of the natives, and the 
gradual emergence of the Hellenic world from the turmoil and the 


relative barbarism following u|kmi the Imto-Kurojwan invasions, In 
the case of many an institution or custom it is difficult, or even impo»- 
sible with our present knowledge, to determine the nationality of its 
several elements. Some aspects of the transition may I* traced most 
distinctly in Crete. After the destruction of Omissus and I'harstus we 
find the Cretans thoroughly impoverished ami devitalized, as is 
proved by their utter inability to repair the damage. When these 
sites came to be rcoccupied with |ioor dwellings, the magnificent 
palace was in like manner sutwrseded by a smaller ami chewier home 
of the European type, built for a king of scant means and narrow 
sway. Art was the same in technique but all inspiration was gone. 
Naturalism yielded to stiff geometric patterns. Thi» style, after re¬ 
maining in the background from the early bronze age now reasserted 
itself. The graceful spirals, octopi, flowers, leaves and rendXnf 
Mmoan culture were driven from the field by zig-zags, triangles 
checkers, and meanders, The same changes were taking pla.r 
hroughout the Mmoan area; they were in fact most pronounced on 
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the Greek penimnda. whence llirv extended to the rr*t of the Aegean 
region. ‘Thr artirti* worth varied atcordmg to locality from thr 
hnrliarmi.il *§wt imcn* found in mrlimt Sparta to thr far murr graceful 
form* of Crete ami Rhode*. where Mi moot tradition* were rrlativrly 
atrang. Everywhere thr quality improved throughout thr age, Fur 
obvious reason* thr rmaioamr wm *prrdir*t in Crete tlrr artistic 
activity of thin period is typified hy the mythical Daedalus, whim? 
fame find* an echo in thr MatiS* 

Before thr close of thr period, however, thr Cretan* wrrr outdid 
lancrtl hy thr Ionian*, who having passed from thr decadent Mintmn 
to fin* gratttrtrk style rapidly emerged from thin condition, Their 
a Hi*!* adapted for vase iminting* and ornamental work in ivory, 
bronae, and allvrr more lifelike representation* of mm ami nature, 
with a trndrtiry to prt*r**k*tal ami heraldic grouping*, with a fond* 
or** for winged men, women, ami IsmMs ami for human headed ink 
mal* The*e fealurr*, rommonly drwrilwrd a* Orientalising, may 
have Item due to itmlml with the Fart in thr ruflv Middle Age, l»ut 
had developed to a degree of artirtk merit far »U|»erkir to their 
Oriental pattrmc 

Cunlrit*»tian* to thi« tinge of pmgrr** were made, mg only hy the 
Aegean Grrrk*. tail alwi bv the Thorniitan*, who too were heir* of 
Minoan idilute Their geographical Mluaikm no a narrow coart 
made them a tea faring folk On the downfall of the <‘retail naval 
t*iwrr their maritirr* viwaged into the Aegean tea. where they traded 
with thr Greek* in the manner desert! ml hy limner Their thief *rr» 
vice to i initiation wa* thr iran*yni**i«ai of writing from the Minoan* 
In liar Hellene* of the Middle Age The Minoan linear script, enm- 
priting word sign* and *yllal»lr *ign*, gratlually grew simpler, chiefly 
through the dropping of char alter* In Cyprus it wa* limited to 
syllabic sign*, and in Syria a further rtrj* wa* taken when tlir number 
of lhr*e sign* wa* reduced to fwentydwo* each rtanding for a tingle 
ronwmantal sound, whereas the vowel* remained unrepresented. 
Receiving this •crlirt from the l*bornirh»n*. proiaddy about WO, the 
Ionian* transformed it into a phone! k al|4ial*rt "Till the opening of 
llie srvmllt century, however, II* use remained rslmttrly rare, Mean* 
white Greek* and Phomkiavia continue*! to interchange ware* am! 
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art patterns. As the Ionians were the more highly endowed rare, it is 
likely that they gave more than they received, and that muvh which 
has hitherto been described as Phoenician should lie credited to the 
Greeks. From the ninth to the seventh century accordingly it am 
not the Phoenicians but the Ionians who were leaders in the geometric 
and “ Orientalizing ” art which extended from the Euphrates to Italy 
and Sicily. 11 In an age of general iwverty we find throughout the 
area once Minoan a remarkable tendency to refinement and luxury 
among the nobles most noticeable in the Ionian*. In peace, especially 
during the sumptuous religious festivals, they indulged in the luxury 
of trailing gowns of linen, richly dyed in colors from the |>urplc 
mollusk, 12 and adorned themselves with a profusion of jewelry. 
Their costliest and most artistic works still surviving are gold orna¬ 
ments of various forms and silver cups, plates, and shield*, all richly 
decorated with scenes from mythical or real life. Everywhere ton 
the Greeks of the period cultivated singing and enjoyed tl»e music 
of the lyre and pijK*. 

The geometric motive, which prevailed till near the end of the 
period, was derived in part from weaving; and the nobles and king* 
wore robes adorned with inwoven or embroidered |«ttrrn» in the pre¬ 
vailing art. In fact the entire life of this area was undergoing a 
profound transformation, manifested as distinctly in tire** as in any 
other external feature of society. The hdmrer, conservative and eco¬ 
nomical, continued even in historical Greece to wear the waist cloth. 
The chiton, obviously a Semitic word meaning linen, was a newer gar¬ 
ment sewn in the form of a sleeveless shirt which cuvrm! ihr U«|y 
and hips, and which could lie girt in at the waist by a broad l»rlt k 
more stately chiton, adapted to gods and kings, doubtless too the holi¬ 
day attire of all who could afford the luxury, reached from neck to 
ankles. 1 he tightness of the dress, whether short or lung, is s 
heritage from Minoan costume. 1 * 

StiH more conservative was the garb of women. The goddess 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta wore a ralie seemingly comiKwed of a low- 
cut waist with shoulder straps, belt and tight skirt of strongly Minnon 
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aspect. A great innovation of the age, however, was the fil>ula, a 
safety-pin of varying form anti complexity, which brought ulxtut tt 
revolution in dress. This method of fastening was used in the 
peplos, a woman’s gown which reached from neck to feet. It was 
a rectangular cloth folded double above the waist line anti drawn up 
under the belt so as to form a (touch around the Ixslv. Gradually 
prevailing over all other styles, it became the Doric gown of the 
historical age. The hair of women and men alike grew long and 
hung down in several heavy strands on lioth side# of the face, held 
in order by a band encircling the head, Although these article# 
of dress began to appear early in the Mycenaean period, it was not 
till the Middle Age that they displaced the Minaon patterns. 1 * 

One of the most important constructive elements in the new civilisa¬ 
tion, which gradually emerged from the ruins of the old, was the rise 
of the iron industry. In the fourteenth century this manufacture 
was well developed in the Hittite country of eastern Asia Minor. 
The metal was mined in the region afterward known as Pontus. and 
the process of hardening it to steel is indicated by its use for sword 
blades. Thus writes a Hittite king to another person, probably the 
Egyptian pharaoh: “As regards your writing to me for purr iron, 
there is no pure iron prepared in mv storehouse. , , . As s««>n ns ir 
is ready, I will forward it to you. Now 1 am sending you an iron 
sword blade." The use of the metal for tools and wrapons. extend¬ 
ing westward, reached Crete in the thirteenth century, where iron 
axes, picks, swords, and sjicar heads have Iwrn found in and alwiut 
some beehive tombs of that age. I hence its use passed more slowly 
over the disturbed Aegean ami to Laconia, Attica, and Thrssaly, 
and to their colonies. Its (letietration into Laconia seems to have 
been especially slow, Although from the Ixrginning of the {teriod 
bronze objects abound in louonian droits, no iron has liern found 
in the strata below the eighth century. In fact the immigrants of 
Doric speech arrived in Pelo|>onnrse in the early transition from 
bronze to iron. While the metal was still nearer the Peloponnesians, 
like other Greeks, began to use it as money. The pieces so employed 
were in the form of a spit or of a round bar. Still later come the 
use of this metal in tools and weapons. 1 * 
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The »oj*rriof m»wrr of *Ircl in wra|**n* of Mm k rendered ncce*- 
mry the *trrngthrt»ing of the tlrfenovr armor I hr round nr civil 
large. rein fan rd bv 11 central bnmr Imm, look, ihr place of thr hu.gr 
man-rovrrtng diirld, which bowrm lingered m hy (hr *tde of the 
improved imitrm* At the mtm limr thr warrior proirtird hi* head 
with a helmet iopfird by 11 high hronir twl, hi* I icily with a hauberk 
of mrtal plate* that minted in front and behind. iml broom? greaves 
for thr leg* Mow Ihr knreiv 1 * 

Those who hid Ihr mrtmi ami thr intelligence to procure thr im* 
proved equipment gained through it a political Miprrtority over thdr 
neighbor*. Thr working of thr iron mine* in Mount Tafgetus, 
which *r|nratr* Laconia from Mesaetiia, accrued to thr advantage 
of thr Spartans, who waged frequent war* of conquest with thrir 
weaker neighbors, with thr mult that tarforr thr rntl of thr eighth 
ernturv they hail brought all Laconia umlrr thrir sway. In thr in¬ 
terval* of | trace thry rtrrtt*vd thrir prowr** in hunting wild animal* 
on ihr neighboring mountains, In like manner thr Ionian* of CJreree 
and of the adjacent idattd* drew iron from thr mine* of Euliira and 
Srri|4itm„ A* In thr M innun age. the mtblr. equipping himself 
with heavy armor. rode to war in a car driven by hi* squire* When 
brforr thr * lt**r of the firfiiil ilir chariot was ilinartlnl, ihr noble 
Imiftilr hi* *lrrd and rule to battle t hi* mounted wjuirr by hi* *tdr; 
Of hr took itmmand of a light galley propelled by oar* and a mast, 
and armed with a submarine ram fur availing thr enemy 1 * craft., 

€Wr*|*widiiig change’* weir taking place in rrligom For a time 
ihr rvemaliun of thr dead* dmilillma aerom|ianird by a weakening of 
belief in the tamer of gbt*»f», tmdrd to *ut«rr*rtlr inhuntaSion; but 
In thr vnd ilir burial of Ihr unturned body, without wholly display* 
Ing thr other form, femailed though in tnmln* tin *mall to tw looked 
U|wst a* dwelling*. Men coftliourd accordingly to worship thr dead. 
Still greater reverence wa* t*aid to heroes, who a* *on* or near desetfi* 
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Hants of the gods, were gigantic in stature and strength, Having 
lived mightily among men, they died and were buried; but thrii 
spirits remained powerful to harm or bless. Greatest of all heroes 
was Heracles, whose cult was already widespread over Hellas. 
Many heroes remained local. The Spartans worship^! Menelaui 
and Helen at a great hero-shrine, herubn. on the left hank of th* 
Eurotas, whereas the chief hero of the Athenians was Theseus, to 
whom, while king, they ascrilted the |>olitieal unification of Attica.” 

The Indo-European and Minoan religions gradually melted into 
one. The Northern invaders adopted Minoan Artemis and Aphro¬ 
dite, apparently with little change, The immigrants to Miletus were 
as receptive of native cults as of native blood. The desire to se¬ 
cure the protection of the local deities and the good will of the Carians 
went hand in hand with greed for the protiertic* of these gods. 



SrtlMAKINKKAM 
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Identifying their own skv-deitv Zeus with the god of the double 
axe, they converted the shrines and sacred domains of the Carian 
deity to their own service. In like manner their Artemis usurjwd 
the pro|>erty and various attributes of the Great Mother, t'ytielc, 
Elsewhere Zeus was identified with the son of Cretan Rhea. The 


character and attributes of the archer Apollo, especially his heatings, 
purifications, and oracles, scent to lie in considerable part Minoan. 1 * 
These are mere suggestions of that amalgamation which with our 
present knowledge it is im|>o*sihlc to analyze in detail. At least 
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wr #rr warranlrd in a**uming that no dniv of hi«ioru'.»t firm, mat 
wfrlv lie regarded a* iuir. lv Imlo F.uru|ir.ui or purely Mmoatt 
anil thr nalivr rate. rmlownl with a .rralivr grniu* in religion 
as in art. ronirthnlrd far nu.fr than Mir imoming Northerner* l» 
Hrllrnn Iwtirf a«wl ritual. Ihr prevailing Irmlriuy today i* u 
aiwijjn to ihr invading (woplr ihr ntnnirr a.prtt* of religion. white 
(raving to Ihr nativra ihr ghaanv fralurr*. inrlulling magit, the 
worship of ghost*, Ihr dortrinr of «in. aiu! it* iiuHlUalian by wash¬ 
ing in blood. 

It i* dgniAtanl. loo. that a* in ihr Minoan past. (hr grral dritir* 
of Ihr Mnkilr Agr wrir mainly ti«lt|r.w», «uth a* Alhrna at Athens, 
Artrmi* al Sparta and Kphr*o., and llrra al Argo*. Thr worship of 
lhr*r hravrnlv w.«nrn wa* inlimalrlv l»*md Uf> will* ihr |Hildi. lifr 
of Mir tilir* wherein ihrv srvrratly made Muir b«»mr», Thr dwriting 
of Ihr drily imilalrti Mw F.uropran lv|*r «f j^larr In ihr ninth 
tmlurv ihr N|*artan* rmlrd lo Artrmi* Orillia a trntplr • im»i«tuig of 
a wntidrn framr, with wall* of onltirnl l>rn k rr*itng on a Inundation 
of *lonr I Tar J|»» of Ihr gahh-d roof wa* *»i|>|*irtrt| hy an inlrrior 
row of wiaalm tofumn*. running trnglhwi*r through Mir triilrr tl 
wa* a •mall luulding l<»» Mian fiflrrti l*> Murtv frrl In rtlrnl, designed 
ntainlv a* a »hr|lrr fur ihr drill and her ulrn*ll* and gift*, whirr a* 
Ihr worshipper* gaMwrrd at««it ihr grral altar .ail.UIr Thr g.ddr** 
hrrwtf, rr|.r.*rnfrd l.v a jur.r of w...l rudrlv rarvrd. wa* *o .mall 
lhal Mw |.rir.tr*. rmdd hold II u. hrr hand. in origin a naturr 
gi*|.|r... «|w gave fertility lo ft«»k» and Arid., and wa. i->lmni** of 
youth* in llwir alhlrtk training, and of girl* who wor.hipj.rd hrr in 
thnral «**tg and in ma*kr*l msturnal |m>rwii«u •* 

Summarily, thr I for ian* amt l.mian., ta.uj.ying Mw area tmrr mo*t 
Ihoruughty |wrtnralrd with Minoan .ulHifr, wrrr u* prim ipal hrir* 
In matrrial .IttliMltan, rrligion, gMvrrnmrnt, and «** lal *irm turr Ihry 
Wrrr rwwntlallv alike, am! it wa* owing I hlrflv to drvrh»pmrni. hr- 
ginning near thr rtosr of Ihr Mi.idlr Agr, atawr all in Mw brilliant 
growth of Indu«lry, rommrrrr. ami inlrllrrtual lifr among thr Ionian*, 
that in I hr hUlorirat jwfiiaj Mw trading ■ trtmun.il tr. of ihr two 
rarr* diffrrrd widrly front rath other 

II Aw*i*x {‘mi.uirarioN *wt» IVttray 
Hhitr Ionian* and Ibadan* wrrr opting Mw rrniral and south* 
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era parts of the Aegean islands and Anatolian coasts, the Aeolian* of 
Thessaly and Boeotia were engaged in a parallel movement of col- 
onization. They settled in Lesbos, where Mytilene gained the first 
rank in population and power. Chios, too, they occupied On the 
adjoining mainland they founded twelve settlement*, among which 
were Cyme and Smyrna, 8 " The Aeolian colonist* had liern hut 
slightly touched by Minoan culture and only in it* drradent form. 
Most of them were men of new blood and fresh idea*, the fir»t Euro¬ 
peans whom we can clearly know, In all probability it i* mainly 
their life that is pictured by Homer, His age, home, and person¬ 
ality are still under controversy. Are the epic* attributed to him, 
the Iliad and the Odysstv, the work of one poet or of a lung *ur- 
cession of minstrels? Whether an individual or a collective unit, 
did Homer live on the Greek mainland or in the Anatolian colonim, 
soon after the close of the Minoan age, hence atxait 1 IDO, or three 
centuries later? Do his (xiems picture a single phase or *uccr**ive 
phases of culture? These problems are still pressing for solution 
The present volume has no space for the detail* of the controversy 


It must limit itself to the presentation of a view which mim to the 
writer most reasonable in the light of the known fact*. 

Most probably the Minoan*, like the contemimrary Oriental*, had 
a written literature of chronicles, songs, and epic*. However that 
may be, centuries Indore Homer, “ Adman ” minstrel* chanted lay* 
of war and adventure in the palaces of the glorious Minoan age 
Through song and story the memories of Minoan splendor wrre 
vividly retained to the end of the colonial |rri«*|.*' Tradition may 
well have been aided by the survival here and therr of an old |>alacr, 
and more abundantly of rich furniture, gold cup*, inlaid sword* and 
other artistic objects, preserved a* heirloom* in the families of the 
great. In these ways material from the golden age, and from that 
of decadence, came down to the time of Homer, who well knew the 
art though not the artists, 88 The minstrel predrerwor* of H.**, 
hved in Thessaly and it* neighborhood. The god* are therefore 
Thessalian, their home is Mount Olympus; the Thesnallan local 
cooring is strong; and the political, social, and rrtigiou* almw)d«err 
is Euro|R‘un rather than Minoan. 
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Among the colonists to Asia Minor came bards with their lays 
and traditions; and there the struggle of the immigrants with strange 
environment stimulated the poetic genius to heroic efforts. Among 
them was Homer, the supreme genius of epic song. His home was 
Smyrna or Chios, where dwelt Aeolians and Ionians mixed. 23 His 
dialect accordingly combines those of the two races, while the life 
of his neighborhood is Aeolic modified by Ionian influence. He 
lived about 800, and may have composed both Iliad and Odyssey, 
not by incorporating earlier lays or by merely adding to an existing 
epic, but by totally new creations, yet from tradition contained in 
extant songs. After his time his poems underwent some changes, 
especially during the eighth and seventh centuries. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that Homer’s poems, which are mainly Indo-European, became 
the inspiration arid the literary models of the historical Greeks. The 
life he pictures is not homogeneous but a mingling of the traditional 
and the ideal with contemporary facts. 24 

Living no long time after an age of colonization, Homer knew 
how a city was founded. The Phaeacians of old, he informs us, 
dwelt in Hypereia, near the Cyclopes, who continually vexed them. 
“ Thence the godlike Nausithoiis made them depart, and he carried 
them away, and planted them in Scheria, far off from men that live 
by bread. And he drew a wall about the town, and built houses and 
made shrines for the gods and meted out the fields.” He became 
king of the city, and at his death his sceptre passed to his son. 25 

The land was distributed on an aristocratic principle. Wood and 
pasture remained common to all, whereas special domains were re¬ 
served for the king and the gods, while to the great men, the king’s 
councillors and commanders of troops in war, were granted large 
estates, to be worked by their slaves, hired men, or tenants. The 
common freeman received a lot in the city for his dwelling and in 
the country a field for cultivation. Such ownership of land as 
existed was vested in the family, and was not subject to transfer by 
sale. 26 

Country life. Slaves and common freemen lived the crudest lives 
devoid of every comfort. The hut of the swineherd had no table, 
chair or bed. Laertes, driven from the throne of Ithaca because of 

23 p. 33. 

24 H. Civ. 2-5. 

25 Od. vi. 6 ff.; cf. Athen. iv. 63, for allotment of landing at the founding of Syracuse. 

26 Od. xiv. 211; xv. 488 ff.; 11. xi. 68 f.; xviii. 542 ff. 
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old age, retired to the country, where he lived a jnwr man: *• Thy 
father abides there in the field, and goes not down to the Imvn, nor 
lies he on bedding or rugs or shining blankets, but all the winter 
he sleeps where sleep the thralls in the house, in the ashes by the 
fire, and is clad in sorry raiment. Hut when the summer come# and 
the rich harvest-tide, his beds of fallen leaves are strewn lowly all 
about the knoll of his vineyard plot. There he lies sorrowing." 
We see the same old man " in the terraced vineyard, digging aUait a 
plant, clothed in a filthy chiton, patched ami unseemly, with 
clouted leggings of oxhide Imund ulwut his legs, against the 
scratches of the brambles, amt long sleeves over his hands by reason 
of the briars, and an his head he wore a goatskin rap; " ** or trudg¬ 
ing home weary at night to receive his fond prepared by an old 
Sicilian woman. Out of keeping with this sorry life i* the fart 
that he was the proprietor of a *’ rich and well-ordered farm, that 
he had won for himself of old. as the prize of great toil in war 
There was his house, and all alwHil it ran the huts whrrrin the 
thralls were wont to eat and dwell and sleep, IniiuLiih ii that worked 
his will.” w We watch the lulmrers plough, plant, reap, thresh, dig 
trenches, build stone femes, fell trees, and dispute over the l»«ind.t 
ries of their fields. They produced nearly everything they ttrrded, 
they rarely went to town, to purchase bronze or iron fur their forges. 
and they seem to have Urn nit off from all (>oliiital life, 

The city. The city was small. Therein lived thr king, the no¬ 
ble and wealthy with their household slaves, and the rtanmon agri 
cultural class whose estates were conveniently near. There, loo, dwrlt 
potters, curriers, bronzesmiths, and a few merchants, who dealt in 
useful metals and in irojxirted Eastern luxuries. Into the harbor 
sailed Phoenicians in their ships laden with ” countlrsa gauds,” anti 
while they traded they kidnap|«d children, profitably combining 
commerce with robliery. Among a people- of action the pirate was 
more esteemed than the lazy merchant,*” The city was tail rudely 
fortified. I he palace was like the Mycenaean of simple form, con* 
sistmg of a great halt with central hearth, l>alh and sleeping raottts, 
and a vestibule leading to a front court. The splendid furnishings 
described by Homer were cither heirloom# or a mere memory of a 
richer and more cultured age. 
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Government: the king. IT*. Homm, «,.v,rmm„t ...ntra.i* with 
llir Minna it I In’ Human hv m it* *tniph’*t rlrnirnt* vrt 

Ihr rnoctnou* pHi.n.i.m* of thr king mav U- a hmilh lr.nn thr 
Min.mu South Hr w»» a nrar drwrndaut. prrlrr 4 l.lv 4 gnat g r , 4m | 
♦cm 4 %t Zru* **r iumr uihrr gml 11 

Hi« tumor. Ion, wa* from Zru*. loril of .ounwl, who .hrrtdird 
him, granlitl him giorv, ami form dud turn rvrn with thought* 
Hi* *rr|4fr. the *ijrn of hi* powrr, wa» mailr in hravrn ami given 
hr a «<*) «» thr founder of hi* dvna*ly Ihr people, thrrrhirr, 
firaywl ami brarkrnrd to him a* to a god * * Hrrr wr havr an ap- 
pronih to the Orirntal g.»l king Among thr Greek* of Hunter * 
time, lumrvrr, thr*r w»*t Uw.ting* wrrr rm|>ty; thr king mainlainrtl 
hi* |*la»r only hy *u|*rrinr |>rr*«mal ability, a* in wtni harlot mu* 
lifr; ** ami hi* jmwrr dr|>rndrd on thr mimtwr ol lroo|»* hr Jrd 
Thu* with Agamrmmm " followed thr nuot ami it.**llir*t folk hr 
far; ami in their mul.t himwlf wa» .lad in lla.hing l.rntue, all 
Klornai*. ami wa* prrmiinrnt ami.) all warrior*, I*,auw hr wa* g.« a | 
Iir»t an*| |r«| folk far grralr*! in tuiinlirr ” ** Krlaltmi* wrrr |»r 
*»«*! «»*» throrv of govrrnmrtil. or rvrn idra of governntriil in 
||»r ahvtra.t, had vrt artwti 

t trdmardv thr ktngdop wa* lirrrdilarv , vrt if thr mm wa* too 
yiamit »r .ahrtwiw imomiwtml thr ... t ,trr might t***. to a l.rothrr 
or Other rrlat.vr t k • a*|iMtallv a new fainitv 1 III* to Ihr wrptrr, 
In llha.4 ««nr kind of potailar rlr.tt.m wa. thought of to fill the 
Ihnmr of iMvwu*. in .a*r thr natural hrtr .hiathl not no.ml *’ 

For *U|g«>rt thr king dr|*m|rd «m thr grrat ralalr allathrd to thr 
t»rj4rr, |wrw«tal or family pr.^wrtv, gift* from hi. wihje.I*, hi. large 
dwrr of laaitv ami tbohr ta.rti.rn* of *a«tHi. .aI votim* Hr w.*r 
an 1 rown or |*tr|Jr t.J*r. lait drr.wd and n|uip|>rd himwlf littlr 
'*1trr than other mildew 

The State. In thi* |>ctiod and aiming itww |if«H*lr I hr Malr mm 
i rfutlr !itiilrifrl*:i|«pfl «t|lh fum linn* M*rr»|«tfi«linitly Urn 

illll ill 1 hr illily* tlruflg iiiti«rilrr«|, **l j#f«>1riiiiig jhr |n:i|«y« 

(ram fateigit rttoftiie* rtuilr ihr ling m grtirml, thr rsmwmmtvf-* 
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in-chief of the army. The need of protecting the state itself from 
domestic foes, from treason and rebellion, gave him judicial |>ower. 
It was no less incumbent ujion the government to avert the anger of 
the gods and to secure their good will and beneficence. From this 
need arose the king’s priestly character. Notable is the fact that 
the state had not yet acquired the function of protecting the lives 
and property of the citizens; that was a private affair. One who slew 
another fled from the country to esca|w the vengeance of the mur¬ 
dered man’s kin, or remained on condition of paying a sum accepta¬ 
ble to the kinsmen.” With such things the government had nothing 
to do. Likewise it was incumlient on each individual to protect 
his own property from thieves and robbers. There were no |iulire or 
officers of justice, and in time of (race no army. It often hap|iened, 
however, that the disputants brought their case for arbitration to the 
king, queen, or councillors. In the famous trial scene pictured on 
the shield of Achilles the question seems to lie whether the slayer 
has paid the blood money to the kin. " The folk were gathered in 
the assembly place; for there a strife was arisen, two men striving 
for the blood-price of a man slain; the one claimed he had paid full 
atonement, expounding to the people, but the other denied him and 
would take naught; amt Imth were fain to receive judgment at the 
hands of an arbiter. And the folk were cheering Imth, a* they took 
part on either side. And heralds kept order among the folk, while 
the elders on polished stones were sitting in the sacred emir, and 
holding in their hands staves from the loud-voiced heralds. Then 
before the people they rose up and gave judgment each in turn. 
And in the midst lav two talents of gold, to give to him who should 
plead most righteously,”” Probably the councillor who received the 
loudest applause from the |>eoplc was dermrd the wisest judge. 
Here is the faint beginning of popular jurisdiction which culminated 
in the courts of Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries n. t\ M 
The council. The king was absolute only on the liatlleArld, where 
he exercised the power of life and death,** It is true that there waa 
no constitutional way of checking him or of calling him to account; 
but in point of fact he was limited by the council of elders and by 
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ihr jmpular aaacmbly. The memlwr* of llir il (Unde) had the 
name tumor* mid title* a* the king 'Huy, ton. are 44 **rj*trr-Iwaritig 
king*’* ami M fimtrrling* of Key*." Ihr king wa* hinwlf a mutt* 
rillor, and merely the fir* I among **jual* *** When a* the tunned war 
an essential element of government, the king wa* tml m eonodrrrd, 
m hi* presence wa* unnrrraaary to the a**cmbly of that Imdy or the 
tmnnartion of bovine** by it ,, 11 Individual mmilirr* relinked him 
sharply, denounced him a* unfit to rule, and often diwdtryrd hi* 
command. They were haughty, ijuarrel.*tmtr and umiUudmatr 
Tht right tU lit In CMftCib The right to give advice tle|tended 
an the wiadam of age — hence the mcmlicr* were railed elder* m 
lineage or voceemi in war** ‘the numlwr wa* *«ital), never more than 
a datrn* Any man of Influence in die romimmity, vaprcially with 
ability to rai*r and command military forte*, wa* wire «ti lie given 
a plate in the council hv the king, anti when once a oral wait «t* 
tahliihrd it lircamr hereditary ,** l ? *ually the t mint it lor* aoacftiblrd 
round the table of the king, and l*rgan l>u*inr*» after partaking of hi* 
hoapilalily. The di*tu«*ion latirtl till all agreed The idea of vot¬ 
ing or of maiorilv wa* Itstallv aWnt 44 

There were no ajwrkdUrd function* or de)»arfmrnt* of adminU* 
fmtlott, individually and toilet tivrly the councillor* a**i*trd and 
limited the king in all hi* dtslir*, military, judicial ami rrbgimi* 
Though they had no legal wav of turning the king, their toilet live 
will generally prevailed It rrtfuirrd toil a alight aloft in the jm* 
Htical Ixalame to change the kitigahip into an aritlotracy In the 
a learner of I My**eu« hi* routtlry wa* k ingle**, virtually an aridorfary, 
at tile inert y of til rf*ti lent, avafitimia noble*, in wloan the jmrt, whoar 
aympatblet were with the royal family, could m-ugnior no legitimate 
authority, 

Ths assembly af For die common* the /eu* nurtured 

prime cberidird auprnor contemnt,** lail in prat tier hr had to heed 

their will, tit war all fighter*, in |*racr all mm within m near the 

city attended the a**rmb)y railed by king or nutde. tiftrii the *|ue** 

lion brought lirfore tbrfn had prrvitiu*ly l*rro *em*idrfrtl in roun* 

cih i#i they were uauaily *uth m affected die (ample ami who* 
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execution required their cooperation. The chief speakers were the 
king and councillors, though commoners were not wholly debarred.” 
The commons expressed assent by shouting; their disapproval by 
silence points to remarkable self-restraint. Ordinarily their opinion 
prevailed; in their gathering lay a germ of democracy, which was to 
grow and ripen to perfection in Greek states like Athens. The ten¬ 
dency of the time, however, was to abridge this influence in the 
aristocratic interest. In Ithaca during the king's long absence the 
nobles neglected to summon it; they themselves “ all together went to 
the assembly place, and suffered none others to sit with them, either 
of the young men or of the elders.’*" By degrading the office of 
king and by neglecting to call the assembly or by restricting it to their 
own kinsmen and partisans, the nobles were already converting the 
monarchy into an aristocracy. 

Religion. In the religion of Homer we find a striking contrast with 
the Minoan age. The people of whom he sjieaks feared no ghosts, 
nor venerated heroes or fetishes or the dead or monsters. The few 
abnormal creatures who existed in imagination were not the objects 
of worship. All the gods had human form, anti with the exception 
of the lame smith Hephaestus, all were models of ln-uuty, They 
differed from men only in their sujierior stature, strength, and physi¬ 
cal perfection, in the character of their fi**! and drink (ambrosia and 
nectar), in their dwelling-place and life of ease, and in their immor¬ 
tality. They needed sleep, suffered pain, ami were sometimes 
wounded by men in battle. 4 " Though Zeus was sujierior, all were lim¬ 
ited in knowledge and power, They pursued their several inclina¬ 
tions, now in disola'diencc to Zeus, now winning him by persuasion or 
cajolery. At times his throne, like that of the mortal king, was in¬ 
secure/ 0 and again his vast superiority seems to indicate a growing 
monotheism. 

The council and society of the gods. The great deities dwelt 
together as a family on the summit of snowy 0!ytn|>us. There 
they spent their time in hajijiy feasting; or schemed and quarreled; 
or under the presidency of Zeus, father of gods and men, they sat 
in council on the destinies of human kind/' Their society was a 
reflection from that of earth, yet freer from moral restraint. They 

*111. i. M tf.; II. W, 21* ff, 
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IhhI all thr rvil nn writ an ^ihhI «)U»%lili« ^ nf man, tittlml, the |mr( 
apiaMm In takr ilrlmlit it) holding up tilt* I’radlir* «»t 4 * 

Aphrodite .iml Arc?, tu ridicule. 

Their relations with men, in their dealing* with turn they were 
muvitl l*y ui|>ritr; they IhI|ki| those whom they loved .onI brought 
misfortune mi thr object* of thrir h.itr, or u|hiu iliinr who ueglccIrtJ 
mu rtfur or thr fulfillment of u vow to them .•** Vet in a limited 
measure they were the prole* tor* of right ami the avenger* of wrung. 
" Y "»* “"*• «*» ««•*. fating «t all manner of form* in the likeness of 
strangers from foreign lands, wander through the cities, la-holding the 
insolence and the righteous wpirit of men ," 44 *1 hey rewarded the 
good. lull lovrd not rvil deeds. 

Morally imperfect, like human Iwing*, these god*, as Hunter rrjv- 
resent* them, with their . Irttr-cul. alhlrlie forms, their majestic tirauly, 
their in.es.ant free activity, were the thief inspiration of Hellenic 
sculpture front the sixth century through the |*-ri.»| of it* a. me and 
tie* line 

Priests and temples; swri, lliatur knew no priestly *a»tc or 
hierarchy I hr gods were so near t*> men a* to demand no inter- 
mcdtarir* the father prayed and *a«nfitrtl for the family, the 
king and lloblr* for the .tale, and ea.ll individual for himself Here 
and there were temple*. most of them doubtless only large enough 
to shelter an image So. h a shrine was under the .are of a priest, 
who thiAigli dear to the g<al*. wa* a* a rule not a itoidr or in any way 
»U|irrittr to Miter men Seers wrrr classed along with craftsmen, 
(althas, tlte most trlehraled. rrfers to himself a* a man of inferior 
s«ial rank.** The noble* had not yet ntmti^idisrcl religion or con¬ 
verted it to a |s4iti< al instrument 

Th# dud, In llte treatment of the dead and in tltrir view of 
the spirit life, llte Homeric Greeks were far removed frtett the Min* 
aunt. Vestige* of rmlsalming may have tarn Iturrnwed from llte 
Mtuth. tsul llte Arolian* of Homer always I aimed ihe l*»|y and tie- 
(tosiled Ihe ashes in an urn. over which they hraiwd a calm; on Ihe 
tup of this mound they set a pillar In general opinion all souls 
passed unconditionally to the realm of Hades in the far Wert or 
hettvalh the earth.** there to lead a shadowy joy lea* existence The 
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shade of Achilles says, “Speak not comfortably to me of death, 
dorious Odysseus. I should rather la' upon the field as the servant 
of another, of one who had no land and little property, than a king of 

all the dead .” 58 , , , ,, . . 

Elysium. Once only the |wet speaks of a future world of hap¬ 
piness the Elysian plain in the extreme West, " where life is easiest 
for men. No snow is there, nor yet great storm nor any rain; l>ut 
always ocean sendeth forth the hreere of the shrill west to blow cool 
on men .” 67 There dwells fair-haired Rhadamanthus, brother of 
Minos; and thither the gods will carry Mrnelaus, because he has 
Helen to wife and through her is deemed a son of Zeus. Thus this 
paradise is oj>en to a few favorite# of the gods. 

Morals. In moral living the Homeric Greeks derived little aid 
from their deities. It is true that religion taught them to pity and 
protect stranger suppliants, to honor jwrents, to refrain from over¬ 
weening pride, and in a general way, by precept rather than by the 
example of the gods, to cultivate righteousness.” Hut their moral 
progress, whatever it was. must lie attributed to purely human effort. 
Their virtues were preeminently military — above all, physical 
strength and bravery. The had man was the eoward and weakling. 
Wisdom was skill in the use of arms or in the management of men, 
or shrewdness in daily life. The Greeks were proverbially deceit¬ 
ful; and Homer’s gods and men indulge in clever lying; yet Achilles 
exclaims: “ Hateful to me as the gates of Hades is the man who 
conceals one thing in his breast and speaks another.” ** Patience, 
temperance, and self-control are commended in the hero Odysmis. 
The spirit of justice and general good order within the state and the 
army is pronounced; the numlier of crimes is remarkably few in view 
of the lack of su[K*rviston on the part of the government. 

Family life. Perhaps the most charming feature of Homeric life 
is the love of husband and wife, of parents and children — the af¬ 
fection which binds the family together in a moral unity.*® This 
bond was drawn the closer by the circumstance that, unaided by the 
state, the family had to protect its own property and lives and avenge 
its wrongs . 81 The father was head of the family but the mother's 
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place was dually honorable, and descent through her was highly 
esteemed.*’ Her father had received fur her hand a bride-price in 
oxen, which went to her as dowry;and the ludv of rank chose her 
husband from among the suitors.* 4 Women sat with men in the 
great hall and went alwut freely in city and country.** Sometimes the 
queen alone held the royal office.** This honorable and influential 
[dace of woman was one to which Indo-Kuro|>ean and Minoan senti¬ 
ments and usages alike contributed. It is true that her pacific 
nature and her physical inferiority made her the prey of war, the 
victim of the brutal conqueror; and often her husband's lack of re¬ 
spect for the marriage I tone! subjected her to distressing humiliation; 
yet at least in the higher class these disadvantages were in (tart made 
good by the love and honor, the chivalrous treatment and social 
power accorded her alike by kin, townspeople, and guests from other 
statrs. 
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CHAPTER IV 

economic growth and colonial expansion 

750 - 47 ') 

Agriculture. The decline of Mtnonn culture had liren acrom 
panied by a vast depopulation, made gm*l only in part by the infiltra¬ 
tion of strangers. In the Middle Age forests grew up over many w 
field that had once ia-en tilled or occupied hy human dwellings, A* 
the Hellenes emerge from the darkness of that time, we find them, 
at the close of the eighth century, chiefly engaged in grading and 
agriculture. There remained abundant public land cm the mountain 
slopes, on which the citizens freely pastured their flocks, ami rut 
wood for fuel and I Holding . 1 The arable fields wrrr the pr»|ierty of 
king, gods, associations of various kinds, and citizen families. Our 
chief source for the iieginning of this |ieriod is Hesiod's IVorks ami 
Days A He instructs the jieasant proprietor *' first of all to get n rot- 
tage and a woman and an ox for plowing, and all necessary furnish¬ 
ings in his house," s for neighbors do not like to lend; “ keep a sharp- 
toothed dog, stint not his food, lest a day-slumi swing man roll thee of 
thy belongings.”* His advice is directed chiefly, however, to the 

1 Homeric Hymn In Drmrtrr, Hr*M, Wmh* 4jp $, toll, mt t 
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small country esquire, whc m manor house Maud* near the group of 
slave cabins/ Yet even on »uvh an estate life is simple and full of 
toil. The lord lulmr* along with Ids slaves, They use a wooden 
plow drawn bv a pair of steers, a mattock for breaking the clod*, 
and n rude, two-whrvlrd curt for conveyance/ t hey have no rudl 
for grinding grain ~ wheat nr more commonly barley and #|*rlt -■ ■ 
tiut crush it in a mortar, after threshing it on a hard Tieutrit floor/ 
Their grain and wine they stow for the winter in large earthen jars 
as hud lieen done in the Mi noun age, 'Hie tatair# of the seasons 
they regulate according to the movements of the stars and the phe¬ 
nomena of plant and animal life, The rising of A returns announce 
spring, and when they see the snails climbing the plants, they #liar|*eti 
siekles for the harvest/ Life is an endless round of toil, with n 
slight relaxation in the coldest month, when the fierce northeast wind 
brings to earth many a lofty oak and branching pine in the mountain 
dells; nr in hottest summer, when the tuneful cicadar shrilly sing, it 
is t»e emitted the lord to rest in a duidv grotto, while hr rats his roast 
kid, or l»erf and drinks his liibltan wine wrlLmixrd with water,* 
We tali'll but otic pleasing glimpse of indoor life, where the unwrddrd, 
tender girl lodes near her dear mother; after bathing and anointing 
herself with oil, she streps fieacrfullv during the night, while out of 
doors the homeless tmlvpou# gnaws hi* own fioi in dismal haunt*. 1 * 
(Conditions in Attica were similar, lirsides grain and grapr* this 
country pmdurrd an aUimtancr of honey, figs, and olives.. The oil 
was used fur anointing the tasty anti in the preparation of food, and 
much remained fur exportation. The govrmmrtil carefully rrgu- 
laird the planting and cure of trees, the location of hive*, the digging 
uf ditches., and the use of water from public and private wells, 11 
Country lift grows difficult. The incoming northerners had in 
fused Hellas with a tremrndous physical vitality. The rapid increase 
of imputation made county life more anil more difficult. Peasant 
estate# divided equally among the sons, soon Imsmr loo small to sup* 
I tort a family even In a prosperous season; and when crtifwi failed, 
the situation of the j sourer farmers grew desperate Iletiet is Is, .say# 
Hesiod, to bring up tail a single son, especially as heirs often waste 
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tin* estate in litigation, ami the judges are ready to give the verdict to 
the tine who bring* the large*! bribe; the tntmnott man in the hands 
of a magistrate is like a nightingale in the hawk * clutches It in 
well, there hire, eschewing litigation. tn work ami save anil avoid Imr 
rowing, 11 In Attica a mortgage pillar was placed on the farm of 
the debtor; anil in failure to pay, the estate fell tn the creditor, In 
sui h a ease the debtor general I v became a tenant on the hind he tim e 
had owned, paying his ton! a sixth part of the produce. Further 
Uirrmving placed a mortgage cm the security of his own person or tin 
that of his wife or children. Such debts were hojtrlrss* and served m 
a step to slavery. Scaur escajied their doom by flight, 41 In liorofk 
day slumliertng highwaymen infested the roads, Round the smiths 
forge or in the rude club house* of the village gathered throngs of 
homeless tarings, who filled their idle hour* with evil plots. 1 * Kerry- 
whrrr in Attica stood mortgage pillars, holding HLn k Earth in slavery, 
Manv peasants, oner free, toiled trembling under their masters* 
caprices; many other* were sold, often illegally, into foreign land* l% 
1 hr agricultural ftopoklion was fast falling into slavery. The libera¬ 
tion of the Atti* |tea.«nntrv by Solon will lie considered In another 
i baptrr ( vu ) I be ghaam outlook filled the Hoeofiatt |*urf with 
darkest forrlwalittg* for the human race While, however, hr was 
rriterating his only proposal for a mre, M Work and save/* the prob 
Inn was elsewhere finding solution in the growth of skilled lal«»r 

Thi fist of ioduitry. During the Middle Age the highly dr 
veloprd M incut ft industries had almost di*ap|*carrd; and in the semi 
tiarharism of the |«rual mankiml reverted to the primitive iti*iotn 
of making at home nearly everything needed in house or field The 
village smith and tattler wrought for their immediate heigldrt»fh»*«t 
In the coast towns were shipwrights skilled in Imihling the small, 
rounddmltiimrtl lamf* of the time propelled hv a sail and at moat by 
thirty oars. With the help of his slaves the lord laiilt his own liousr, 
and women wove the nrcnsuwarv garments. Only the rich could t*ir 
chase a few luxuries, as ta|watric*» jewelry, and medicine* from I«« 
ian or Phoenician traders* or beautifully dyed woollens and linens 
brought from Lydia and Faria, Gradually* however, m life Iterator 
more sett Ini* and wraith at cumulated In the hands of lords, arose a de» 
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mand for letter ware* than could U* supplied I»v unskilled bant!* 
To meet this nml mime of the j**»r who felt crumped on their little 
farm** or were made homeless bv economic oppression, U'gan manu¬ 
facturing on it small male, Those who bail *kill ami thrift grew 
wealthy, Many an imjmverished lord la*took himself to such an 
occupation; and many it wealthy noble invented par! of hi* capital 
in trade, 111 Men of the name branch of industry banded themselves 
together for mutual encouragement anti protection, The guild, thus 
arising, patterned itself after the gens; for blood wan the firmest 
Imnd which united men, An the Alemronidav were son* of A It inrun, 
the smith* of A then* called ihemselvr* the ** mm* of Ilrtitur ^ Oral- 
ridae. There were, too, the Pruxirrgidae (" Handicrafts* Son* ") 
and various cither artisan guild*. In the*e time* work was no dis¬ 
grace; and the fact that in earlv Attica the guild* won |»ohlhal 
privilege* *)>eak* well for their rrputution 

Silvery, flaml in hand with *killrd indu*try devrlnprd da very, 
A workman who could buv a *ingle slave for hi* shop tin a me a tap 
ita!i*t on a small male, which wa* generally enlarged w ill* future pur 
chase*, till the master outrivalled the old noble in wraith and timid 
contend with him for |»oliti»al supremacy. The growth of industry 
wa* accordingly interwoven with the jmlitital ami lonstitMtionul dr 
vrhipmrnt of Greece, 

Lydian, Ionian, and Leabian Industrie*. The imhMrte* of the 
new age had their principal origin in Ionia and her nnghl*>r I,tdia, 
a country of diverse natural resources, Hour it wa* that in the 
seventh century Lydian headband*, sandal*, and golden ornament* 
for the firmitt were among the most highly prized luxuries of Hellas u 
Soon, however, these product* were excelled by the brilliant efforts of 
Ionian* and lesbians Miletus won fame for her finely worn 
woollens of rich violet, saffron, purplr, and scarlet colors, ami hr 
rare embroideries for the decoration of hats and rot*#?*, ttautalr* 
her workshop* produced a wide range of wares, not mrtti kitted it 
history, such as were .demanded by the increasing rrftnrmrnl of hr 
civilization, Second only to Miletus were other cities of Ionia, ant 
Mytllrnr on the island of Jaschas, Notably Glaum* of Chios dis 
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useful and fine arts. About the same time certain Samians intro¬ 
duced bronze casting into Greece from the Orient. 1 "' 

Aegina and Calchis. Naturally the extension of skilled industry 
over Greece was from East to West, Aegina. whose scant soil forced 
the people to industry and commerce, produced bronze work — such 
as cauldrons, tripods, and sculptured figures and grouj» — in addi¬ 
tion to small wares of various kinds. In Euboea, on the strait of 
Euripus, Chalcis iiecame a thriving industrial city. With bronae, 
obtained in part from neighboring mines, and with the purple mollusk 
caught in the strait, she manufactured wares for war and peace and 
costly dyes for kings and nobles. 

Corinth. In industry and commerce Chalcis had eventually to 
yield to Corinth, from early time renowned for wealth, its citadel 
was Acrocorinthus, a steep and lofty |ieak commanding a view of the 
Isthmus below and of a with* expanse of country all almul, The 
two harbors, one on the Saronic Gulf, the other on the Corinthian, 
afforded easy commerce with the East anil the West. To avoid the 
hazardous doubling of Cajie Malea, ship* here unloaded their freight, 
which under a toll to tin- city was transported across the Isthmus. 
Early dreams of a eanal were idle; but in lime was constructed a 
tramway for hauling ships across. The »itv was not simply a mart 
but a thriving centre of industry, which produced vases showing 
Oriental influence, bronze wares for utensils and arm*, writ woven 
and beautifully dyed woollen fabrics fur clothing and la|irstrir*. 
Even the Ionians, not content with their ri*l> native fabrics, wrUotnrd 
the Corinthian rolies of jiurplc. sea green, hyacinth, violrt, and bril¬ 
liant red. In the vases were exj»>Hrd wines, olive oil anti toilet 
ointments. These activities were fostered by the government. The 
king had been supplanted by the tro-roler* of his gens, the Hat t hiaditr, 
who, forming a close aristocracy, refused intermarriage with any 
other class. During their ninetv tears of rule (647-557) they de¬ 
veloped the useful and decorative arts to a high stage of excellence; 
and in friendly cobja-ration with ('hairis they extended their line* of 
traffic in various directions. 1 * 

Megara and Attica. Immediately to the north of Corinth was 
Megara, a little city-state with a narrow territory extending am*** 
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the Isthmus. The soil was stony, scarcely fit for anything hut graz¬ 
ing. This condition compelled the Megarians to manufacture, with 
their scant means, coarse woollens unci heavy potteries, and from 
both their narrow coasts to traffic with the East and West. In the 
seventh and sixth centuries Attica remained essentially agricultural. 
It did export, however, oil and probably wine in beautifully painted 
vases. Her great industrial and commercial development Ixdonga 
to the following jwriod. Other centres of industry and traffic will 
be mentioned in other connections. 

Colonial expansion, about 750-550. With the economic develop¬ 
ment of the period is closely connected a great movement of colonial 
expansion. 111 While in agricultural districts the departure of emi¬ 
grants lightened the burden of excessive population, the growth of 
thriving cities demanded not only an increased food supply hut an 
importation of raw materials from distant countries, and markets fur 
manufactured products. Added to the need of an outlet for the sur¬ 
plus imputation and the requirements of industry and commerce, 
were the love of adventure and enterprise ami the fortune-hunting 
spirit ini mm in many Greeks; anti as time went on, not a few were 
detached from their home countries by the political unrest which at¬ 
tended the evolution of government from monarchy to aristocracy, 
tyranny und democracy. 

Minot n, Etruscan, and Chalcidic colonization, 'I he Minoans 
had traded with Sitilv and with Italy as fur north at least as < utn- 
jBinia, and hud sent colonists thither. A last remnant most probably 
was the Etruscan people, whose Minoan ancestors came to Italy no 
later than MX). Then the mariners of Chalcis followed in the Etrus¬ 
can path •* to Campania for barter with the natives. About 750 they 
planted their first colony in Italy. The chief object was trade, as we 
may infer from its location on the little island of I'ithccussae off the 
promontory of Misenum. Here the strangers could defend them- 


*# Vat the beglnnlnga of cobmlaatlonthere *« *»tradition* are 
data* of founding *l»w In late chr^kler* are monrtmtii^. A1|hough incidentally 
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selves far better than on the mainland. It was a lovely isle, with 
a beautiful landscape, rich soil, and an exhaustless supply of the best 
clay to be found in Italy. From there they crossed over to the main¬ 
land and settled Cumae, by ancient repute the oldest Greek colony 
in the peninsula. Its founding, however, could have been no earlier 
than the middle of the eighth century. Long afterward Cumae in 
conjunction with some Athenians settled Neapolis on the Bay of 
Naples. The Cumaeans manufactured vases and metal wares for 
trade with the native Ausonians, in whose country they were set¬ 
tled, and with the Latins farther north. Their fields unstintingly 
yielded grain, with which in after years they could relieve the city 
of Rome when distressed with famine. 22 

Cumaean culture. On the loftiest hill of the city the Cumaeans 
built a temple to Apollo, in which they erected a wooden statue no less 
than fifteen feet in height. 23 The shrine was the centre of culture, 
which at that time was all religious. Here the Greeks continued to 
expand the myths of their race, making Odysseus (Ulysses) and other 
national heroes visit the shores of Italy in their wanderings. The 
volcanic character of the land suggested the presence of super-nature 
— the terrific battle of the giants for the ownership of a fertile 
neighboring plain, the cavernous mouth of Hades’ realm, and the 
mysterious abode of the Sibyl, Apollo’s prophetess, who wrote her 
oracles on leaves. This was the first Hellenic centre of culture with 
which the Romans came into touch; thence they borrowed the cult 
of Apollo and the art of writing. 

Other Chalcidic colonies. Afterward the Cumaeans with other 
colonists from the mother city founded Zancle — the “ sickle ’’-shaped 
town i — on the Sicilian side of the strait of Messene. In later years 
after receiving an accession of immigrants from Messenia, it came to 
be named Messene (Messana). Other Chalcidic towns were Rhe- 
gium on the opposite side of the strait, and Himera on the northern 
coast of Sicily far to the west of Zancle. 24 

Achaean colonies. Meanwhile Achaeans from northern Pelo- 
ponnese founded Sybaris in the instep of the peninsula. Built in 
a plain which was unhealthful yet marvellously productive, the town 
drew abundant wealth from the soil. Her people expanded by col- 

22 Strabo v. 4. 4, 9; Livy viii. 22. 5; Pliny, N. H. iii. 82; Pais, Anc, Italy, 181 £f,-~kivy 
ii. 9. 6; 34. 3. 

23 Caelius Antipater, in Peter, Relliq. I. p. 163. 

24 Sicilian colonies in general; Thuc. vi. 2-5. 
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among themselves the adjacent territory, in large estates, to be worked 
by serfs called Cyllyrians. We do not know the origin of this class 
but evidently the native Sices formed a great part of it. Far more 
numerous than their lords, they corresponded in status to the helots of 
Laconia described below. Thus the society of the colony differen¬ 
tiated into great landlords, a middle class of merchants, and artisans, 
serfs, and purchased slaves. Soon the city outgrew the island 
and expanded over the neighboring plateau. Under favoring 
conditions of location and soil Syracuse was destined in the days of 
her greatness to become the most populous and the most strongly 
fortified city in Europe. 30 

Acragas (Agrigentum) and other colonies in Sicily. Many 
other Dorian colonies from various cities were planted in southern 
Sicily, the most brilliant of which was Acragas. Its founders, 
« after l ong toils bravely borne, took by a river’s side a sacred dwell¬ 
ing place, and became the eye of Sicily, and a life of good luck clave 
to them to crown their inborn worth.” Their citadel was a lofty 
ridge two miles from the shore. Beneath this shelter on the south 
the city grew up on the high ground between two mountain streams, 
which join below before flowing on to the sea. The river’s estuary 
served as a harbor. There the jars of oil and wine produced in the 
rich fields about the city were loaded for shipment to the eager marts 
of Carthage whence a back-returning stream of silver marvellously 
enriched the Acragantines. 31 Other colonies of Sicily, to be named in 
the course of this narrative, need not be mentioned here. A wreath 
of Hellenic settlements nearly encircled the flowery island. Only in 
the west, the Phoenicians, receding somewhat before the aggressive 
Greeks, stubbornly maintained themselves. 

• Importance of the Western Greek colonies. The economic and 
cultural history of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks is closely twined 
on the one hand with that of the mother country, on the other with 
that of Rome. They interest us not only for their own contributions 
to civilization apd their reactive stimulus to older Hellas, but even 
more as a mighty factor in the civilization of Italy, and through 
Italy of central and western Europe. 

Improved navigation and the far "western colonies: Spain. 
The earlier voyages to these shores had been made in small round- 

80 Hdt. vii. 155; Timaeus, in FHG. I p. 204. 56; Dion. Hal. vi. 62. Fortifications; p. 
21 8lThuc. vi. 4; Strabo vi. 2. 5. Quotation, Pindar, Ol. ii. 9 ff- 
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iMsKItJtttr^i Imat* al*oVe In the *evrttlh »t nturv tlevrlojictl 

a ttimrwhal longer vrwi with Batter Utfiom hmudird with fifty 
oar* ami artttctl with a kroner Irak Or alia* k These itnprtivni 
thifft rtmvrvrtl the SaimaiH, ami tnorr a* lively lhr |*hmaratt*, in 
thrir distant voyage* to Iberia t Spain). w)u«*r gold, silver* am) coji- 
|*€*r attracted llirtn Nrynml thr Pillar* of tfrraclr* it* thr tiormy 
Atlantic thr (awilrriilrt I*lr* ami distant Britain yielded tin, a 
wrtal chiefly priird m an ingredient of brontr. In thr tin trade 
thr Phuritictan* were intermedia rir* lirtwrrti Greek* ami native*,” 
Colonies )n Oattl. On thr totiihern count of Gaul Phornesns 
founded Ma***lla < Marseille*), limit thr chief centre of Hellenic 
culture in thr wrMrrtt Mrdiirrranran, mnlhrr of a clutter of colon ie* 
in Gaul ami llirria, ami •rhmtl of thr nrighixiring barbarians, who 
lenrnrtl thrrr to *|irak ami writr thr Hrllrnir longue, # Oir Greek* of 
thi* rriti«in brought with thrtn thr Ionian law* ami from Kphetu* thr 
cult of Artemi*. whim* trtn|de« ftmr in rvrry illy, Wr muni llitonl* 
tnglv regard thr rhorar»n* at thr forrrunnrr* of Rome in thr work 
of «milling ttuttlhwr^trm Kurujic H 

Northern Aegean colonies, A wmrwhat ihffrrrnt interest attache* 
to colonial mnvrtnrnl* Mi othrr tlimliimt I hr founding of settle- 
tttml* «m thr Thraiiati «ra amt along thr Hrllrtfiimt ami ProtMmli* 
arrvrd uirfrly to r %j»at»d Argrali llrllas to lit natural IlMlll* Ill thr 
tsmi|»allurt «*f thr f haknln |«rt»in*ula thr fiafilr INcIf suggests that 
Chakt* lot A thr Irail, ih*xigh Krrtria ami Corinth |iartit ipatrd 
Thr ttamin was rough tail thr ihirf omii«atk»n wan agriculture, 
along with fishing In lalrr timr thr Mmlirf of thr region proved 
a Minor of rrcrime* ami ill thr nrigtil«irlt«it*l were thr rtiifim of 
Mount Pangaru* It was through fhr*e lokniim that thr Macedonian* 
of thr Ulterior, a backward llrllrnii |inf|»lr, slowly atijuirrd thr civ¬ 
ilisation of thrir i»fogrr**ivr wiuthrm kinsmen ” 

Colonial on tha Hflltspoiii and Propontis, Meanwhile the 
Ionian* were tailing through the Mrllr»|niitt ami thr Profionli* ami 
along thr ctm*f* of thr Black Sea. lo catch thr tunny A*h, to trade 
with thr natives, ami to plant srttlefnetil* on all thr diorr* Miletus 
alone it takl to have founded no Irs* than ninety in thin region. 1 * 

it »».*< * im a ill,. t«f*tn* lie l k * l»ii*iw*M# J Mi tr*f*f»l« 
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Most important, however, was Byzantium on the IVofamti* the must 
famous among the colonies of Megaru. It is situated «m .1 -pa. mu* 
bay in touch with migrating shoals of fish — an exliaustle** sour,, 
wealth to the inhabitants. Their command of the .'trait enabled them 
to levy tolls on passing ships, while splendid op|Hirtuiiiti«* fur >um 
merce, combined with a strong defensible [xjsition, further utntrit.ut. il 
to their prosperity. A thousand years after its founding tin* utv, 
under the name of Constantinople, became the capital uf the Human 
empire. 38 

Colonies on the Black Sea. Although Hellenic settlements sur¬ 
rounded the Black Sea in a nearly unbroken chain, their . mluatmn 
failed to penetrate far into the interior or materially tu affrtt the 
natives. For such results the settlers were all ton few. T«, || t || 4i 
the Black Sea region, while offering little intellectual aid, furni*he«| 
useful products — especially fish, timber, dyes, wheal, metal*. ,.,ttle, 
and slaves. 37 


Naucratis, Egypt. In another direction Greek entrrpriv t„ 
bear rich intellectual fruit. Ai»ut the rnul.il,- „f ( |, r ^ v . ml, 
century Psammetichus had made himself master of i;g»,,t with ih. 
help of bronze-dad Ionian and Carian rovers of the «a U. . u ,.| 
his dynasty were therefore most friendly to the Greek. ,\ » r ttt. 


ment of Ionian traders on the Canohic channrl of the N,lr th. v j,, 
mitted accordingly to grow till it lietame the ,ol,my of \ 4u , f 
Here under the protection of the government variou* Gn-rk ut„, „r 
Asia Minor and the neighboring islands, together with A, gm 1 ,,, a, 
lished their warehouses for trade.** The king enlisted mam' Greek 
mercenaries; the natives, whose country produced few grains rfl 
joyed the wines imported from Greece. and out r change tf,e 
varied products of the Orient. A class of native interpreter, 4 . 
quamted with the Hellenic tongue, grew up, who entrained the . 
tourist with wondrous tale* of folklore and rel.gna, and mrdnal 
skill, of engineering and building achievement in the rre.t.,*, „< 
pyramid or labyrinth or temple, whose immensity and dural.ditv 
awed the impressionable Hellenic mind. The im.Kirtatmn p*p*„„ 
into Greece cheapened writing material, while the elrmentarv fa. t, „l 

Ethe bTrth Th r y - br0URh ‘ h T Uy 
ted the birth of Hellenic science ami phil,w«,,hy *J „ the ,.f 
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Egypt, therefore, we may trace in part the great intrlleitu.il awakening 
of Hellas. 


Motive and effects of colonization. It is uniwr'un in these 
pages to mention by name any one of the hundred, «>i other Urrrk 
settlements scattered along the coasts of the .Mediterranean and of 
its tributary waters. The leading motive, as has I wen nutnrd, 
e conomic, ex pansion of trade, and provision for the surplus popula. 
tion of a marvellously virile race. Among the effects were mg only 
the bestowal of Hellenism in a varying degree u|«on the |wop!e» ,,( 
the Mediterranean basin, but also the enrichment of the U reeks 
themselves, and, through contact with the world, their own «iii|wm|uu> 
advance in civilization. All that the Kur«t**an* and lheir cutmost* 
now are in the world, the Hellenes were then in the .Mediterranean 


basin—carriers of civilization and reaper* of |*tlitnal and r. ooonin 
profit through their vital and intellectual mastery*. 

The founding and the organization of a colony. In «hr plant 
ing of colonies the Greeks of this iwrind gradually developed a i„»|y 
of customs, to which they felt morally* Ixatnd. the i,>&inding ■ a, 
metropolis, “mother-state ’’- after obtaining the samti.... ,,i d„ j,, i 
phic Apollo, appointed as founder a citizen of noble family. t „ . 
duct the colonists to their new home, establish the g.,vrn.«w.,i ,«>d 
after death receive worship as a hero. Often an mutatm.. 
to friendly neighbors to take part. A charter „f 
drawn up which constituted the pr«i|-rwd scttlrmmt ac a ..rn.mui.uy, 
named the founder, provided for the assignment ,.f lands and 
other necessary matters, and regulated the relations I. tnr, n the „uH)„ r 
and daughter cities." The tie was fundamentally one ,.f kinsliu. 
such as binds parents and children. - Well | kmm that ...anv ,,J * 
omes have been, and wilt lie. at enmity with their parent. Hut m 
early days the child, as in a family, love* and i, I. wed, r > rn if there 
come a time later when the tie is broken. Mill while I* i. want 

"? turally ,om hii »*■»»«* »«4 •* Moved f.y them 
and flies to his relatives for protection, and finds in them hi. ,mh 
natural allies m time of need."- These words of fk,„ 
tiie strong bond of filial sentiment which showed itwlf j„ «hc ., 4fU , 4 . 
Patton in common religious festivals, in the reciprocal right, ami h.m 

* & wrvr «* - - - « 
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«r* rxtcndrd l«v rath rummuniiv lu Ihr mrmtx’r* of the other, and 
in the general cunlinuity «f rrligiuus, social, and political usages 
and m*htuliun* of the old t ity in the new. A coluny in the neigh- 
Utriusml of the mother-state usually remained |xil ideally dependent, 
sut'h a« wrrr the Athenian settlements of the fifth century known as 
ilenuhie* f* lot holding* ”); liut so strong were the decentralising 
Irndemirs that distant colonies became forthwith sovereign states, 
jiertmnrnllv united with the mother-state, however, by the firmest 
Irnnd of alliance known to the Greeks,* 1 The colonial movement 
irndrd accordingly to widen the sympathy beyond the narrow limits of 
citv-statr. while the ecfirrirme gained in ibe framing of charters and 
in tier organisation of new communities stimulated the development 
of written law and constitution* and ultimately the birth of political 
*cirnrr, 

<*« atone nr wa* greatly promoted by thr invention of coinage* Early 
in tli*’ Middle Agr ihr Mottmit rurrrncy wm lo*t to the world, which 
in **»»**<♦ jiimir rrturnrd l«i barter, After the introduction of Iron, 
*pu* ****»! * uf (hat nirtiiI pa**ed m ninull currency. In the 
eighth irniury the Ionian*, reviving the Mi main rumtom, begun to 
u*r a* iiiiiM* *ir taied drop* uf rlntrim, n mi lu ml amalgam of gold 
uml kiiv* r Probably thrv were lie fore the Lydian* in the adoption 
tif ii * outage 1’ 0**1 thr rarly *rvrnth century Ionian and Lydian i»- 
*ur* tt*.iv l*r approeimatrly dated* Weal of the Aegean art the 
Aegiiirisiit* wrrr thr fir^t it» Marnp coin*, Tlieir tytie wa§ a two* 
draihma i»irtr **f atitHil 1*M grain*, giving 97 grain* to the drachma* 
The hitler, * mi*birred rtpiivalrnl to *ia current d**l*, would furnish 
*ilvrr fur m A merit an i|uartrr of a dollar, Thin double-drachma 
wa* tailed a lortoite ” from the figure of that re|*tile itamped on 
the fare It jm**cd current not only in Argimi I Hit a!*o for a long 
time ui the Cirrrk jiruitmila, tm many of the ialanda, and in Hellenic 
rttlunlr* uf Italy and Sicily* 

Ota It i* and Errtria were not far behind Aegina In coinage* 
Among their earliest innate* were variou* denomlnatimii in electron. 
Their standard tuin, however, mm a diver piece weighing about 
U5 grain* and therefore much lighter than the Aeginetan* Attic 
chronicle* of later time regarded thi* piece, too, a* a double drachma, 
It !m**rd lurrrtil in the numrmi* EuImiic redoniei, and wa* ad«i|;ited 

* I *#,.► ♦* sr m •'tlwrw. I ri; <w nr\ 
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by Solon as a standard for Athens. The silver contained in this 
drachma is worth in American money a trifle more than eighteen 
cents. 42 


42 Minoan currency; p. 00 above, tnm *piw at $\utU; p "* ,lw ***!»»***) 

of Ionian coinage; liogarih. Hfiketuu 2*$, tUntttff H*a 4* III In A*u Hw *»* 

electron to silver was 10:1; nl M‘l i» *»lvrr, l.ttj | IN vain* »»l *n Aminrun *!*»*»*«u 
in American money is strictly twenty*l» cent*. »»« the Attic totmk dm'hm* Itfe ««tl» 
Ascription of the earliest coinage t*» thr ydUm. XrnupMtw*. t** JvJJ*}*/* W; tl*ti * 
Possibly they were the t\**i tu coin u»»M amt *ilm m tiuunguUNd ft**** «t. 
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CHAPTER V 


EVOLUTION OF THE CITY-STATE 
AMPH1CTYONIES AND LEAGUES 

Economic nn<l political transition from Minoan to Hellonlc 
times. I, muting it«rlf narrowly to islands tsncl coasts, the Minoan 
civilisation owed it* rvulutiun to the interplay of commercial and 
industrial i ittr* It* dr* ay n>n»i»irtl largely in the breaking down of 
the highly organised life of the city and a reversion to the simpler 
form* of rmlrwr native to field and mountain. The coming of the 
northerner*, a**uMmurd to nothing lirttrr than the village, accentu¬ 
ated tin* change I he ri titiomv of the Middle Age accordingly was 
iair i*f hunting. gracing, and imipieiti agriculture. Thr emergence 
a! hi*ton> al t*reeie, mi the other hand, from the obscurity and de¬ 
pression of that iwrim! imt*t*lrd r**enliallv in ihr rrvivnl of city 
i icilualton. ha»rd partly mi the old «eat» of Minoan life and (tartly 
on newer foundation* It ha* already l»ern noted that the area of 
the Minoan tullure mainly the Aegean island* and coast* — now 
lieimiuog the Inane of lirtlliaoi itfie* constituted the very heart of the 
llellriiii yyorhl 

The ethnos (fAml, t he interior and northwest of the peninsula, 
keeping in the Inn kgrisiml of culture, retained the more primitive 
form of the tminify Male This iiiMilution t* designated a* an 
rthniw e**rntially a community rr*ting on the l*a»i» of hlood and 
tiegaliyrly i|r*< nlied a* wanting the city organisation. Such a peo¬ 
ple t« i opted a definite territory u*ually limited by natural boundaries, 
a* mminiain iliain* or «•»«, and wa* distinguished from cgher rlhni 
lo diale* l ami custom* Ksamples arr (Ise Artolians, Acamanians, 
l.mrian*. and Anadtans. A large ethnew, like file Aetolian, com- 
prised several nil* ethoe which we may vrnture lo call tribes. The 
latter were iltvideil into Mnailer gm»i|**, the sutxli vision continuing till 
we rrath the (dirairy (brother bond) and its i otti(sihenf families, Thf 
mrmts-r* of a phralry as kin*mm Mood wkkr by side on the field of 
battle, and in time of peare pmtrrlrd the live* of die brethren, or 
wreakrd vengeance for their slain Each group from phralry up- 
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ward, based on real or pretended kinship, had its stvi.il institutions, 
government, and gods; but of these matters the undent historians give 
us mere hints . 1 


The village The canton (m'imp), The city-state, 

polis (iroAis). The people lived in small, widely separated villages, 
most of them unwalled. Though the village naturallv < untamed a 
nucleus of kinsfolk, it was fundamentally territorial, entnprising a 
mixed population, and served accordingly as the first step m tin* 
transition from tribal to political society. Neighboring villages with 
little respect for the ties of kin, joined for mutual protection in a 
canton, which usually centred in a fortified hilltop. The village 
chief — demiurgos, “public worker"—represented his comtnuitilv in 
the cantonal diet. Several such Arcadian cantons continued down 
into historical time. Under conditions favorable to the advancement 


of civilization, to the accumulation of wealth, and to |«>lithal de¬ 
velopment, the cantonal centre became a city -- polls, Throughout the 
historical period we constantly observe the formation of dues u»m 
villages, and cannot doubt that in prehistoric Greece the process was 
similar. Although the city- thus develop'd on the basis of nnghtmr ■ 
hood rather than of blood, it organized itself on tin- ethnic pattern m 
tribes (or their equivalents) and phratries, and assumed for it, citu, o» 


3, kinship which wus fictitious, i he new t itv w*i.m 4 nt.itr 

whose organization and government sufficed for her entire territory. 
A community of this kind is descrilied as a t itv state in contrast with 
the more primitive ethnic community and with the territorial state of 
modern times. At the o|>ening of the fieriixi now under consideration 
there were in Hellas, in addition to many etluie. a countless numlvr 
of these states ranging from a few square miles t« « f, w hundred 
square miles in area.* 


Monarchy. Whether of ethnos or polis the government was orig 
ma ly vested in king, council, and fiopular assembly. Thmigh ,, 
sentially like that described by Homer, Min,ran survival, mttl>v 

^droZ!f I ? 0dlflecNt in * he dim£i «» »f Rreater definiteness 
and complexity. Its activity, however, was limited to defence against 

foreign enemies and domestic rebellion, maintenance of tUr \ "w 
good will, and the arbitration of private dilutes. The defence of 

* Village; a Thuc S K 1 2 !“5^"i/u’J," 1 , T'lht. ami phial,l„, „ „ w , 

HTk^Tt S* £ iSST^tTfSTu * renfua 

^ntWly like ,he WSdta,* ** 
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life iitclf* m hm licrn intimated. trlofiged to thr Intultr* and idira- 
If it*;**, I .aw mm in (ail (UMmnarv tail I hr grin ml fVrlmg |irrirailn) 
lha* I hr king. who mini l»v divine Aamituti. mrived hi* judgment* 
from Zcu* «f A | ml In nr «ttmr other drily 
Transition in aristocracy, beginning about ?$n. In wane rihn#« 
a* in Ktirim* ami Mm edon, monanhv |«rr*i.*irtl throughout Mator* 
teal liitim, Thr more |trogrr*aivr rity-alalr, however, an I hr Inn i an, 
began In ado|*i ariatorracic* almul thr middle of *hr eighth irtitury, 
Thr rhange mm gradual Thr grrai nobles who formed thr tuunril 
look m evr? increasing imft in thr government till they usurped 
rtnttplvlr rtifilri.il. Thrif mean* til aggrandisement wrrr thr tfograda* 
lion of thr king to a tnrrr jirie*t and Mgr, the Mitulhgi of new 
uMcr* in addition to thr ktng*hi|». thr mhittion of thr tenure of all 
ufllWr* to a tingle year. ami thr a|>|iointmrnt and Hi|trrvi»ion of tifft- 
t tah, rendering them rmjaimohlr to thr i taint it for tlirir adminis* 
tration In tin* nay the voiimil madr it*rlf «ui>rrmr, while thr of¬ 
ficer* Iwrrantr it* limit and thr a**cwxl»ly |m| thr llttlr significance it 
had |m«.trt%rt| under the monarchy ,* 

Law. I hr nIra of law underwent a e«*ffr*|*»ndmg change While 
it frmalnrti for a tintr jaifrlv mtimnn m hr fore. thr noble* gen¬ 
erally regarded thrfmclvr* mg a* rrn|»lr«ti of Irgal frvrlalitgi*. lull 
at krrjtrfi of a t**ljr of law omr divinely rtlaldidiril and now handed 
down at a |»rrthai* hrnlagr fmm father to mm I hr noble* made 
ytr of thrif Irgal moticgmlv to decide ra*r* tapfli itaitly or from 
motor* of favotiiitm of in {Hinuil of lifilm M IVmiadrd by thrif 
liar of m*«nrv/' ratlaim* Sohm of Athro*, f * tlir noble* drtifr reek* 
Irttli Xo drtltoi thr great city At It* the f*ri*i4r, thr mi ml of their 
magi*tralr* it didwairti — magistrate* win* air doomed In suffer 
many ill* hrrausr of ilirir wontlrow* violrmr . . They grow 

wealthy in ulirdimer to unjust deed*/* * 

Cedilatleai of th« law t Zaltnctia. TW ndk it mm doubt - 
Iran thought, mold lie fsaffiallv remedied l*y the lodifitatiun of legal 
usages, The Mate already jawtettetl acmw written dcaumml*, imlmC 
ing list* of magistrate* and treaties, and it wat tail natural that 
writing duaild now lie rslmded to the jifeter%aii*a* of laws, Tlie 
earlieti Lurefican code known to history mm jintlmed at taari. Italy. 
Hie story it told that on consulting the oracle in a time of civil ran* 

atftiMaw*; am* r*tm m it H i, law h. o f H isn h. * m M Mil * 

* j«»# *».*«»*« Hi l n*a« ** Maw* *t ow t*« i* Snm*i») 

w**a*, iw ». 
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fusion the Locrians were directed to a slave shepherd named Zaleiti us. 
Set free and established as legislator, he drew up a rode «> I.nv>, 
which he explained were given him by Athena in dreams. He «arr- 
fully regulated the lives of the citizens and imposed the -tigma *>t a 
depraved character on women and men who indulged in an < ve>* 
of liberty or luxury of dress or ornament. He placed prupcm and 
business contracts under better control, and deprived the judge the 
power to give arbitrary decisions. Ordinances concerning personal 
injuries were severe, requiring “ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” In a case of appeal, we are informed, judge and appellant 
had each to appear with his neck in a noose, and the one who faded 
to sustain his cause was executed on the s|Hit, In like manner the 
proposer of a new law was required to advocate it with a »iou*e aUmt 
his neck. The result was that the Locrians U-»ante famou* for ion 
servatism, military spirit, hospitality, and sound moral** " I hen- 
fat Locri),” says Pindar, “do ye, O Muses, join in tin* smj* of 
triumph. I pledge my word that to no stranger banidiitig f<*lk vr 
shall come, nor unacquainted with things nolde, hut of the tiigtn-*i 
in the arts and valiant with the s|iear.” " With the Mu« * s iting 
myself thereunto fervently, have I embraced the las run*' famous 
race, and have sprinkled my honey over a city of goodie men " I In¬ 
laws of Zaleucus will suffice as an illustration of early Hides, those 
of Athens will be considered in another plate." 

From aristocracy to tyranny. In Thessaly the arista rats. oh*, 
had wrested the supreme power from the king, long retained their 
supremacy. Elsewhere they were usually too weak to endure more 
than a century or thereabout. Often the aristocracy was overthrown 
by a tyrant — usurper, unconstitutional ruler. It is noteworthy that 
among the Greek states of the seventh century Lacedaemon alone, 
far as we know, possessed a standing army sufficient for maintaining 
domestic peace and protecting life and property. The rest were 
filled with civil strife. This condition made the usurpation of gov 
eminent easy. Sometimes a magistrate refused to lay down hi* ufli. r 
on its expiration, but maintained himself by force In this way 
he became a tyrant. Or the tyrant might lie an umpire, whom war 
ring factions chose to arbitrate in-tween them, and who look ad- 


Soknts/TImim'dS££"“,* "V *’*" 

personality are of minor imooriante. it*mJ m*-**-* VS * 1 *?* 
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vantage of I hr or radon It* j*rt4r (hr i»*»vrmmrni \h»rr * utntmm! y 
hr wa* an ambit imt* (Hililltiitti win*. fading in a **lrugglr h*r offitr* 
a|»|*ralrd It* ihr |*rtif*h\ |»rtitnt*ing ihrtii n umumi i*r political m \ 
V4hU||r m rrlum for ihrir *u$*|*srf A military reputation, added 
It* .%mt:*t*(htiri*A til p|*m‘h» »tnrra*rd hi* i liamn for *inm* With (hr 
iirlj* ill Ihr tcgnmcm*. hr would overthrow hi* frllow arMormi* and 
make hintwrlf mauler.* 

Tyranny at Corinth. 697*986 (convention*!, though linear- 
lain, date*). Among Ihr rarltr*! tyrannic* wa* that of llir Cyjwrl* 
War at Corinth* Cyjwclu*, (hr fuumlrr. overthrew (hr ruling 
Haci'hindae. In wheat! Iir wap related m% hi* mother * *$de I Hiring 
hi# reign iif thirty year*, “ hr dmvr many Corinthian* intn rvilr, 
many hr ilr|»riml «f ihrir wraith, and vrry many entire of ihrir 
live* ” t'he*r word* t*f llrrudotu* *h«*tld apply only It* hi* treat 
tnrtil nf (hr nulitn, Itv (hr people hr wap w» ttehwrd thruoghtmt hit 
mi an m to require nn |»cr%t*nal guard The Hat«load jwdny nf col- 
oniialittn a ml pal outage of ihr u*rfut and fmr art* hr mhrfitrd. and 
hati«|r«l down It* hi* mm and *ut*r**c#r 4 iVfiandrr * 

Her Under Of Ihr latter llrrudotu* ha* *ldl more di*t rrdilahlr 
*toTir* It* Irtl kitmlirfr, however, wr tram that hr wa* an ahtr 
torwnandr r in war ami a wi*r ami moderate rulrr tty the*king thr 
tm|«»riultt*»i of dace*. hr a**tirrd In *ki|trd workmen a tartlrf mm lal 
standing than I In* * la** rnj»m*l anywhere rt*r tn llrtta* Jo rm ttur 
age agriculture a* wrtl a* |wdi!it at t|uivi # hr forttadr ummiipird |*rr ■ 
****** In tier within ihr illy A ttaiin it who h hr r*tahli§hrd wai 
rhargrd with thr duty of clinking ihr growth nf tuinry and «»f 
wring dial mi cttir *j*ml more than hi* income warranted; A* mar 
krt ami liartiiif *ti*l**tfi* %i*ffi« nl fur thr tired* **f government, thr * III 
arn* wrrr relieved nf dim I lave* The*r •lalc*manUkr mra.wifr* 
hrlj* arrmini Inf hi* long reign nf farlofiair yrat* * I hr tyranny mf* 
vived him tail tlifrr year*. whrn it up overthrown by a l»a*id nf con* 
epilator*. 

Tyranny nl 8tcynn f 67**960 (CMvratlMal, though uncertain, 

dat«K). Nrat in brilliance among thr rally llrllmw tyrant* cloud 
Ihr Orthagmddne of Sic van Thi* city lay north wc*( of Corinth In 
thr narrow Imt fertile valley of tier Aeaofwic Thr llltlr dictrief wa» 

t cow tmm * 1. mi. 11M4, * 1. in* » * a in* w 

* im* # *i, niewi**#* #*t **» iW*. ill §». *** *# *«*«<*§ rww * 1 $, 1 4 

Mill, 

* I OH * *>, **■# *« g* w* w i , r*ml w riti; II $» MJ 1% 

III. I* 1* a IAN*; * 1* cm «. I* * |»» « t: t 
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as famous for its garden and orchard products as fur bro«*c wares 
and potteries . 10 In addition to landlords and their serfs there had 
developed a considerable class of artisans and trailers Whereas 
usually the tyrant was of noble birth, Qrthngoras. who usurped the 
government of Sicyon, was from a lower social class,** 

Cleisthenes, early sixth century. Of his descendants it was 
Cleisthenes who made his city one of the roost brilliant in Hellas. 
His first effort was to free Sicyon from the jtolitical control which 
Argos hitherto had exercised over it. This object he accomplished in 
a successful war with the dominant power. Moreover he forbade 
the rhapsodists to chant in Sicyon their epics, which celebrated the 
glories of Argos. To free his countrymen from religious dc-|*-ndrmr 
on their former master, he determined to ext*! from his t uv the 
cult of Adrastus, an Argive hero. With this end in view he built a 
shrine to the Theban hero Mehtnippus, who in story h id figured as 
a deadly enemy of Adrastus. To the newly adopted hero he trails 
ferred all the revenues and festivals of the old, whereupon the priest* 
of Adrastus beat a hasty retreat from Sicyon. This anecdote illus¬ 
trates the singular imjiortance of hero cults among the early Cheeks 
The three Doric tribes, to which the landowners I >r longed still re¬ 
minded Sicyon of its close connection with Argos, till t'lcisthrnrn 
abolished their names, contemptuously substituting Piglings, thot¬ 
keys, and Porkers, whereas his own trilie of Slum-men, evidently 
comprising artisans and traders, he dignified bv the name of Hiding 
Class (Archela'f). This measure hints at a policy which trails 
formed Sicyon from an agricultural to an industrial and commercial 
state. 1 ® 

The wooing of Agariste. Another picture of this illustrious 
tyrant, drawn by Herodotus, shows him a lordly generous host t in 
his invitation came young men of noblest birth from rvrry part of 
Hellas to woo his daughter Agariste; and for a whole yrar hr rnirr- 
tained them, while he tested their athletic atul musical training, their 
social and table manners, their breeding and fi*m|ier. He looked 
with favor on Hippocleides of Athens, till the latter one rvrning dis¬ 
played a marvellous skill in dancing; after representing l.a<««nian 
figures, and then Attic, he closed with a performance on the table-. 
head downward, his feet gesticulating in air. *• Ah, sun of 
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Tn*amter/' r%» 1 aimed the *rverrtgn, 'thou ha*t darned away thy 
w tabling *’ , the **fh« r atmcrml, llt|»f** hmb , l4frA W|1 | ^ which 
|»r% 4hit 4 |*rmcrt» al Athene In 4 j* 4 itr mhltrm ririathntea thru 
rc|*rrwii lih regret 4 * imt haMttg 4 daughter to t>e*tiiw tin every tine 
nl hi* highh 4 »t%*it|di«het| guest*, ami }>rtain««ng them a silver talent 
r m I* a* a trdhng *ol»*ltlutr. hr *iau hided - I n (hr mm of Alemamm, 
hlrgaste*, I oflcr tm daughter Agamic m marriage avtortling In the 
taw* ill till Athenian* I he offer wa* aorj»trt| amt the two who 
were ihu* united U* ante the s*»rettt* nl the famoti* Athenian law¬ 
giver t IfMthmr *. amt the great gramtf«aretti* tit the util) mure frnnoui 
JYrhlr* t hi* Mwry died* a |»im»afil tight mt ttie nodal relations 
amt mtrrmarriage *4 thr great tt*»h|r* of Greece, tm the genial ele¬ 
gance *4 the hrant, ami *nt hie wide interstate connect iona*** The 

death of I 4et*lhene« at**it U»> * hwrtl the «ctthm lt*|g rule of hi* 

dtnad* t'A 1 * tent It Mthrf h r ant* cucirestrd, amt it wa* mg lit! near 
the emt *4 the •itth i *l«*»t MM) that Si*, yon ,thunk tiff the 

yoke In the *'.a*c *4 l* ‘th i *»#mfh amt Sn yon the revolution wai 
anmti|4i'4i«’it h> a band »4 m^4r i«)«i*|Ufaior* «n|»|a>r1rt| by the 
I a*rii.M-fiuau.ifo |h*th »it»r« *d*>t*trd itmderatr oligarchy ami Ittgll 
rfitrfoi lh»- IVU.*|;**ainenan ) eagur.** 

General character of the tyranny l hew rtamplr* nsffUimtly 

tlliMirate I'm# ihc »rnt the i bar a* ter *4 the earlier tyranny, 

\Yhalr%cr the I* rant'* **ngui. ho authority w** genrfalty rimiirtl 
in the inUfrti *4 |»a»r, material j»#***§writy ami |if**grca* in t iviltaa* 

that Ihilftng an emt alike to the fa* fioiial *lfife Ilf till)item atttl tile 
•n I natal »*ailtnt* *4 Ird*-*, tic fr«hi«rt| hi* fwoplr In harmony am! 
r»tahli4»c4 d*anr*Xn §*ra»'r No have in I hr ||ellriii« wnrhl of the 
time iimfnt#u«r4 **» mo«lt to inlfufat prugrra* The tyrant'* f Nitron* 
age alt f a*te«l i**4« inMilrfi **ol|4ur* r and anhilrct*. who formed 
itt hi* ttairt a brilliant ami tefaatite mm irly larntlim rVtrpftffg in 
hiiysat 9h*|««*h*l* **r#r engaged it» mile I hr I turner ti (mem* at pop¬ 
ular gathering*, and eterywhefr at iNitih in honor of I lie new god 
|)|ub>n»*, ««atg ami rr* ilalhwt the gettn of the dflffiit —*■ celcbfWtcd 
ihr wittering* ami pry* lie ri|irfirfnf*l among mankind- By thu* 
footeritig tilerar% tnlrrv*| artamg tlic t«e«g4e ami hy attaching them to 
newer *nlu lie freed them in a degree loan the pfirmtly influtOCt of 
thr *44 iwdaltlf and «hn atr«l them for *rtf gtrVrfnmcnl 

M Man «i t.'« H 

♦ * r■**«*>. t p. n £# lit * m m •* r Pk at. •; tWr r 
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Redress of legal and political wrongs. The tvr.M.f* promise 
to the commons he fulfilled by putting an end to aristocrat.. »f-pr<> 
sion, to the exactions of landlords, and to the unjust sent-me* of 
magistrates. Generally he enforced the existing law* ami ' ,,..*tm> 
tion, though he was far from permitting the people to enjuv any real 
political power. The levelling of social classes, the eiHur.nm-nt of 
law by mercenary aid, deveb[>ing a much needed civic di*..plme, 
together with an enlightened educational |voltcy constituted an e**» n 
tial and long-reaching stride on the way from aristocracy to d. m,» - 
racy. Necessarily, however, as the tyrant concentrated governmental 
power in his own hands, the political rights of the eiti/en* slept, while 
individuals of pronounced ambition were exiled or put to death. The 
long continuance of despotism would have crushed the genius of the 
Greeks and reduced them to the dead level of Asiatics, Fortunately 
tyrannies were short-lived. Whereas the usurper himself was a 
statesman, his sons and even more his grandsons, corrupted !>v wealth 
and unlimited power, so degenerated as to give the word tyrant tin¬ 
meaning which it has retained to the present time. Almost inevitable, 
however, the tyranny was succeeded either by a demo* raw or l*v an 
oligarchy more liberally constituted than the earlier ari*te* r.»* v 

Oligarchy. Literally an oligarchy is a " rule of tin- fwv ", anord 
ing to Aristotle 111 the few who bused their right upon wealth The 
narrowest and most oppressive form arose where a clique of wealtliv 
men seized the government and exploited the state in their own inter 
est. It is characterized by Aristotle as dviiustn, a hydra headed 
tyranny, far more heartless than the desjiotistii of an individual. 
Broader and more endurable was the knightly oligarchy, m which 
participation in the government de|tended ujion cummin ability to 
furnish all necessary equipments for service on horseback,*' The 
knight provided from his own estate either a single horse or two 
horses — one for himself, the other for his squire. <‘hale is and 
Eretria are examples. This form of oligarchy, in which political 
privileges are graded on the basis of property, is precisely dmr»l»rd 
as a timocracy . 18 

Timocracy of the heavy infantry. A more pomiUr form wa. 
so broad as to admit to active citizenship all who could equip them- 


IS Polit. HI. 7. Si 8. 6 t„ 1279 b. 

IS Pom. iv. 6. W I., 129.1 *; cl. Iv, 5, I 3, 1292 *, 
IT Arist. Pom. Iv. 3. 3, 1290 »; IJ. 10, 1297 b 
18 Arist Ethics, viii. 12, 1160; Rhetoric, l K 1161 
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of neighbors-es t e n s ibly ior a. religious object, hut sometimes serving 
mnre practical ends , was termed an amphictyony. I hat **f Delos, 
centering in the shrine of Apollo on that island, readied tin- height 
of its splendor probably early in the seventh century, Tlu- Homeric 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo , composed at that time, celebrates the 
gathering of the Ionians with their wives and children to worship this 
god with music, dancing, and gymnastic exercises, and to trade, :u 
From an original union of insular neighltors it hail come to include 
all the Ionians. Without ever assuming a political character, it 
eventually declined. Another amphictyony comprised twelve rlline in 
the neighborhood of Thermopylae. Its earliest seat of worship was 
the shrine of Demeter at Anthela, near that pass; hut in time it 
acquired a second and more important centre in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi; hence it came to l>e known as the Delphic amphictyony. 
The object of the league was the protection of the shrines, esp t ullv 
of the temple and oracle of Apollo. The government lav in the hands 
of an amphictyonic council, comprising forty-eight *• sp-akers," four 
from each tribe, and twelve recorders. The speakers alone propped 
and debated measures; the recorders alone voted. A resolution 
adopted by this council in the immemorial past imposed an oath upm 
the members of the league not to destroy an amphu tvoiih citv or to i ut 
it off from running water in war or peace. Here was one of the 
earliest attempts to mitigate the primitive rigors of war. Mane other 
decrees of the council are known to us, including one which forbade 
the Greeks to levy tolls on pilgrims to the shrine, and another rnpor 
ing the states of the league to keep in repair their own roads h ading 
to Delphi. Against a state which trespassed upm anv rights of the 
god it had the power to declare a “ sacred war.” Although the n*m- 
cil sometimes championed the cause of Hellas, as amid anv ». 
tion or individual, it never acquired a recognised authoritv over all 
the Greeks; and notwithstanding its occasional participation in pilit- 
ical affairs, it remained essentially a religious convocation . 11 

Hegemony. A union religious at basis tended to la-come piliiicat, 
especially when it contained a state of superior jxiwcr nml secular 
ambition. For example, the Boeotian amphictyony, whose deities 
were Poseidon and Athena, was converted into a federal union by 


20 Homeric to the Delian A patio, HI M; Thur 1 
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Thebes . 22 Its constitution, which develo|ieil toward the etui of the 
fifth century, grouped the states of the league in eleven unit- roughly 
equal in population. These units were equally represented in the 
federal magistracy, council, and court, and had equal military and 
financial burdens. It provided further for a referendum of important 
matters to the states, and seems to have admitted of an initiative 
from the states. Theoretically the arrangement was must admir¬ 
able; but in fact the Thebans, who constituted hair uf the eleven units 
of representation, dominated the federal policy ,* 3 
These examples will suffice for illustrating the amphictyouy and 
the earlier experimentation with [Kilitical unions of states, Otln-r 
confederations will lie mentioned in the course of this narrative. T he 
brilliancy of the Greek mind in devising systems of continuation, 
however, was for a long time more than offset by the rxcessive indi¬ 
vidualism of the small republics, to whom sovereign iude|<eiuiriue 
was the breath of life. 


22//. ii. 506; Strabo ix. 2. 2% Ut Paux, I* u f 

2SO*. Hell. xl. i; Botsford, Pal. Sri. Quart, XXV, BM It out, .rlr 
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and the colonists when they came to Crete, adopted tile laws which 
they found existing among the inhabitants." 1 Kphoni*,* tun, holds 
the opinion that the institutions which we are accustomed to disc nice 
as peculiarly Dorian existed in the native cities of Crete Indore the 
Dorian immigration. Society in Lyctus and elsewhere was organised 
in stereotyped classes such as we expect to find in any old. stagnant 
civilization. Most bought slaves were in the cities employed in do¬ 
mestic service. Higher in rank were the serfs, some public, others 
private. “ These slaves (serfs) have some regularly recurring trsti- 
vals in Cydonia, during which no freemen enter the city; but the 
slaves are masters of everything, and have the right even to ling the 
freemen .” 8 Their family and business rights were extensive and 
they were carefully protected by law. Among the freemen were 
various social grades. Lowest were the perioeci, "dwellers around," 
the inhabitants of a city in subjection to another. We know little 
of their condition. The citizens of a free state were bv birth either 
common or noble; all were alike warriors living in the «ily and differ 
entiated from the farming class by a law of Minus. The most impor¬ 
tant features of their life were their military edmatitm and their 
public tables.” 

Training of children and youths. The eliildreu were taught to 
read, to sing the traditional songs, and to play the double pipe and 
lyre, two instruments inherited from Minoan time At an early 
age they were taken to the public tables to wait on their fathers 
Clad in mean garments which were rarely changed, they ate their 
food together, sitting on the ground. The boys attached t» each 
table were organized in a company under a master. The groups 
thus formed took rudimentary training fur war and fought sham 
battles. When they reached the seventeenth year, they wrre organ¬ 
ized in troops each under the leadership of u imlde youth, whose 
father supervised its training and enforced discipline. "On certain 
appointed days troop encounters troop, marching in time to the sound 
of pipe and lyre, as is their custom in actual war. ... All the mem¬ 
bers who have reached the required age are ec mi) riled to marry. 
They do not bring their brides home forthwith, but wait till thr latter 
are able to attend to household matters. The dowry of a girl is equal 
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Iti half of her brother's |*ortion,” * Evidently the troop was the rum* 
panv which mil at erne tahlr. Thr mr^ of tlu- older mm were 
called simply club*. evidently transformed from the troops t.if youth. 

Public tablet. Thr limited numUr of cttUens in a Male is proved 
by the fact that the tablet were under a tingle root Each table wan 
in charge of a woman. who with thr help of common laborers ami 
tlttvet prepared and nerved the food, giving the rhoitrst t!idles to 
the cituten* moat distinguished for wisdom and prowess. An ancient 
authority informs us that ° the profile of Lvcti conduct their public* 
tables as follows: each brings in a tenth of his produce as well as the 
public revenues which the authorities of the state distribute among 
the several houses. Each slave, too, contributes (monthly?) an 
Argmetan slater ns poll In*.** 1 his arnvngement conduced to equal* 
Uv. as state aid permuted the t**»re*t t burns to eat at the jiuhlic 
tables * 

Military and religious aspects of the training. The object of 
their fir*uli.tr ntrale of life was military. "'That courage and not 
fear might predominate, they amiMomrd thrm«rlvr* from childhood 
to the use of arms and to endure fatigue Accordingly they di*rr» 
garde*! heat and cold, rugged and sleep road*. blows received in 
gvntnasto rgrrrisr* and in set battlrs M * They practiced ar* Itery; 
and the curries, ymoig men imitated into the mysteries of Zeus the 
Divine Youth, fterformed thr Pyrrhic war datnr in armor, while they 
chanted it song to ** the Lord of all that is wet and gleaming/* pray¬ 
ing for full jars, fieri y llts Its, fruitful fields, prmjertsi* SIM I Mime 
ships and goodly law. 1 ** 

Political development. The original kingship changed to an 

aristocracy, in with It the chief magistrates were ten cosnti, ** keepers 
of order/* who commanded in war, rvrrcised judicial and general 
administrative functions, and enforced discipline aiming the ctttiriis. 
They were assisted and limited by a council and an assembly. At 
an early iteriod the laws were reduced to writing A riinsiderable 
part of Ihr rode of Gortvn has turn preserved in an inscription, 11 
Gradually the govrmmrnt grew more popular til) tit thr third cen¬ 
tury democracy breamr universal* 
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II. Lacedaemon 


Political unification of Laconia. In Laconia conditions were in 
some respects similar to those of Crete. Although probably a larger 
percentage of the Laconians were of northern descent, vet ttunr 
civilization owed more to the Minoans than to the Imlo-Kur«>|ir4U 
race. Unlike Crete, Laconia contained one city-state — Sparta 
which excelled all the rest in military [Kiwer. Advantageously (cr¬ 
eated near the centre of the country, and prohahly commanding a 
wider area and larger population than any other, well invigorated loo 
with northern blood, this city brought all Laconia under her power 
(eighth century). Adjacent communities she absorbed, anti reduced 
the others to subjection as perioeci. The nearer result was increased 
wealth and temporarily a richer culture for the dominant state, Ian 
more enduringly the growth of the strongest military (tower in 
Hellas. 12 


Laconian culture of the seventh century. Early in the seventh 
century the commercial relations of Sparta with the Asian. Greek* 
bore cultural fruit. On invitation the Lesbian musician Terpatuh-r 
came with his seven-stringed Cretan lyre to Sparta to allay a point. *| 
disturbance. The Greeks were far more sensitive to mu*u than wr 
are; and it is impossible for us to appreciate the moral rftr.t of 
hortative verse sung to a strange and maslerfut melody Shortly 
afterward Thaletas of Gortyn, invited by the Spartans to visit their 
city, brought with him the choral song and dance, I hr word ibnrus 
applied originally to the dancing-place, then to the group of (terform 
ers, and finally to their song. The Pyrrhic war-dame he is , 4U 1 
have invented. However that may be, he introduced it into Wta, 
In music the Spartans found a powerful instrument for training and 
no state employed it with equal success,” Later in the century we 

fed to "Ik 6 1 Sparta - A him fmm »" «*»« '«*»*,,» »•«- 

1 d that he was » Lydian from Sardis. At all events be 
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the native**, HU poem* igien In u* a view uf Spartan lifr which wr 
fiml nowhere el*r «—a lift* of tontrntmmi, of \h\uv ami love ami 
plcumrr. " From the god* i* vrngeanvr; hut he ^ happy who cheer¬ 
ily weave* the wet* of hi* dav* utiwevpiug ” He invite* to Laconia 
the godde** Aphrodite, ** leaving her lovely Cyprus* and Paphu* rit- 
c ire led by wave*;** he rail* U|*m the Muir uf soviet voter, daughter 
of Xru*, to liegin the delightful melody, adding charm to the aong, 
and itmpirtitg the graceful dame uf fairgowned girl* with their 
careen ivory necklet*. Theae *ent»ment* of lib, and many more no leu* 
gentle, were in keeping with the Laconia of hi* age. 1 * 

** W* ***** •** anstl t*»mO#i'« f*m t m «!«•. 

All «U I* *M**4h lalmaml *k*l 

til inpUly f»ti**#**i »b*i willi m* V Mm* 

Of »Mi timm life* iniMMvi .* 1 

Flnt Mmmmlm war. In a general way we have traced the hi*- 
lory of Laconia through the Middlr Age to it* acme of cultural devel¬ 
opment in the nevrnih century, The «omjMc*t of thi* country hy 
Sparta wa* connected doacly, a* effect and rau*r, with the growth in 
that city of a ruling military da** of landowner* »up|*»rtrd by agri¬ 
cultural *rrf*. helot* — a ***ial »y*trm derived from Mtitoaxi life. 
Having mg lung to do but drill ami fight, ihr military da** naturally 
devrio|trd an ambition* jail icy of ton»|ue*t, Toward the dine of the 
eighth century they had waged a war of aggremiun upon Mr**cnia, 
Hie [ugHiLititai of thi* country at the lime wa* *' At hr an ** •— a blend 
of aborigine* with early f#rerk«»|Mraking immigrant* « among whom 
doubt le*a Dorian* hail alrrady nettled, Whatever the prelect for 
the war may have been* the Siwrian gwsrl Tyrtaeu* give* the real 
nagivr m a detire '* to plough and plant fertile Mmaenia/' Hie 
tame port, who, living ahortly after the time, i* our only reliable 
authority for the event, tell* u* that M for nineteen year* the father* of 
our father*, warrior* *tuut of heart, fought unmUing to jantet* her; 
and in the twentieth the formen, breaking their rich field*. fled from 
the lofty height* of Mount Ithome,** Many of the comtuered were 
reduced to nerfdom: Like aaaea worn with heavy load*, bitterly 

are they forced to bring their mailer the half of all the mn\ produce*.; 
and whenever the baleful fate of death overtake their lord, they and 
their wive* mu*t need* join in lamenting him ,** |!fc 

li t# f‘W m* i*. *ag IN *•*«« tirnmmm* in augC, A af IwIa*** Cmm, him 
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Second Messenian war, about 650. After this conquest we hear 
of other Lacedaemonian wars with neighbors, not ait mi fortunate 
There were, too, internal disturbances, which detracted from die 
reputation of the state. Taking advantage of their weakness, the 
Messenians, supported by Argives, Arcadians, and I'isatati*. revolted. 
In their first struggles with this [xwerful coalition, the l..iicd.icnntu 
ians were beaten, and lost courage. It was the most critiial i.riod 
of their early history. Wealth, art, poetry, the refinements of life had 
developed here as nowhere in the [leninsula; in the pursuit of culture 
and comfort the Spartans were fast losing their warlike character. It 
was under these untoward conditions that Tyrtacus came forward 
to inspire and guide. He was not merely a |hk-» but a state-man and 
military leader, as was Solon shortly afterward at Athens. Through 
his generalship the Laconians conquered Messrnia. In latdc Ming* 
he roused his countrymen to tight and die, if need lie, for the father- 
land, setting before them as an alternative to victory a life of wander¬ 
ing beggary. “A noble thing it is to die a valiant man, falling m 
the front line of warriors, in battle for the fatherland, Most grn v 
ous of all fates is to leave one’s city and fertile fields and to wander 
begging with a dear mother and aged father ami little .luldreii and 
wedded wife.” After a long hard struggle the Mewnian- who 
failed to escape from the country resumed the yoke of serfdom." 

Conquest and the land system. In her earlier lonquest- Span., 
had readily admitted the higher class to citizen-hip on condition of 
removing to the governing city.*' In this wav all mitral l.a.onia 
became the private property of the Spartan citizens; and when Mrs 
senta was subdued, the Spartans distributed among themselves » 
broad district extending through the centre of that country to the 
western coast. All the towns disapjieared from this region, a, tl 1ry 
had disappeared from central Laconia. 


The lot assigned the individual Spartan was of such a size as to 
supply him with seventy medimni of Iwrlev and his wife with 
twelve, and' oil and wine in proportion. The farms thus granted 
by state were hereditary imd inalienable. Other lands were frerlv 
bought and sold, and in time it became jiermissible ... give awav or 
bequeath the hereditary lot. The result was that difference. J„ 
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zenith arose among thr Syrians. As itir txiuvm were forbidden 
° engage in trade «if rvrrv kind, their only lawful source of income 
vm agriculture ami gracing Having originally adopted iron an 
iinnrv. bail various other Grrrk states at a time when thin metal 
van still nearer, they were rumtwlled by law to adhere to it centuries 
dter silver ami gold had elsewhere lircomr current. 111 

In 1 anemia. m in Mi noon Crete, the ruling community tended to 
imke of itself a military caste cm the basis of a socialism rigorously 
*n forced by the state. At first liberal with the citiaenship, the Spar- 
aits in time hedged themselves strictly in, refusing except on the 
rarest occasions to admit a stranger to their (mbtical community and 
mling in a lordly spirit over their subjects. The elements of the 
mm\ ami gwemmental system, derived from the Minaans, they 
gradually (1001V■■ ) adaptrd to their own requirements; and the 

list iplinr. drscrdird in thr following pages, did not liecome severe 
utt the *Uth irtitiiry 

To maintain their serial and ;*«ilif fetal so|priority, the Spartans 
nnstitutril i hem selves as a ;«rr|*etuat army and transformed their 
ity into a * amp I heir whole life was occupied with training. 
This prim tide urn!rolled marriage, thr birth and education of chil* 
Iren, rcvmirtiy and turitpalimi * in brief every activity of life. In 
other rtat ft tries of lirrnr t u«I«*u gave the father the option of miring 
Ins child or of guttling it to death itnmnliatelv after birth. In Sparta 
lliis function was tminird by the elders of the tnlie. Jf they found 
dir infant weak or drformrd, they ordered it rijmsed in a glen of 
Mount Targetys. If, however, he reached the standard of strength 

and shajirlmrss, they dim led thr father to rear him To the seventh 
year children were in thr rare of their mothers and of nurses, who 
were rom|trlrftt women strictly *uj*rrvi*rd by the state. 'The child 
was trained In eat coarse ( aid w u limit complaint* to cultivate lira very 
and a cheerful di*|io*itian, t in reaching the age of .seven he was 
taken from Ids ring her and placed directly under the control of the 
state... In the organisation of these Imy* in troops under youthful 
captain* of prudence and daring for athletic and military drill, and 
in their education in reading and music, l lie re was a thoroughgoing 
similarity to Cretan condition* already dmrrihrd. It was not often 
that the Spartan law* were firmtitlrd to Imlhe or anoint themselves 

is fNtfti** «t * M, |*im iv* s TW **«l is lorniil*, IH tm 
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with oil. They had no bed-clothing but slept in their companies on 
piles of rushes they had gathered from the hanks of the Kurota- 
Under the direction of their captain they cooked their own meal*, 
the bigger boys bringing logs for the fin*, the smaller gathering pot 
herbs. They contributed also what they had stolen from the gardens 
or from the tables of the men. Theft was encouraged as an rvenise 
in agility and cleverness; one caught in the act was punished for 
clumsiness by flogging and fasting. Their meals were purjHwely 
made scant as an inducement to ingenuity in providing extras, and as 
a means of developing tall, slender bodies. Once a year the supreme 
test of endurance was applied, when at the altar of Artemis Orthia, 
the great Minoan goddess, the boys submitted to a (logging Some 
endured to death. The severe training resulted not only in strength, 
agility, and endurance, but also in a quiet, modest In-aring which ha* 
no parallel in modern life. The young Spartans walked the streets, 
their hands within the folds of their cloaks, their ga/e fixed on the 
ground before them. “ You might sooner expect a stone image to 
find voice than one of these Spartan youths; to divert the rve of a 
bronze statue were less difficult." 


Barrack life. At the age of twenty the youth Uxame a man tiahlr 
to service in the field. It was now permitted him to marry, hut for a 
long time he could see his wife only by stealth, In fact hr never had 
the enjoyment of a home, but passed his entire life in military drill, 
eating and sleeping in the barracks. At the age mentioned he joined 
a syssition (mess). It comprised about fifteen numUr*, who filled 
vacancies by cooptation. Their ballots were bread crumb*; ami *» 
great a value did they set on unanimity that a single adverse ballot 
sufficed to debar a candidate. Each memher contributed hi* monthly 
s are o arey, wine, cheese, and figs, with a little cash for luxuries. 
Their meat was chiefly pork and wild game. The former w a * an 
ingredient of their famous black broth: — 

If you should live in Umlaemon'it houmk 
You must comply with nil the fe*hkm» thrn*; 

Go to their spare pheiditia far mm 
And feast on their black broth; ami not (lUtlaift 
To wear fierce whisker*, anti seek no indulgence 
f tl '™ thi “ ; keep the nlil customs, 

ouch as their country doth compel ,0 
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ICftlUfi mill.* At thirty the Spartan !*h atm* a mature man* privi¬ 
leged to attend thr a**rmbly ami to fill *uch jHilitiial office* m re¬ 
quired no advanced age «)uatifitation. Continuing thrir military 
exrrcixr*, thr mrn |*a**ed thr rrmaimlrr at thrir timr in thr gymnaaia 
and club* or at thr tysuutia. di«ctiur»ing in brief ** bactmic M xatire, 
not on money and buxine** matter*, but on thr 11 honorable and bate." 
Thr auateritie* of life found relief in thr merriment of winr partie*. 
Among thr image* of thrir drttim wax a little xtatue of the god of 
Laughter. Thr neverity wax mitigated, too, in campaigns, which 
accordingly arrtned to them a relief from thr lalmrx of pence.* 1 

Girl* ftXtd woman, Olrla underwent a similar training* They, 
too, practiced running, w vending, leaping, and throwing the dtacua 
and a|iear, contending for firiaex in ihexr xportx liefore the aaaemhled 
riitxrn*, Thr atate retjuirrd aurh exrrcixr*, m it conaideml health 
and atrrngth in women rxxenlial to the phyairal |>rr feet ion of thr 
race. Thrir prrxencr at thr competition of youth*, with approval 
ami raillrry, incited to the otmmi the development of thr contrxtanla' 
energy and akill. Thr women had a |>art a* well in main religion* 
festival* 1 hr pmikrtthi of Ah man are choral «t»ngx for girl*, who in 
the amhroxiat night tarar a mantle to Artemi* a* a gift, while the atnra 
ctsntrnd with them in Itraulv* anti «t reaming trr**rx grate the leader 
like gold unalloyed, In nimblrne**, xtrrngth, and lovrlinr** of form 
Ihexr athletic girl* are like •teed* tom|»atilv huilt that win thr prine 
with ringing hoof* creature* of winged dream* Thu* Aleman 
*iilg*, ## 

Married women. Thrir training continued only till marriage 
Thr chief wedding rite wax a pretended alxltieliftn of thr hridr by 
force • a relic of the primitive ru*tnm of marriage by actual rapture. 
While thrir hu*band* lived in the barrack*. they enjoyed Icburr ami 
comparative luxury at home, Through dowrir* and inheritance* 
they gradually arrumulatvd jimfierty till, in the time of Arixtotle, 
they owned nearly two*fifth* of the land. Thi* at cumulation of 
wraith in thrir hand*, under condition* a* they rxUtrd in bat cm la, 
tended to im|iovrri*h the men, to Irturn thr numl»rr who hud the 
mean* of jierftirming cilium dutie*. hence to weaken thr date, Hav¬ 
ing greater Irburr. the w mmm probably attained to a higher ititel- 

• t r*»i $:W 1*4*, <«*## I, mmmikm* rn*mm **$ ***4l»fi*Nt N» 
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lectual level than their husbands. We hear much. too. of their 
patriotism. They held up before husinuul, son, or Other the both 
Spartan standard of honesty and valor. In all timer the women 
of Sparta alone ruled the men. Yet notwithstanding the praiws of 
other writers, Aristotle lays severe strictures on their character; ami 
it may well be that they deteriorated In-fore his age Hu degenerate 
were they in the fourth century as to prove in time of invasion a 
greater mischief even than the enemy. 24 

A self-imposed, socialistic despotism. We find accordingly at 
Sparta a socialistic community under a set f*im| used drs|mti*m, 
which sacrificed the individual to the ideal good of the state, which 
eradicated the family with its powerful moral influence. and r«»l<l>rd 
marriage of, its sanctity, compelling all the young to regard the riders 
as their parents, and making it a function of the older to 

admonish and to chastise the younger as their children |lv limiting 
education almost exclusively to physical exercise the system tended in 
stunt the intellect and the imagination. These defeits, however, 
showed themselves but gradually with the lapse of untunes 
Social classes. Among the Spartans were degrees of rank. 
Highest in nobility were tiie two royal families from whom . 

tively were taken the two kings. Below were other lu reditan nobles 


who alone were qualified for memliership in the germnm t senate, 
council). Still lower were the mass of commons, whose means 
enabled them to contribute to the syssitia, and who were |.hy,i*alL 
able to undergo the training. All who had these qualitii atoms were 
“peers." Those who failed in either res|Hvt were " inferiors,'' The 
latter were undoubtedly debarred from jnilitical rights, wlmh how 
ever they could resume on making good the deficiency,»* 

Helots. Reference has incidentally hewn made to the helot*. who 


were serfs, like those of Crete. Most prolml.lv they originated in a 
class of Minoan serfs, increased by conquest, jierluip* too m early 
time by debt and oppression, till finally they came to I* many times 
their masters in number. They were assigned to the lands of the 
citizens, who were forbidden to enfranchise them or to sell them ,*,t 
side the country. The idea was that they la-longed n, the state rather 
than to the individual. They lived with their families i„ .ullage. 

w,,w,* v- 
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on I he lot* assigned them, rendered to their masters the amount of 
produce timl l.v law, and kept the rest for themselves. In fruitful 
years thev enuUI save something, which thev occasionally inereaseci 
by lalwr for others or by plunder in war. with the result that many 
acquired considerable estates. In addition to tilling the soil they 
aided in prrimring their master*' meals and performed any other 
menial labor imimocd by their individual lords or hv the state, In 
war Ihr> served as lijtht troo|»s, or as oarsmen in the fleet, attended to 
the wounded, and waited on their master*. When required to serve 
in the heavy infantry, a* often haptiened in the Peloponnesian war, 
the meritorious were rrwarded with freedom. n 

Freedman. We hear of several kind# and drgree» of frmlmunship, 
without tiring aide to define them all The nrodamodris, " new cit¬ 
tern*,” performed military duty, hut lacked the franchise. The 
mmhnnrs formed a large das.*, many of whom seem to have lirrn the 
rhildrrn of Spartan father* and helot mother*. They were brought 
up as foster brother* of the youth* Though tacking |toliticat rights, 
they were |terminally free and »harrd m the Spartan training. Some 
Iks ante prominent »n military offices and acquired the full c itizen¬ 
ship ** 

The policy of degrading the helots. Notwithstanding favors 
lint* occasionally received, the •tunlllnsi of the hrligs was wretdied. 
Thev were kept in mind of thetr servitude by the clothe* they wore, 
a d«g*kin cap and mantle of sheepskin girded nl the woi*t by a 
broad brlt I be same tire*., tt i« true, wa* worn from primitive 
time* by free rural laltorrr* in other fmrt* of Hellas; I .tit this cir¬ 
cumstance tlitl mailing to mitigate the contrast in Lacedaemon lietwerti 
serf* and lord*. Whereas the S|uirtan* were forbidden sweetmeats 
and rstessivr drinking and all immoral songs, they would not permit 
the helot* to sing the noble lay* of the great national {arts, Init 
rtgttprllrd them on occasion* to make an rahibltion of into*nation 
anil of their low melodies and dances, as a warning to the Spartan 
youth to lirwanr of such practicra," 

Tht cryptda. To overawe the helot* and keep them in a spirit 

§% «# ^ $**m 'i.# mum *4 iH« i«t* **f Milm, ^mih, In ftoMbr* tlii. 
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of subjection, the government instituted a secret polk 
crypteia ^ comprising the most prudent young men of f 
with daggers, these policemen were accustomed to 
the country. Concealing themselves in the daytime 
by night, they used to cut down any helot to whom sus| 
To avoid incurring thus the guilt of murder, says Arist 
were accustomed every year on entering office, to pruc 
the helots. 28 

The Spartan domain and the surrounding perlo 

and helots have been considered in connection because 
dependence as lords and serfs, as well as liecausc of tl 
tions. Helots were found only in the homes and c»i 
the Spartans. Extending nearly around this domair 
of territory occupied by the jierioeci, " dwellers around, 
in towns or cities (poleis) of their own, about a liundr 
Many were originally free but had lieen reduced to * 
Sparta. It is equally clear that many were colouit 
Sparta, in part with immigrants from other countries, * 
of the Spartans in tiius surrounding their domain wit 
colonies is evident. In the first place, they wished i« 
provide a defense for their territory. More im|Kirt,i 
desire to cut off the helots from the outside world, teuvi 
bors no opportunity to interfere and the helots no ho|ie u 
return for the favor shown them by Sparta, the jierior 
guard over the serfs. 

The perioecic towns. Each (x-rioecic town hail its 
ment usually immune from Spartan interference. Th< 
were personally free, and as in any Greek state were 
nobles and commons. Their equality with other Greeks 
the part they took as comjietitars in the great national 
subject to the Spartan discipline, they enjoyed a rel 
liberty in the employment of their time and in the cb« 
pations. Many were farmers; hut as the best lands had I 
the ruling people. 80 a great number devoted themselves to 
ing and commerce. They worked the iron mines of Mou 
and manufactured various iron and steel fabrics, such as ! 
helmets, and axes. As workers in bronze they showed j 


28 Aristotle, n Hut. Lye. 28; Plata Uwi, I Ml e. 

‘49 Ephorus, in Strabo vUi. 4, U; 5, 4; Throtwroiin*# t |k & II, 
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\Vr hear of Ihrir drinking ru|*t, lhr»r di.r*. diair*. table*, and 
tharug* Some manufactured wa |ntrplr. Midi whuh d»ry dyed 
wnoHm garnirnl* t'ummrrer hmughl Oirtn wraith, (at Ihrir wtm 
nrfr I# high favor thrcjughcait dir world I hry wrrr mil without 
inlritrctual eminence, la» ihry gave *rvrr«l |wr»» |u H.lla, and Ihrir 
wt*r*l man. Mywn, w»* reckoned arming ihr Srvro Sagr*. Thry had 
Ihrir w»ligi«*i* festival*. in which Ihr Syrian, enjoyed a part, an al 
Ihr annual national cvtrhrwlion In Artrau* al taryae, where Ihr Ijuc- 
darmonian girl* Joined in ihr datur *‘ 

RalatiM «f Um ptrhMd t» Sparta. Thr Immi Ihrmwlvrs were 
individually wihjw! *o Sparta, evidently on hard trrma, Spartan 
tiliam* wrrr mg permitted lo reside or immem |>rn|irrty within a 
pvrtarek town, whrrra* ihr prrtar) wrrr |nrivilrgrd in reside in Sparta 
Jug ihr mite of conducting tnrdnea* Ihrir. Thry paid ihr ruling 
ritr ronirtlailioit* in lime «»* nrrd, ami in war prrfnrmrd military 
duly Their heavy inlanlry war onlv |r*« efficient than ihr Syrian. 
Thr arsenal* ami w*r*hi|>* of t .a* r daemon wrrr ihrir* though neces¬ 
sarily under Hjsartan command. and |hry lurinril a t t*i*tt|rr»hir part 
wl ihr i frw* In arm* amt na*v writ «»t the* «la** row l»y merit In 
high |*wili>m* Sorer. bowMrrf. utgainrd a« • r»* In tlw Spurlao rill* 
irndtlp at *hafr«| in ihr l.mrdarmunian government nr in any way 
InHununt il» |«lir) Ami yrl in ihr t.at rdartmatian »lalr Ihry Wrrr 
mi regarded a* alien*, ihry wilh ihr **f*sirtaii* rnmlilutrd thr " Ijwe- 
darnmnian* " ~ ritiarw* al thr wceral » Hie* ii » Untrd in thr state — 
whrrr a* ihr hr hot* before emam ipaliun wrrr rscludrd I nan ihr name 
anil rival rigid* ** 

Thr amount «* Sj*art*n inlrflrrrncr in ihrir ha al affairs wa» vari* 
aide lireau*r of il* r»|«wrd (anilinti I cthrra wa* occupied hi a gar* 
riwn under a hatimag. amtaiatrd with a riril magistrate, Olhrr 
(own* wrre ordinarily llahlr l*» muialian only when ihrralraed by 
an mrtny Contented wilh ihrir ha. Ihr |rrinrrl long rrmainrd 
faithful Wilh Ihr iwgrtw of limr, hnaiw, a* ihr numlirr of 
Spartan* dwindled. Ihr burden of lender fell murr amt more heavily 
ttfmti I Item I fmt ^ir*t tfw*t^ hrramr diwaliahnl with ihrir can- 
dilion** 
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The amount of personal liberty which the perilled continued to 
enjoy was great. Those who so lived as to incur no political sus¬ 
picion were secure enough in life and property. Yet this condition 
existed on sufferance only; for the ephors had a right to arrest and 
put to death without trial any perioecus whom they judged danger¬ 
ous. 34 

This power was moderately exercised, and the I Kind of interest and 
sympathy which united the perioeci to Sparta remained strong. 

The Lacedaemonian army. The primary aim of the social 
organization and discipline was the military' superiority of Sparta. 
The germ of her phalanx was a Minoan inheritance fostered (1) by 
her rapidly grown exclusiveness; (2) by the superior fertility and 
extent of her original territory, supporting a remarkably large num¬ 
ber of landowners of sufficient means to enable them to c*|U»p them¬ 
selves for heavy infantry service; (.1) by the absence of an ami|»olis 
of imposing height to exercise a moral [tower of protective control 
over the neighborhood, compelling an unusual dependence on the 
strong military arm. 

In the time of Tyrtaeus the phalanx hail not reached its complete 
development. As yet the warrior held no fixed portion, hut it greatly 
depended bn his own courage whether he would fight in the front 
rank among the champions or farther hack in the lines nr stand 
“ far off beyond the range of darts.” It was meritorious in the young 
men to take the front rank. Some were heavy infantry and other* 
light. The heavy footmen wore a helmet with lofty crest, a great 
shield covering breast, body, hips, and legs, or in its place a round 
embossed shield with a cuirass beneath. For offense they t arried 
swords and long lances. The light troops, crouching U-neath their 
bucklers, in loose formation hurled stones from slings and threw 
their polished javelins.* The metal of the protecting armor was 
bronze, whereas their weapons of offense were probably now of iron, 
which the mines of Laconia abundantly furnished. 

In time the citizen body of light troops was eliminated and the 
heavy-armed were organized in five mo®'. from the five local tribe* 
into which the Spartans came to lx* divided. A sixth mora as a guard 
for the kings seems to have been formed from all five trilies. A* the 
number of Spartans declined, the vacant places in the mora were 


no ‘<0 <J,0 fyen to »lavc»," 

80 Tyrtaeus, In Botsfurd, Sourer-Hook, p, Ht4 
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ftllnl Mill) |*rri«r*'*, whrrra. ihr hrl.i(* unialh •u-rvnt .»* light Iraqis 
or ■*» im-fr l<*U*rrr* I hr mitiun atfr rttrinlnl (rum I hr turntirth to 
I hr »I Mirth year. 

Thi kings* The ttgnmandrM td thr army, ami in thr ratling 
known I'iHiMllytlrm the chict magitlrair*, were thr two king* ■■■■ fmin 
Ihr nival fatnlltr* «»f ihr Agtad* ami Kury|itgilid* mijirtlively. 
Whatever may have lorn ihr origin »l the iknililr kmgdiip, ihr ttnli 
luliini mm looked ui*m m a safeguard again*! tyranny. I hr per* 
prtuai downed turf ween ihr king* weakened their otter, jirrmillmg the 
growth til mure Institution*" 1 

| hr king* were |»rtr*l» til Zm* and *r?tam other god*, ami judges 
in vase* concerning family law ami |*tiblk highways. h$ rommand- 
rfn id ihr afitiv ihrv originally had a right to declare war against 
wbalmrcrr enemy they pleased. tail iht* ami other (tower* were grad 
nutty taken Ifom them In war and (ware they received ftirtl |mniann 
nl thr tatfihtial victim* and in general enjoyed many privilege* and 
honor* rite I r |en«iM were taunt, and alter death they received 

w i if thin at lirrwt t hi the tlrtraw «l a king women went atwatt 
ihr «ifer1 1 healing un f*g»|»er krttlr* while mounted mr«*cngrr* 
spread the newt thrmightait J,a»***ia and Mr«*rnta. Krprrsrntativr* 
ill every ht«o*rh«4d nl rvrry ww tat *la**., under (irnalty t»l the law, 
gathered t»> ttwami thr dr *4 lake Attaint «tt dinilar tier a dun*, thr 
aaartnhlrd lhou*40d*. own and wunrti itilrffttingkd, '* tom! their fore* 
hr#i|» with a right g**«l wilt and make lammtatton without wtint, cav¬ 
ing this title win* died U*i of their Mug* mm the lira! of all/* #l 
llrfr dun 1*1 hr** tore iced a shred id thr |**tnp and cerrmuny practiced 
hy their ancestry. %m llir Minmn tide, crnltarir* earlier at the !*rrhivr 
tomh*. 

Thi council (gmwmlBh The geruud* — council of M own 
mm ml twenty eight rtdrf* ami lire two hinge Thr forme? 

were rhmrn Irtgn a lew odhte genie* They were rwsiuired to have 
fra* tied the a#* ml tlclv, mm I to have gained distinction for sobriety, 
virtue, ami wltdcnn. 'The mode of electi m mm peculiar* Candi¬ 
date* Im ihr vacant (date walked through the asarmhly tote hy one In 
an order |ifevifgidy drlrttninrd hy N. receiving m they (mated the 
acclamation mi the people The mrfwlwt* of the rvtlimlng I ward# 


»*** m* »#«* *wt t+mtom* 4mm h«j*t maw 
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supposed to be ignorant of the order in which the iundulate* pre¬ 
sented themselves, were secreted in a room near by. where they euuUl 
hear without seeing. By the loudness and extent of the acclamation 
they determined which was the more popular and therefore the 
successful candidate. The idea seems to have hern that the will of 
the people expressed itself, not by a majority of votes, but by the 
intensity of feeling on the part of the assembly as a whole. This 
method, which Aristotle describes as childish, readily admitted con¬ 
nivance between the council and the returning Iward for thwarting 
the popular will. 38 

The functions of the gcrousia were like those of the Homeric 
council but far more definite. It considered measure* to lie presented 
to the assembly, and assisted the chief magistrates in the management 
of public affairs. It exercised jurisdiction in cases affecting the life 
or civil status of the citizens and in all imjKirtant criminal cases in 
which citizens were involved. The presidency of the U*lv, originally 
belonging to the kings, was in time transferred to the ephors '* 

The popular assembly (apella). The a|«ella.-jHipuiar assem¬ 

bly— comprised the fully privileged citizens thirty years of age .md 
upward, who served in the heavy infantry. Lndrr the presidency 
of the kings, afterward of the ephors, it elected magistrates, de nied 
questions concerning the succession of kings, and anrpird or reje. tr.| 
the measures which the magistrates and council rarrly brought More 
it. As at Rome, the members of the assembly had no right to initiate 
measures or to join in the debate; they were strictly limited to listen 
ing and voting. Everywhere in Hellas, however, the supreme jiolii- 
ical authority rested ultimately with the dominant military »l 4 ss, 
and at Sparta accordingly it was vested in the assembly of heavy 
infantry. This body it was which wrested the supreme imwer from 
the kings. The assembly did not exercise its authority directly, 
however, but devolved it upon a Ixiard of five ephors, elected annu¬ 
ally from the qualified citizens. Only in questions of war, |*»cr, and 
other matters of unusual importance did it reserve the right of dn ision, 
The government was a broad military aristoc racy tempered by a strong 
magistracy.* 0 
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Thu opfa m$> Hu *plu»r* ** *»v« r.*« r. ' <*% s«li ntty existed from 
very rarU time, hut only with the lapse of t-rtiturie* did they iomt? 
In suiwrwdr thr kings 4 * the head. «f tin- On rnlrrilin office 

ttirv i.wnd tlu. rilut " Shave your nuhi.u Urs ami oliry thr hews, 
that tin■>■ nun not l*r grtrvuu* i*» y«m 1 The fir«t |*art of thr order 
rnfurinl thr io*ti««i who h wr find pictured mi thrtr monuments; thr 
m'% mill i»*mmamlt*l suhjcitmo |u discipline. these magistrates m* 
l*rm*rd | hr training **< ymith* ami watched over tin? conduct of thr 
t *t*#i iH thrtaigh thnr rollrr live* They anjuirrd thr riffht to pre¬ 
side nvrr thr grrmioa ami thr a|»rlla, to try nearly all thr civil eaten* 
ami to prosecute criminal* l*rfi*rr thr council of elder*, Over helots 
thrv rsminril absolute jamer, ami in raws of (aililieal emergency 
they ion hi | Hit a | writ arrii* to tlrath util rirth 

Thnr authoritv rvirndrd nvrr thr king* At thr clime of rvrry 
turn* m ar period *4 a king * rngn thrv watched thr sky for tin omen* 
whirl* if haiml def toned hint < Hf* nrr by threat* of prosecution for 
mn* »*mlu» t thr* door him into rsilr As head* of thr stair thrv ion- 
dmtrd m gi»ti4tn»us with nth* r government* Tlire jtowrrs ami 
many othrrs of slight)* In* iinjmfOuur they had gradually acijuircd 
Mure thr o|s tong of thr fourth triilury 41 

lit Aim I m rnuvms, ahu mr. I>1*0**100 an {*&At;tm 

Argnm In thr day of thnr glory thr kings of Mycenae and 
Argos gtivrftir*l a hr«**d mainland realm and claimed hrgrmony over 
many islands \\ oh thr dr. hnr of thr Mtnaan riviltMlion and the 
immigtaxiott of nnfthurstrm fhrdo thnr jmivrr drtlinrd; and In the 
trrntorv mur *uhirtf to them many cities, old and new, maintained 
their mdr|»rndrmr Such wa* iIn* condition of Argoli* when 
Khridmi, king nr as sc mw say tyrant* ascended the throne* Ilia 
reign ratinal lie certainly dated* and his achievement* display i actnl* 
mythic al tctltir tin thr whole if seems to accord heat with the few 
known farts m plate him near the middle of the seventh century 
prior to the Second Mr**rni*t» war- It was hi* achievement to eon* 
irntrate all Ar gulls under hi« authority, to retrod his sway northward 
over ( orinlh ami Argot a, and southward over Cymiria, the narrow 
strip of land Mweru Mount Pa man and the sea, continuing in the 

o to# no •!»**•** **»*«#** ii* ttt tt'mmUm *4 Ktis p till tom tfeo tmtttvlkm k 

•**tto* t ♦M !***»#itnfM, M*W t *4. * Si, t w f |l|. g** CmS is*' 4. Si 

s * Ho» »» mi . f«n» $i s is M UW t» ill i to, lift toi t. I* 4 f„ 

mi *, Um *tt, n*» f.p# »i rim i©i twaa in a #... 
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island of Cythera. Probably it was he who led the Arrives to an 
overwhelming victory over the Lacedaemonians at Hysiae. Then he 
invaded Elis, expelled its magistrates from the presidency nf the 
Olympic games, and assumed that office himself. This act is char¬ 
acterized by Herodotus as extreme insolence. By spreading abroad 
over Peloponnese the system of measures already in vogue in Acgina 
he left a permanent impress of his name on that part of Greece, His 
imposing personality shed a sunset glow upon the departing glory of 
his city. While bidding fair to become the arbiter of Hellas, he was 
dislodged from his hold on Olympia by a coalition of Lacedaemonians 
and Eleians; and his death finally put an end to the ho|tes he hail 
raised. His successor on the throne was a weakling, who enjoyed 
scarcely more than the name of sovereign. Argos was consequently 
in no position to set bounds to the expanding power of Lacedaemon 4 * 
Arcadia. The ambition of the Spartans first directed itself north¬ 
ward. There was the tableland of Arcadia, surmounted by high 
mountain ranges, which divided the country into a numlier of basins 
In each basin dwelt a canton comprising several villages. These 
mountaineers were a simple folk, liberty-loving. un|*ilished and war¬ 
like. Only on the eastern border did cities grow up under the ud- 
tural influence of Argos. Here were three city-states, Tegea. Orctm- 
menus, and Mantineia. No political bond united the Arcadians, but 
an ethnic sympathy found nurture at their common shrine of Zeus at 
Lycosura, where they joined in festive worship, Without definite 
knowledge, the student of history yet gains the impression that they 
possessed means of common action in war. In their conflict with 
Laconia they seem to have followed the lead of Tegea, their mo*! 
powerful state .* 8 

Lacedaemon wins the headship of Arcadia, 600-550. The 
Lacedaemonians, after their conquests of Mcssenia. could mg lung 
remain at peace with the world. Their numkrs were still doubtless 
increasing, and they coveted more lands and helots. Their social- 
political organization, framed exclusively for war. could find nurture 
in nothing but conquest. Their kings accordingly sent to consult the 
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tMTiulr of I>rl|»l*i »« I he |.n»|«n| t»( «tm>|urrmj( all Arcadia. The 
|>n»l>l>clr*,» arnwrml 

thf UimI «f A»r4*IU a»Ik»* thiiM Imt finirh. | rrfuat It 

Mae? ihctr m Afta4i*f* U««t, *t*mi tmti, rating ncwm; 

Thry *til »Wf ft**** iK*^ Ihi« t «m n**i grudging Inward thee; 

Trgra Uralm ** ill* arntmUng <«-rl I wilt gi%r |W« in ddwv in, 

Ami a fa it |*kin t will gi»* ihr* In nwtkmwv w ilh lit*** amt dividr || 

Try ♦ting to thh derriitiii oratle, thry concentrated their fdrength 
againM Tcgca; tail liwrv were Ifeatrm and the captive* taken mm 
rc#»ij«rllrtl ft* work the hr lilt of trgea, wearing the fetter* they had 
liruughl with thrui fur 4%m klmg ttin«|uerrd Arradian*. 

Several lime*, while gaining Htritii rtirwheff* they tried in vain 
In «-unf|urr Trgra I inalh thry ami a victory over that at ate liy| 



not *uch a* to * *fcifnjM<r'»t Originallt they had planned to 

hrlotiir ttir Tegratt* , tail turn thry wrfr iijfltrtll III fdfVtl a Jirffflanrfli 
alliance ittih Iliriit utamit following thU r*ample, the hr* 

radian * anion* ievr i*% mir riifefvtl into Iragiie with I*acfdaein<3ii*^ 
Lacedaemon win* the itegmiMjr of Pelopoofleae, S9&*S®&. 
Mranttmr thr *lruggtr hrtwrm Lamlaetnon a ltd Argue continued* 
till More titr middle #d thr »i*ih mitwry Sfiarta had wrestled from 
her am lent rival f Amiri# ami t tlltrm Inin the reign of i*iieidon 
ihr Kiri a fit wrtr Ifimdly In La* edarftton, through wbtlie *OJ»|*irt 
they ha*l * a liftatl ami fertile domain* Hence they were 

ready for «l<mr aihamr atth Sfiarta Torinth and SUcyofi# freed front 
tyrannir*, mined thr league, dint mmw *iatr» of Argali** a* Troeaen 

mim t*w*. cm *,***♦ iNra t ia ifc«r«ti ggemt 


#* ••«•» i *a * 
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and Epidaurus; and afterward Megara and Aegina, He fore the du* 
of the sixth century, all the states of Peloponnese excepting Argolb 
and the greater part of Achaea, were leagued with Lacedaemon. 

Organization of the Peloponnesian league. There was no gen¬ 
eral federal constitution; but a separate treaty united each state with 
Lacedaemon. The members pledged themselves to furnish military 
forces for the wars waged by the league, to serve under the command 
of the Lacedaemonian kings. No tributes were levied, hut occasional 
contributions were required. A congress of deputies met at Sparta or 
Corinth to deliberate on federal interests, particularly on questions of 
war, peace, and alliance. The allies were free to manage their own 
affairs and the burdens of war were light. Their representation in 
the common diet made them content with their position, for they felt 
that they were free and had a fair share in the delilrrations. The 
statement of Herodotus that the greater part of PelojKmnese was sub¬ 
jected to Lacedaemon is therefore wholly misleading, As the union 
rested on a treaty basis, it was federal, though not to a degree after¬ 
ward attained elsewhere. Herself under the rule of a few, and there¬ 
fore hostile to both tyrannies and democracies, Lacedaemon upheld 
oligarchy among her allies. To this end she sometimes interfered 
in the home politics of her allies; and occasionally she felt rum|iellrd 
to check excessive ambition or self-aggrandizement in the individual 
states in order to maintain her own hegemony. To keep ttirmsrlvr* 
qualified for a position fraught with as much burden as honor, the 
Spartans increased the severity of their discipline, eschewed the re¬ 
finements they had formerly allowed themselves, ami suhje<ted the 
individual more rigorously to the state. For these puriw-wt imerased 
power was given the ephors, who in the sixth century liegan tii*o|>rr- 
sede the kings as heads of the state. However crude and imprrfnt, 
the political system was admirable for the age. Especially it created 
a strong well-centralized military force at a time when the danger of 
Oriental conquest began to threaten Greece . 44 
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CHAPTER VII 

ATHENS: FROM MONARCHY TO DEMOCRACY 

I. Monarchy and Ahistockacy 


Introduction. While the Lacedaemonians were creatine a ureal 
military state, Athens was developing along entirely different lines, 
Having touched upon her civilization during the Middle Age in con¬ 
nection with the general condition of Hellas, we shall now follow 
her separate history from that period to the reforms of Cleisthrnrs.' 

Unification of Attica, about 1000-700. In the Mycenaean age 


1 For the early cultural history of Attica the mint In* of buildings and »»-wl|iiurr« and i hr 
vases with their paintings are of primary Importance <*rr rntl of r h# liter r |hr*r *** 4 
few but valuable inscriptions; Hi. I; Hicks ami Hill. Hm, * U Am lent historian* had 
the use of many other epigraphic and arrhival writing* now \mi, Including m\ »»m« ui b*i 
of archons, some pre-Draconian ordinances, and thr laws of Draft* trf ft ru> n*» 1U 
Solon, and deisthenes. Contemporary literary works are the tiomtrh u* t**m#i** 

and the Poms of Solon. Long passages on this period are contained in HermMo* »* g i 
30-3, 59-64; v. 55-103) and in Thucydides <r g 1. JO, Uh[ ii 15 t ; vi U *o. feat* «utfew* 
drawing mainly from oral tradition. Of the Atthhfc *, sprrlal hioimir* of Am** hi ftrt 
tenfcos, Demon. Androtion, PhUoehorm*. and hum we have mete fragment*, contained m 
FHCr. I. T he same may he said of the more general Uhumn of Phrtefyde* t*hi*rfe «*n 
ealogies), Ephorus, and Theopompus. For the beginning* of Athens the Aitk^h* *»* 
well represented by Plutarch, Ihcum; Androtion was much used by At mm I*, cAmmUI*. 
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Am* ** tradition and an hartitog* miu nr tti traehtng, wn» mru* 
|iir%l hi vrsrtA I Midrj»rttdml kmgdmtn 4 I he tnml favorable | MM it ion 
among ihrm » i* hrt»| h* Athrn* Itn A» ru|s«ijh ( alaml four mi) | 
halt from ihr *oa*i forvttrd thr natural military and |ni)itka) 

irntn of the t rphitHM l*a*tn in thr heart of Alika, 11 y ront|ue*t 
anti nrgultaltoti thr king* ttlm iMtii|Ur«l thi* iiiadrt gradually ex¬ 
tended thr if *»verrtglily mrf the rtilifr tnunlrv Though douhttf** 
thr mirk of a *rnturv of tan, ihr unifkalitifi U frprrarnlrtl in tradition 
a* thr a* bicyrmrof til 4 * trig hr kina "When Thraru* came In the 
ihmnr. hr, 4 i am* rf fill and *i«r ruler. improved the adminiat ration 
of ihr ^minify in *ahrr war*, and in particular he dhwdvrd the 
riairntl* and wporalr gi*%r?ttmrfti«, and united all the Inhabitant* of 
Alina in ihr prrvnt *ttv. r*iatdt*hing onr rminril and town hall 
i |*ryi turoiu i t hr * ttmlinued in live on ihrtf own land*, tail he 
♦ umj* Hot ihrtfi h* tv*#* to \thrn* a* thrir mrtmy«di*, and heme* 
forth thr % wrtr all in thr roll of * Hum* ** * Among the 

la*l dr$o m Ihr *«•**■ ihr annnatinti of illnnly about 700, 

and, nearly a * rotory lairr ihr a» *|uitili*»i of Salami* by Solon,* 
The dvna*ty of the Mednntidat, ending in ftj-ii. Although 
thr nanvm of nunv king* arr rtnh«rddrd in Alii* tmili, wr ran only lie 
rrrtam that ihr list fitting dtnavfy wat that of the Mnlnttllthr 
Fill *hr gtwemntrnl of tin* j»rfi**( wr hair nothing OHtfr than the 
Hifityal id mtiituUm** tl i* fr«*«*nMr to a**umr a* element* of 
thr * ooMiHiIimo a king, *m»n»d of mil dr«. and |*«f*ilar a**rtnhly» like 
tlir Hmorfit yri ittiih fun*limit toner drftnilrlv 0%r«t hy the force of 
Mmhmii tradition 'Ihr king'* *tda* friar ■<*■■'* ioint«r*rWfi M *—■ hid 
rhafgr of it»r i«rf«tuitiir% whhh ratitr to him from *acriflrr»; ami in 
iittir tbl» ho ml dr fun* lino dryrlof»cd into the nfftrr of trraatirrr, 
Thr king and hi* mddr* m heavy armor rode to war let chariot*; and 

for thr drfrmr of thr * m*1« hi* well ritiirtt* built gnllfjdl |W S 

tided with a mbtoaftor ratty hr alia* king hostile thi)**** 

ffa»» *? no ■**»■*# *♦»»»« «***«#»« «m IN* toto* amt tHmtM** 

Hm*** a, ♦,* a#*>■ f •*■*»a s»o ?•'-***♦ ♦ e**•»■'•«*•# f*#^4 t#nMw AjwaiNWiMMi.' * 

•mat *ai«# tow 

#n*i w f »-m nk*‘«ir*4ik #ti etMaHee Cef ite 

: *n«» I# ew «*.. t ami ike tanMwi 

».•# *, »*♦« t -»*«»** 

I I v# O **■*.,a *u >mm *>i f#»| * ♦*4 m§ NMlIt t#i 

m oil', i ? o o l*feo ra## u Hm* t a* V H I. eaiicmina ef *0> 

hm* <*m fuww%*„ trn ft#*', | |b aw Mm mm mm ♦ totml at to 

jtemo «pm>» * t a# #•««#•* 4 i* toaiNkwa |pm*«a Ha tavvtf m 

to '**. mm# -« w «•' * * "■» # *1/* « 

♦ fy#wr i-I It 

i # » i M w f f, ill Into 

* v%t««too*a»# />• i o* mm** -f *t*0M emm. J#*, gaum 

('a#** M. n ftt#«to, *i Om» i«toga m it* tm«fc wwaiiff «* ta 
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From kings for life to decennial kings, 75 . 1 -*- Tin- transition 
from monarchy to aristocracy was gradual; and though no am ivni 
writer informs us, we may lie sure that it was brought aUail t.y the 
council of nobles, who alone lienefited by the change. It must ac¬ 
cordingly have been this body which, aliout the middle of the eighth 
century, reduced the life tenure of the roval office to a sittglr de, ade 
Although the incumlient was still termed king, the monarchy m f.u l 
ceased, the supreme {lower passing to the council. This jaunt there¬ 
fore begins the period of the aristocracy* 

Aristocracy, 753-2 to about 650. As the decennial kings proved 
incapable of efficient military leadership, the office of |M>h'Ht,mh 
“ war-archon ”—was instituted, probably to le.ul the army in a con¬ 
flict with Eleusis. No long time afterward the Mrdontidar were de¬ 
posed, and the royal office was thrown ojxm to all tin- nobles Then, 
about 700 , the office of archon was instituted, tHiring the earlier 
and less known period of its history, this magistracy inu*t have I wen 
vested with large {lowers; hut gradually it was deprived of them 
till, in the fourth century, its only civil function was the . are of 
widows and orphans and of their estates, King, |ml<-tn.»r>h, and 
archon, however, in addition to the duties ,d*oce mentioned, jwr 
formed extensive priestly functions,* 

Annual offices, 683-3. The thesmothetae. ,Y» the deirnnial 
magistrates proved too strong and indcjiendrnt to nerve the interr*l» 
of the ruling power, all offices were made anrui.il in ns i 41,,! at 
the same time the archon su|ierseded the king as head of the utatr. 
In this way the government became in form as well as m f.u t » 
republic. At the same date, or shortly afterward, were instituted 
the six thesmothetae, “that they might record the customary law* 
and keep them for the trial of offenders.” They had > barge ..< all 
public documents and acted as judges in the capacity of protectors 
of the law. It was not till the time of Solon that the an lion, king, 
^polemarch and six thesmothetae were brought together in onr l**»r«l 
"— that of the nine archon*, * 


lim *' bu * ,h * * ntltnW *"»*•» ptvcrrf him in Ih. ,k.«nin 
J Kuaeb, Chron.m , 183} tv $, to, \% ? 

<5? StH*! PaU *‘ * ^ ^ 1 Rffltgtow* \timi 

Earlfer n dftLB )f! 7^ i | I? A mm *«*"**»»•*»•>; tmmb *W* m, im 

more AccunSe *!**»« ****** Im* U*m m% i tb** in*.*** 

more accurate, i hmmotnetae; Arbi, l mu Aik t 4 , i*» ■***., 

ably began a cacti Oration of civil «**«*,- In ihi« At d^m 

eponymou* magiiitrat«, ia c»|»i*#liif4 * , * , ** l ‘ ""* 11 *** 
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Tht council of nobir*. afi^rward na mod the council of tht 
AftOpngUiu l b* m»w a! lli* Mtmtml i*t" its |Hiwrf. 

| hr .n«inl-lv * * I Mtunn, w hi* h had ** * imU 4 fhtrtl |»hur in 

| hr go* r rum* lit. frit uit*» j»f \% l»* >d dr outodr t hr rlrttivc (ifiWrf 
rrodrd in thr * »*m* 4 . wh*» " ratlrd it|> turn and on IN own judgment 
ii%,ognrd thrtn a# lording t»i fhnr uoaltk* alum* t*i thr JMrvrnil uffiu** 
fur thr vc4f '* It *u|»mi*rd thnr adtmmMralion. unit watched rig- 
Kirtmdv uvrf thr Uvr* «4 I hr 1 Hum*, with fmwrr in intiliih for 1 m- 
fu«ir.it 4* writ 4* hit Under* «iwidtnt l hr mrtnlirr* of tkiU Imdy wrrr 
|N»wrrfiit lord*, rc*ruitr»l annually from iIiiwnt who had worthily filled 
thr tufir matfiMf-w ir* dr** f died at«»vr # 

Social claaaaa: ih# rupatrida l hr f*rHilrtrd rlaaa wrrr railed 
ri*|Hitfid« ' " o*n* of m»hlr father* " I hrV owned Urge tract* of 

f 4 (it I ojut|>f»nt thmv*rUr* with hratrv armor, and com! tinted thr 
rffotur tmlifif'i h»f*r t hr* hot mr fitly i|ln ardrtl I hr chariot 
-f» 4 thr * o*t»«tt »*f tiding to iur *m hor*et»aik. Arriving 
till thr h atlrtuM l\u \ di ’mounted I*# rngagr in iritth*l! Thrrr Wrrr, 
l« M » 4 h-v% li*>phtr t» i Hr 1% % mi xnit% > onj*r»»%i 4 n| with horum, In 
4 ih|ilt«»n to mdit xT** and .ulfmm Mr alter *cf%i#.r*, thr rupatrid* fit In I 
thr j.f»r <.th’»»U. wtu»h 4»«ufr*l thrtti tu h hung* an wrll a* a Jmw» 
rf ful UHtmnu'iit r*»r thr * *kttmt#*n* 

The commonii geotgi and demiurgb Ihdow thr rtiftidrid® wrrr 
thr grotgL Urmrf 1 who original!* *>wnr 4 thr Limit thrV idled, hot 
will I III thr 5»r%rnlh *mtuf* wrfr tnof Igaging thrtf rdidr*, mill falling 
into datrry lof d«* hi Mill lower in thr on ial *1 air wrfr thr firm I 

nr Hi, tltllrd w«>fk«nrn 1 hr lr nnmtwrr* during thr arvrnlh rrntory 
wrfr hot ihiwU ill* 0 4 0*1* in Alii*4, which lagged lirtiiltd €Narivilti # 
Argifia, and other nrighUif* in in*linlfv* u 
Family and g#«t» igtnoal Fhratry and tribe Thr unit of 

iinirty tn thr t.on 4 %. whfcth a* rhcwhcfr in (.Jfrrrr Wil* tiMatOgllttic. 
Whalrvrr it» »anli. thr f^milv w«^*lii|*|»r«| " atur^lfal ** A|«illo anti 
'*■ hiaiwludil " /no I hr noldrt fti#»or*l lafgrr a*M*ialloit* of klft»- 
ntrti known 4« gr nlr**, Uwifnl tngrlhrf for I hr woTihip of a rrpUtrfl 
antr^lia, for *#» ial inirnmirrr and mutual hrljdolfir^ Tht drtni« 


9 4 f » n < 
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urgi had their trades unions patterned after the gentes. All three 
social classes belonged promiscuously to the phratries —“ brother¬ 
hoods ” — which were groups of families assumed to be related in 
blood. The phratry had its annual reunion in the autumn, at the 
feast of the Apaturia — of the “ all-fathers,” evidently the spirits of 
the dead. On this occasion the members worshipped the Zeus and 
Athena of their phratry, introduced the young children to the asso¬ 
ciation, and celebrated the marriages of their members. Several 
phratries composed a tribe and four tribes made up the state. 11 

II. The Timocracy of the Heavy Infantry 
About 650—594 

The phalanx and the new territorial organization. For the 
overthrow of the aristocracy and the establishment of a more liberal 
form of government the ground was prepared in the growing need 
of an improved military system. This requirement was met by the 
introduction of the Dorian phalanx. As the eupatrids were too few 
to constitute a phalanx, they had to recruit the heavy infantry from 
the common landowners whose income would enable them to equip 
themselves with a panoply. This undertaking was made possible for 
Athens by the rise of industrial cities in her neighborhood, which di¬ 
minished the cost of armor. A census was introduced to determine 
who were to be thus liable. In order to ascertain where every man 
lived and what property he owned, a thorough territorial organization 
was necessary. The earlier organization, of which we know little, 
had to be adjusted to the enlarged territory. Attica was accordingly 
divided into four districts named after the four tribes. Each tribal 
district comprised three smaller areas known as “ thirds ”— trittyes — 
which were subdivided each into four naval townships — naucraries. 

The four census classes. Mainly with a view to military serv¬ 
ice the people were divided into four classes. The pentacosiomedimni, 
whose estates free from encumbrance yielded annually at least five 
hundred Aeginetan medimni of grain, formed the highest class. We 
may assume that they included many eupatrids and a few‘commons. 
They held the higher offices and commands and evidently furnished 
for military service each two horses, one for himself and the other 

11 Family and cult; Arist Polit. i. 2-7, 1252 ff.; Const. Ath. 55. 15; Frag. 381. Phratry; 
Arist. Const . Ath. 21. 6; Frag. 385; H. Civ. no. 144. Four tribes; Arist. Const. Ath. 8. 3; 
Frag. 385. 
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for his squire. The next lower class comprised the simple kni gitts 
(hippeis), who furnished each a single horse with nne**ury equip 
ment, and whose obligations and privileges were in general interior 
to those of the pentacosiamedirnni. The distinctive leature t*f the 
system, however, is to be found in the third class, /vugitae *' yoked 
men v —members of the phalanx of heavy infantry, I he lnorth 
class comprised the poorer folk, employed only as light troop*, as 
squires for the knights, or in the case of the very |*oorest, totally ev 
empt from military duty. AH the classes were undoubtedly defined 
in terms of produce from their estates, although for this jieriod we 
cannot ascertain these definitions. The phalanx, commanded hy the 
polemarch, comprised four tribal regiments each under a general. 
These institutions were created probably about the middle of the 
seventh century. 

The assembly (ecclesia), the council of Four Hundred and 0 n« v 
and of the Areopagus. The reform of the army bore immediate 
political fruit. On the principle prevailing in Uelta*, that the mill 
tary class determined the character of the government, the heavy 
infantry constituted of themselves an assembly for the <In ti.ui of 
magistrates and for the transaction of other im|w»rfant budru***. to 
this way the aristocratic council lost its ap|*ointive jniwer In ion 
nection with the revival and reconstitution of the a**emblv wan 
created a new council of four hundred and one metnlwr*, which 
represented the tribes and most probably the nmn rarirs, Hryond it* 
function of preparing bills to Ik* offered to the assembly, wr may 
infer that it possessed some administrative duties, Now for the first 
time it became necessary to distinguish the old aristocratic train* d by 
name. Henceforth it was known as the Council of the Areopagus, 
cause it convened on that hill for the transaction of certain judicial 
business to be explained below, The Arropagitrs, retaining large 
powers of supervision, were still the chief governing institution As 
political privileges were graded on the basis of prnjierty, and the 
franchise limited to those who could furnish a panoply, we may de 
scribe tfee constitution as a w timocracy of the heavy infantry," 11 
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Cylcuyp 4VU«, p*th*p* — 6.ia or cut*, \», lung time after 

Ilir adoption o! them' rrform\ tit a |** f t*** 1 * t | .tl ami *«*, j 4 J 

iinr* 4, a f*owrrfi»l nohlr natm»i I'tU M iml flu A* r»i|«ili* atul al« 
to make him wit H r ant Hut thr hravv intantrv, gathering 
from thr t'lninirv, larorgrtl thr * oUsfnratof* m thr t ttailii, Winn 
thrif |*ro*rsn*m %%rfr rihai*«*rt|, t’vhm »tulr through thr timirgmg 
linr^ , hi* starving Mhmrrt took rrltigr at thr grrat altar of Athrmi 
on thr A*fof*4* i ||rmc|»ott thr chirf* |»rylatirii% of thr nati- 
cr»fic» $*ro»m*cc| thr suppliant* Ihnr livr* it thry would submit to 
trial The* agrrnl, irt not having lull mnfidrntr in thr promise, 
thr i tied a thrra«l In Athena'* image, an*! holding one rtld nf it, Writ! 
clown It# thr tribunal Whrti thry rantr near thr thrinr of thr Fttrir*, 
thr I hit at thr ra*t mil *4 thr Areopagus, thr thread by which thr 
g|jddc vi gave them hrr protr* Imii hrolur, and thru thr Art hull Mrgtp 
*lr s and hin «upf*>rtrfs it»»nr*| atul hut*hrfnl thrm, |n riiiitting only n 
Irw ton* a|»e Meg b « tM»i*»tvgri| In thr |»mrr«'ti! grtit nf thr Alt tlir* 
ofudar, whom thr state dared not pumdi tor thr efime, In popular 
Isrlirf the* na*nlrgr hfoaght thr curse of impiety Ofitift thr entire 
grn* 1 ’ 

ffrico’s codification of thr criminal law, 6a*. It may writ lr 

that tin• r»rnt ucggr«tr*| .1 . I* \t*'t fortmcl.itu*tt nf thr criminal law ami 
a reorganisation of thr * metis In O * I a« infilmgly (trail* Wild tOIIP 
IJCif s|*»nn| as thr-«m«»thetr with r % If aofdttiaf y giimrf In 1 ndify thr 
ifiinmal taw, who h thus far had frtnainrtl an oral tradition 

Koftlitidv I hr ijtagr* 0 # \tti* taw a* »r know it in latrf 
pfOVr that in thr frtnolr pa»! thr Athenian*, like thr Homeric iirrckn, 
wrfr a« 1 uvlnfiwtl to tier Mt»*| feud am) to thr act rplafti r nf »omj*n»a 
turn fo# miun and h**nn *dr I here r%i*lr»| furthrr in Attic ft, 
|ifcil»aI>K a* a Min*»an inhrfitatnr 4 •antltiarir* to which thr alayrr 
might flrr n hitr making trim* with tier kinumn of tier siliiin, Tak¬ 
ing a*lvanlagr *4 tins tottditnm, | If act* ttwilr lew of lltrwr AttlKlUtirim 
m |>l air* *4 trial lot tier eafioM* cla**r* of homicide Acrtimitirnii 
Were still to la’ brought In thr nr nr kin, awislrd hv thr phralrv; I wit 
Item r forth thr stair ahifir ha*l J*oWirf over thr attUwrtl, til |WIVli*h «f 
ict|iiit AH pfiMr* utMift* * after Isrforr thr king, win* ilrtrfmifirtl thr 
iji|»f*if»fiatr * on ft for thr Ifial a**t»filing to thr fiatwrr nf thf tiffrmr. 
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The idea, not found in Homer, that homicide brought pollution U|nm 
the doer survived in Attica from the Minoan Age, The trial took 
place, accordingly, near the sanctuary, under the open skv, that no 
pollution might come to the accuser from being under the same roof 
with the accused. 

Courts for the trial of homicide. Cases of wilful murder came 
before the old aristocratic council sitting on the Areopagus, The 
punishment was death with confiscation of pro|*erty. Another court 
was that of the ephetae, who were nobles above fifty years of age. 
They sat near the Palladion, a shrine of Pallas Athena at I’halerou, 
for the trial of accidental homicide. The penalty in this east* was 
temporary exile followed by purification from the religious guilt. 
At the Delphinion, a shrine of Apollo and Artemis near Athens, the 
ephetae tried any who confessed to homicide lmt claimed that he 
did the deed in self-defence or on other justifiable ground. There 
was no penalty, but at least in some cases purification was required. 
If a man while in exile under sentence of the ephetae was accused of 
wilful murder, he was liable to trial by the same court at tin* Hire 
atto, a place on the coast. The accused was not permitted to 
pollute the land by his presence, but pleaded his cause in a !*»at 
moored near the shore, while the ephetae heart! him from the Ih%u It 
The penalty was the usual one for wilful murder. A still Granger 
religious idea is illustrated by the court consisting of Mng ami trd«- 
kings, sitting at the prytaneion — town~haiI - within the uty, 
Here were tried cases in which the doer was unknown, also the kill 
ing of a person by a falling object. If convicted, the object that 
wrought the deed was solemnly carried, as a noxious thing, l*evond 
the border of the country, 14 

Character of the Draconian laws. In the definite provision for 
mitigating circumstances in homicide, and in the total suppression of 
the blood feud and compensations by the establishment of court* with 
full competence to try and punish offenders, Draco contributed vastly 
to the benevolence *of law and to domestic security and trace. The 
Athenians of after time looked back to lorn with great reverence and 
•bought of his ordinances as the product of a wisdom higher than 
that of man. “ Whoever made them originally, whether limr* or 
gods, did not oppress the unfortunate, but humanely alleviated their 
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but slight)* h* the d i **■ u* r f %■ , Mi I hr fourth trtilurv, of lib law of 
theft, then long oh*i4rtr, whnh It%r%l the iviiall* of death fur atari* 
IOH a cabbage «w an apple. I "hr prog4r were tiarvtng; ami in keeping 
with thr *e*rrit* of the !imr« lht« prnaliv hail turn retained in the 
ftnlr in the m|rml of tin* landowner* " 14 

Trial nf tbo A fin thr adopt nm of these measures 

the f net ion *»< Cabal, mirnmni strength, brought thr Akmrtmidae to 
trial for *a*tdegr Iwforv a court of three hundred nobles, Although 
thr actual jicf§*rffai**f* of thr mine were dead, a verdict of guilty 
was found In fmni*hftirnt thr rrtnaint of thr dead were cast beyond 
thr I mirier amt thr grtit wo tomirmiml to $trrpetual rail*, A» thr 
whole *it% •retort) |« 4 tufr«l h* thr rank impiety, Kpitnrnirirs, a Cits 
tan* mat * a Hr 4 in to j»urif> thr tofnmonity M 

11! i hr nr S»m*W 

s*i 4 

Oppression mi let oil of thr common* Solon, In an rar) in 

fha)4n or i»«olur»| on thr rununm. dr* imr of thr Attic |tdMnlry and 
manr«t thr fa* I that »*u«t of their farm* were mortgaged to thr rich, 
and that tnam freemen * *rir m »tnrn for debt Mr act*’* reforms 
did not h*i« h thr ronxmii rtmdilion, who h daily l*c% antr inorr 
illtMH w,, tahtr of *be%k thr mag t*l fair* in thru * afrrf of rftriiriilr- 
flirni. |dundn and judo cat **ppftri*i*m I hr newly icxfiatilulrd as® 
setfihly atol thr |4>*Mni, howesr#, ®rf%rd a* thr tin*Irti* of a J*»f>ular 
organ tea lorn In thr *ii IK *4 f rrrmm the matar* m*»Jlr*| against 
their i*pprr****r* t’H'd oaf t>f«Ar *>*it, and llir bind of rllUm* was 
spilled At the* * fi**» Hob so *ai»ir forward as a mediator. Hr was 
a man of the htgimi nohriitr, though of imalnair fortune, a mrr- 
chant, a $>«*rt ami #agr Cmlrt hi* military leadership and Inspired 
l#y hi* martial omt. thr Athenian* had wrested Salami* fmm thr 
Mrgarian* M ‘Mm* hr had 0*01 a which strengthened 

hi* aptiral t*» liar two i^artira to la* aside ihrif difleirncrs,. They 
Joined in rtr*iing him an hun and legislator* ihrsfnmhel*, Its 594, 
with ahaohitr javorf M 
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Abolition of securities. On entering office Solon [mu burned ;tn 
abolition of all securities on land and person. Of this work he him 
self says: “ In the just fulness of time the mighty mother ot the 
Olympian gods, even Black Earth most excellent, will hear me wit 
ness that I removed the mortgage pillars which stcwxl in many plates 
— she who was formerly in slavery hut now set free. To Athens, our 
country divinely founded, I restored many men who had Urn sold, 
one illegally, another under the law; some whom hard necessity had 
forced into exile, who in their many wanderings had forgot the 
Attic tongue. Others held here in unseemly slavery, ami trembling 
under their masters* caprices, I set free, This l did by my power, 
uniting force with justice.” 20 

The future safety of the commons. To secure the liberty of 
the commons for the future, he prohibited the mortgaging of \%r 
sons. For curbing the avarice of the rich lie limited bv law tin- 
amount of land which the individual might acquire, As the large 
landowners were shipping their grain to the thriving industrial ten 
tres in the neighborhood of Attica, thus reducing the masse* to starva¬ 
tion, Solon forbade the exportation of all products of the soil except 
olive oil, of which there was a surplus. More stimulating were his 
laws for the encouragement of industry. He attached a heavy line 
to idleness and compelled every man to teach his ><m a trade. As 
there were too few artisans to serve us models for the rest, and nuke 
a beginning of industry, he offered the citizenship to skilled workmen 
of other countries on the condition of their settling jiertnunently in 
Attica. In the same liberal spirit citizens were jtmmtted to marry 
non-Athenian women, and the children of such unions had full social 
and political rights. Another law, afterward adopted by the Romans, 
encouraged the formation of corjKirations for the transaction* of vari¬ 
ous kinds of business. 81 

Coinage. A further impetus was given to commerce by the adop¬ 
tion of a native coinage. The Euboie standard was chosen for the 
purpose, undoubtedly to facilitate trade with Chaim and Kretria and 
their many colonies. 22 

Family law. In his reform of family law Solon aimed to free 


20 Pom of Solon, In Arid. Const Ath. 12; rf 6; Pint, Sul ft THrrr u n*» «,« 

mtenaa.S'ii is jykjL 1.,. 

22 1 • 59 f. cf. Gardiner, Hist, of Ancient Coinage, Hi ff, 
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ceive appeals from the judicial decisions of the archons, and to tn 
the retiring magistrates for misconduct in office, in case any one uc 
cused them. 26 

Constitutional balance. The widening of the franchise to include 
the thetes and the establishment of the heliaea made the government 
more popular. In the absence of pay for public service, however, tlu 
citizens could rarely attend the assembly in large numbers, and few 
could sit in the heliaea. These bodies wen* therefore practical!) 
controlled by the well-to-do. 27 The high profierty qualifications of 
the magistrates and the supervisory power of the Areopagites, left 
unimpaired by Solon, were strong aristocratic elements. We have 
from himself an estimate of his constitutional reform: “ I gave the 
commons as much power as sufficed, neither detracting from their 
honor nor adding thereto. Those who [xwsessed might and were il¬ 
lustrious in wealth, for them I planned that they should suffer naught 
unseemly.” In another place he says, “Thus tin 1 commons would 
best follow their leaders, neither given too much rein nor yet op¬ 
pressed.” 28 The rich and noble were to till the offices, the common' 
were to have only enough power to check them and preserve their own 
liberty. 


IV. The Tyranni 
560-510 


Factional strife, 593~56o. Few were satisfied with Solon's re¬ 
forms. The Shoremen, containing many fishermen and traders, were 
inclined to abide by his arrangements; but men of the Plain, eupat- 
rids with large estates, were irritated by his concessions to the floor, 
whereas the inhabitants of the Hills, including the turbulent shep¬ 
herds, were disappointed in their expectation of a redistribution of 
property. These factions fiercely contended with one another,** 
Peisistratus. In time the leadership of the Hills fell to IVisi*. 
tratus, a distant relative of Solon. Smooth of speech, courteous in 
bearing, and master of political trickery, he enjoyed too a brilliant 
military reputation gained in a war with Megara (about 570 -ft 5 ). ia 
In the belief that his political adversaries sought his life the assembly 


16 . 
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voted him a fcmmal guard, with wtmh hr wrunl the Acrapalie in 
550 . and made him*rH itrani I m»r 4 lotnhmalmn tit tlir two rival 
facttuti* tamed hn rrtifi tiirtit min ruilc, hut finally gaining com* 
plrfr suprema**. hr maintained it with thr ant of mercenaries , 11 
HU tyranny* rcunctratu* *« ati r*i client tyjic til the 

ilatnman dr*)** Hn ha ml lay heavily m thr nobles alone, Thine 

til I hr tia« who wr?r too mdriwndmi «f spirit or loo ambitions to 
submit were forced into rule Tbn are imlirmlicmn that he con* 
6 scaled I hr estate* of tilth itrfsuns ami divided thrift ill small farms 
mmm$ thr (»*»# I n thr needy minlry |irti|ilr hr gave seeds and 
work animal* for sinthing their farm* The numlcr of cultivator! 
he greatly i«n traced hy tin h m* tairagrtnrol* and by the expulsion of 
id left from thr * ill Ihtit nftpptrmrnliftg Solon's nnaitt i|mttim of 

debtor tlatra IVitittfalu* founded a nutnrfuu*. thriving agricultural 
ila»t, whnh remained proaix-roti* hmg after tn« family hail censed 
to mir 11 it In *»f onr troth afterward redo* rtl to a twentieth, on 

thr prtahue tu» horde it wane «>oU to thr imml defile farm* ** See* 

1 tig 1 on thr *l**t»c *»f littnrtita* i x *rrtain man digging and working 
among thr |ri* k « with a *t*ke. hr hade hit «rtvan! ask what was 
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rived great encouragement from the treaty relations which IVisistruhts 
established with many states from Thessaly to Lacedaemon; ami the 
peace thus guaranteed was an additional basis of The 

colony of Sigeum on the Hellespont lie founded, or at least reen¬ 
forced, and appointed a son to govern it. Under the tyrant’s patron¬ 
age Miltiades, an eminent eupatrid, conducted a colony to the Cher¬ 
sonese on the European side of the Hellespont. Moth settlements 
remained dependencies of Athens. In brief it is not too much to re¬ 
gard Peisistratus as the creator of Athenian diplomacy and of a 
place of dignity and influence for his city among the states of 
Hellas . 34 

Enforcement of Solon's laws. At home he enforced the existing 
laws and constitution, taking care only to secure by his control of 
the political machinery the election of kinsmen or partisans to the 
chief offices. The masses were attached to him by his lieneiiis to 
them and many of the nobles by the social attractions of his court n 
Hippias, 527-510, and Hipparchus. When lYisistrutu* died of 
old age in 527, his sons Hippias and Hipparchus continued his 
policy. The former, as the elder and as a mart of statesmanlike 
character, managed political affairs, while the more cultured brother 
attended to the erection of public works, and acted as patron of lit¬ 
erature and art, 3 " 

Public works. The most useful public works of the tVisistratidac, 
as the dynasty is termed, were a subterranean aqueduct, which brought 
a supply of fresh water to the city from the upper valley of the His 
5us, and a system of roads which radiated through Attica from the 
altar of the Twelve Gods in the market-place. Their extensive build¬ 
ing of temples, their enlargement of religious festivals by the addition 
of new features, their patronage of artists and poets, with the general 
effect of advancing the social happiness, the taste, and intelligence «f 
-he citizens, will be touched upon in the following chapter. 5f 

Harsher tyranny, 5 x 4 - 510 . An ejwh was made in the 1 harm ter 
of the tyranny by the assassination of Hipparchus in 514. The per, 
petrators of the deed were two young nobles, Harmodiu* and A mb. 
geiton, whose motive in stirring up a conspiracy against the tyrant* 


Oiog. Laert. I.’ 74 . ’ ’ '* Arl»l. Conn, Aik, 13, 17, l»; Slmbu >111 | 1 * 

asArist. Const. Atk. 16. 
an Arist. Const. AtH. 17 f.i Thuc, I. 31 : vl *3 
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strength. Thereupon Cleisthenes, unwilling to submit to such coti- 
stitutional forms as then existed, upiwaled to tin- dt-< franchised 
■masses , promising them a restoration of their jailitical rights on eon* 
dition of their helping him oust Isagoras from office. The {woplr 
responded; and in spite of the interference of (Irumriics, they ulti¬ 
mately triumphed. Isagoras was forced into exile; and (‘Iristhrnr* 
was given full power, probably as thesrnothete, to fulfill his promise 
The thoroughness with which he accomplished his task proved him a 
statesman, and notwithstanding his earlier oligarchic tendencies, in the 
depths of his heart a lover of democratic freedom. 

The demes. The growth of the rural imputation under the tyranny, 
with the great increase in the numlier of villages, rendered the forty, 
eight naucraries inadequate as a local organisation, Cleisthenes ac¬ 
cordingly began his reforms with the division of all Attica into more 
than a hundred demes — townships — differing greatly in extent 
and population and centering as a rule in existing villages. All 
who resided in a deme at the time of its institution were enrolled as 
members, hence as Athenian citizens, This provision included nut 
only the recently disfranchised but also many alien residents and 
emancipated slaves. The franchise was thus more widely extended 
than ever before. The families so enrolled remained nn-mliers of 
their original deme. irrespective of residence. 

The deme had a complete local organization, tin hiding dem.mii 
(mayor), treasurer, priests and priestesses attending to the servo«• 
of the local gods, common protwrtv and revenue and an assembly of 
members, whose resolutions were binding on the townsmen in so far 
as they did not conflict with the laws of the state In the township 
the citizens received a training in fnlitics and administration which 
helped fit them for their part in the larger government of the state. 
It was in fact the nursery of the democracy.** 

The trittyes. The demes were groufwd in thirty trittyr* in such 
a way as to make the latter approximately equal in |Mi|>ulaiii>n. tn 
one or two cases a trittys contained a single large detnr. tail generally 
a greater, varying number. Each trittys therefore was a drfinitc dis¬ 
trict. It had no communal life tail served merely as a connecting 
link between the township and the tribe. In the creation of these dis- 
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trot* rtn^itu'iu'o pms-nlnl further that im diuuhi In* tirar the Shore, 
{i'll $n thr ItilK li*i hi thr 1 * 1 ,ut* 

The tribes (phyla*). 01 the trittvr* hr i-iami«wril ten tribes — 
phvlar drafting l»% lot for *%u)i tr»U a trim* from the Shore, 
Flam, ami lliiu rr^iwi tivrli I hr refill I wa* that in the map of 
Attica, ninth nr tan mmiMrutt only for a Inter time, some tribes 
were nuilc up of trithm wl»n It did not touch one smother, whereas 
otlire tnU* ttiffiKtl 1 tmtiminuft though irregular districts, There 
were hunt thatigr* lifter t In'thrum, however, ami it may well be that 
hr toisoMriilb separated thr frillies of a irilir, 

t hie ol*tri t of the (miiitar arrangement of Itiwnshifis was, by dis* 
tnUiling thr total fat llmts among all the triUs, to break Up their 
«r«t tonal organisation* and pot to 411 rml their mutual antijmthie*. 
IK the onv arrangetnrnt, t*»c i‘let*thrtie* niteredrd in makit)|t the 
frtU« 4ppro%t»«t4trh e*iual not mill 111 ) M^tsUfton, hut in economy, 
to thr rml that thr Uirtlrn* of military srrvitv ami (aval ion might be 
di*triU»tr«t rvniH among thr to Amahrr ohjrtt of far rea< hing inn 
}Mirlam r ft a * to make thr tnU* |*tilifn ally r*|ual, Hail some of 
them Urn nholh mar MUri* ami idirn wholtv remote, the nearer 
IfiU-i maihl hair « »aitr»»llr«l thr ml Hot the Imatton of some 
drtttm of nrfv tr*U in Vlhrin or iN % it fluty mured an approximately 
rtjual frpfr Mrnlatoat *4 all the tnU* in thr assembly, Largely 00 
till* lomhlloli rrgril thr Siuni of thr ilrllN* fai l 

Kail* If tU ha«l it* Unartl of «ut>rrv|***fs, in worship of the rpooy* 
rman Info, treasurer amt * ottmnmal pmj»rrtv, assembly of mrmliers, 
ami tghrr m*ltiuli«ai« La* h prrfnrttinl it* share of the unpaid public 
•rrvhrs, *u* Is at thr budding ami repair of fortifications or the 
etjiiipmrnt ami training of Urn »honor* The four old tribes were 
aU»lithr«l 1 hr nan* ran™, *oj>cr*rdrd hy the tlrmes, lingered on a 
few leaf* Although thr grilles of thr nahlrS remained, their inAu* 
rmr was greatly lurtailrd The old iitMrn* retained thrir phratries, 
ami iirw phratfir* *mn to have Urn instituted for those who were 
newly admitted M 

The central governments the council of Fite Hundred, The 

organisation of the *mirat government wn* adjusted to the new tribes. 
The rtaimil of I mir Hundred wa* increased in Lite Hundred, fifty 
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from each tribe, distributed among the denies in proportion to their 
population. For official purposes Cieisthenes divided the year into 
ten equal periods corresponding to these ten tribal delegation*', and 
enacted that the delegations should take their turns, eu.h for a 
tenth of the year, in managing the current business of the toumil. 
The fifty members on dutv were termed prytunri* foremen 
and their period was called a prytuny. The prvtaneis, while des¬ 
patching routine business on their own responsibility, re|«irted the 
more serious matters for the consideration of the entire Five Hundred. 
Of the business thus laid Indore it the council di*|m*ed firtallv uf the 
lighter affairs, and incorporated those of greater weight in hills fur 
presentation to the assembly. Henceforth, too, in the sU|K*rvisinu 
of administrative officers it undoubtedly gained ground at the ex¬ 
pense of the Areopagites. 

The council of the Areopagus. The council of the Areopagus, 
now containing many friends of Hippias, could no longer U- trusted 
as the sole guardian of the constitution. One who prose. ut«d a 
citizen for treason or political conspiracy still had the privilege of 
bringing the accusation before that body, or lie might under a new* 
statute bring the accused before the popular assemble While the 
authority of the Areopagites remained legally union, lied in all other 
respects, it was in fact necessarily lessened by the increasing vitality 
of the Five Hundred and of the assembly. 

The assembly and the heliaea; the magistrates. The memUr 
ship of the assembly was greatly enlarged In the extension of the 
franchise, and the citizens were encouraged hv the reform to take a 
more active interest in public affairs, The (mpular court h. ltara 
— seems to have remained unchanged, The nr. lion* were still the 
chief magistrates, and the generals, vvlm commanded thr tribal regi¬ 
ments under the polemurch. were increased to ten, 

In addition to the small funds belonging to the several shrine* of 
Attica there were two chief public treasuries*, that of Athrna, under 
the Treasurers (tamiae) of the Goddess, and the Dittimi.m (state 
treasury) under the colacretae. CTeisthenes instituted a hmrd of ten 
Receivers (apodectae), who under the *u|x*rvi*ion of thr Five ||un 
dred received all incoming moneys and assigned them to the appro 
priate treasuries. It was a step toward the unification of public 
finances.** 


48 The Five Hundred: Ariel, Court, Aik. 21, Jj 2J, |j «. | lUrp,*,,,!.*. » 
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buildings. In this way the new democracy began to stamp its char¬ 
acter upon the architecture of the city. 

The reorganization completed, 501. The surveying of the demes, 
whose boundaries were marked by stones, and the completion of the 
intricate local arrangements on which the entire constitution rested, 
was the work of several years. We are not surprised therefore to 
learn that the institution of the new council and the reorganization of 
the army under the ten generals were completed as late as SOI. 46 

The constitutional balance. Regarding the constitutional re¬ 
forms as a whole, we may say with Grote 47 that they preserved but 
at the same time modified and strengthened all the main features of 
Solon’s political measures. It was a democracy, though held in 
check by strong conservative balances. As democratic elements may 
especially be mentioned the lessening of the eupatrid and tyrannist 
influence, the broadening of the civic franchise, and the energizing 
of the political and patriotic spirit in the demes, and thence in the 
Five Hundred, assembly, and heliaea — a spirit soon to manifest 
itself in prodigious military, artistic, and intellectual activities. The 
most prominent conservative or aristocratic checks were the preva¬ 
lence of country life, which prevented the majority from taking the 
part in public affairs granted them by the constitution; the ab¬ 
sence of pay for public service which debarred the poor from contin¬ 
uous participation in offices, and in both assembly and courts, the high 
property qualifications for magistrates; and the great powers of the 
Council of the Areopagus, now modestly holding itself in the political 
background but soon to regain gradually its supervision of govern¬ 
ment and people. Though we may speak of Cleisthenes as the 
founder of democracy, the government was far less democratic than it 
became in the following century. 48 

46 Arist. Const. Ath. 22. 2. 

47 History of Greece , IV. 135. 

48 Arist. Const. Ath. 29. 3 (opinion that it was not a democracy); Isoc. Areop. 16; 
Antid. 232 (democracy); Plut. Cim. 15 (aristocracy); Arist. 2. New energy; Hdt. v. 66, 78. 
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CHAPTER VHI 

INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING 

750-479 

I. Social and Literary I'RiH;hr,as 

Correlation of activities, 750-479. The alphabet and writing. 
It was due in part to increasing intelligence that »l*wit tl>« middle 
of the eighth century the Greeks intend upon an era of industrial 
development, colonial expansion, and |x>litit »1 progress. These 
movements, on the other hand, interacting u|*a> one anutlirr, afforded 
so powerful a stimulus to the mind that we m»v drs, nU- the 
thus beginning as one of intellectual awakening, The means of 
accumulating knowledge essential to great progress was the employ¬ 
ment of the alphabet for the preservation of literature While 
adopting the Phoenician alphabet, the Ionian# modified it to fit the 
peculiarities of their language, As its use extended over t*fer«r, it 
differentiated according to dialect into various systems. For a long 
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tune, however, *1 mtiih i*» have l*rm reUm ted In the writing of 
Haute*. on lot* ami I** rb.i|^ men antde arnHmb 1 lu*mo it extended 
to in***rtpliniM >m gilt** dednated to tin* gods, hM* of prhsm wlu> 
ufti, uini in *u« ii otun at temples, ami iif magistrate* after it limit 
li.nl Urn pla» nl on tin* Irimrr of ofthr the tmrlit*^! do*untrnts 
muitvmg *uiiiiiited dts*our*r were laudatory fpitajih*, treaties l*e« 
I wit n slates, and law i Frol »aldv flu* Homer it poem* were long 
preserved orally. Wr t annul U mire of 4 written literature lie fore 
tin* seventh iioHiry 1 

Th® rtmjifNMliiiin I hr //n</ ami the (hiyury, a* stated in an 
earlier ihaplrr, wrrr mainly Amin, dominated l»y IntUnKurojinm 
idea*. N**t long after tlinr * **mj*us»tnm thr Ilumeridar, *' sons of 
Homer, a gm» of Hum, were journeying through Ionia ami the 
rest of lli'lln, * banting tin in at the court* of the great ami in 
laf gatherings l roni thr staff r/i*ih»/e m ■ wlinti these singers 
wavr*l m marking tom*, they tame to It known a* rhupsodistn, 
Main, ttoi- th« immlr* h, however, who ttnnle no tlaittl to descent 
from tin tr |*urt 

Tit# cycle, About 750-600, I tnirr thr Hoinrrn inspiration Ionic 
|a*'*Is of thr righth ami seventh 1 eltturir* 4omg«oed various rpICS, 
funning a grout* known as thr iwlr These j warms are loti; we 
know thrni through * ant fragment* *»till preserved ami through their 
•vtensivr tiv l*v Attn dramatist* of later time. From these sources 
wr ham that tin Ionian* of thr |*rniid, unlike the Homeric Greeks, 
Were r * sent* alt v Minoati they pra* tnnl magic, la* lie veil in ghost*, 
wunhip|T«) the dead, ami lout tradition* of human sat fifti es. They 
hrhrvrd, further, in religion* j dilution incurred by homicide ami 
in the i«»wer of 1 Ira ns mg *u«h guilt hy trremonir* of purification, 
r»|*r*tall> with thr u*r of swine * blood In drr»s ami armor also 
they were heir* of thr driadrnt Minoati t icilt/atum s 

An Inlmm lift of increasing complexity, 7S*M79« Life in 
Ionia during this tirriod, however, was anything but stagnant. The 
haiigr front rural to industrial r* otttxny, the growth of cities anti of 

* "f'ti# •*««.» ?* «■-» ht* *l<0 •nCf** * *«« «*» g«4rwr#it#«| if* Omt ifvg 4« l«l f«**j4|tfi fl*» 

Mhtflwi»i"« >*#'** !<f w * iv i» it jn. tH jwo iw*la*ifi#l .«»**! imtiOrai #rlM* 

l#»« t'f* IV * I* % if 1,4 Otf) #i|*#»t**l**f* " lM*tbct** 4 l ft Itpiw 4 *» 

mmm, lOMOfc • t # t»a«*i»|p ♦»* tl*« •bUM, |* O lit# It****** *t|*luitMrt I* iletiwl 

t»*m it*# 1 caI* i«u# *»■**#% !*>*** *>»# f.#tli»ii mm **t »♦ 1111*11, Mirk* st»*l Mill, $* I tl, 
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t«. . os itmt % l i**r n I n »«ni| **| iimsi it<ai*m« i««t tbi* lankaii Imllcalaa 

l*« «lt||l*t mm *«l wfiling 
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a leisurely class, as well as contact with the entire Mediterranean 
world, afforded by colonization and commerce, brought this country 
distinctly to the foreground of Hellenic civilization. The abolition 
of kingship and the rise of aristocracies and tyrannies, involving 
fierce factional struggles, added to the intensity of life. To express 
these complex conditions the old epic verse of calm stately metre — 
the dactylic hexameter — proved wholly inadequate. It gave way 
accordingly to new and varied measures, which would better exhibit 
the play of individual or communal thought and emotion characteris¬ 
tic of the n£w era. 

.The elegy: Callinus, about 650 . The first variation from the 
epic verse is found in the elegiac pentameter, whose spirit may be 
either meditative or emotional. Accompanied by the pipe, it lent 
itself equally to the expression of political and social thought, re¬ 
ligious devotion, and martial fire. The first great master of the 
elegy was Callinus of Ephesus. About the middle of the seventh 
century, when the savage Cimmerians from north of the Black Sea 
were ravaging the Ephesian territory, he roused his countrymen to 
battle with the following song: — 

Sit ye in quiet how long? Stir up the fierce spirit within you,* 

Have ye no feeling of shame, youths, for the dwellers around? 

Why thus remiss? Do ye think ye are sitting in blissful contentment 
Peace given, while dread war holds all our dear native land? 

Now in the moment of death hurl your last spear at the foe. 

Honored is he and esteemed who fights in the foremost of lancers, 

Guarding his country, his home, guarding his dear wedded wife, 

Fighting with foes; for death comes but once, and whenever it may be, 

Fate cuts the thread of our life. Each must go quick to the front, 
Grasping his spear in his hand, and under his shield his untrembling 
Heart pressing, panting for fight, mingling in deadliest fray. 

Fate hath decreed that from death there shall be by no prudence escaping; 
Doomed are all mortals to die, saving no sons of the gods. 

Often the din of the battle, the hurtling of lances surviving, 

Sees man the terror of death stalking into his home. 

Weaklings are dear to no state, nor in death by the people lamented; 
Warriors the great and the small mourn when they face their fair doom; 
Longing intense fills all hearts in the land for the stout-minded hero 
Dying in liberty’s cause; living they hold him divine. 

Just like a tower of defence in the eyes of the people appearing, 

Works he the deeds of a host, striving alone in his might. 3 

. Tyrtaeus of Lacedaemon. In its patriotic ideal and martial 

3 The pipe as a Minoan heritage; p. 24.—The only extant poem of Callinus. The 
metre is a rough reproduction of the original. The Cimmerians; Hdt. i. 6, 16; iv. 11 f. 
The modern Krim (Crimea) retains their name. They burned Sardis and destroyed the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 
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spirit this poem is akin to the elegy of Tyrtaeus already cited. In 
fact the latter poet must be regarded as a pupil of the Ionians. 
Along with the elegy Tyrtaeus used other forms of verse, as did also 
Solon of Athens, who lived but shortly afterward . 4 

Archil#chus. A greater personal intensity distinguishes the poetry 
of Archilochus, the first Greek — hence the first European — of whose 
private character we are in a position, through the fragments of his 
verse, to obtain clear, though fleeting, glimpses. In addition to com¬ 
posing elegies, he was the first great master of the iambic, a measure 
adapted to energetic expression, giving utterance to the whole range 
of human passions from love to sarcasm and hate. His stormy life 
was typical of the age and of his social class. The son of an aristo¬ 
cratic father and slave mother, in youth he was forced by “ poverty 
and want ” to leave his native Paros and join a colony his country¬ 
men had established in Thasos. But he had no love for this new 
home, this “ woeful ” island that “ stands with wild wood bristling 
like a donkey’s back, no fair land, or lovely, or dear.” With his 
fellow colonists he probably exploited the gold mines of the island, 
and certainly he fought with them against the Thracians on the neigh¬ 
boring mainland. Having thrown away his shield and fled in this 
battle, a most disgraceful act, he afterward boasted of it: — 

Vaunts some Thracian wight of the beautiful shield I abandoned, 

All uninjured by scars, grudgingly left by the brook. 

Body and soul I have rescued. What matter, the piece may go begging; 

Soon a new buckler I’ll find, better by far than the old. 

A soldier of fortune. He could not remain long in Thasos, 
because as he admitted he was too insolent, abusing friend and foe 
alike, and doubtless prudence forbade his return to Paros. Hence 
he became a wanderer over sea and land, a poet soldier of fortune, 
as he tells us: “ I am a companion of the Lord of War, and I 
know the lovely gift of the Muses.” More drastically he writes: — 

Bread for me baked is the gain of my spear ; in my spear is the vintage 
Ismarus yields to my call; lean I on lance while I drink. 

He seems a pirate from these words: “There were seven dead men 
trampled under foot, and we were a thousand murderers.” These 
quotations are from his elegies. In an iambic poem he teaches a 
lesson in moderation: — 

4 Tyrtaeus; p. 86 above, B. Civ. no. 42; Botsford, Source-Book , p. 141-3. Solon; H. 
Civ. p. 141 f., 148 f. Original text in Bergk, Anthol. Lyr. 
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The gold of rich King Gyges stirs in me no hate; 

No slave of envy am I; I do not emulate 

The wondrous deeds of gods, nor love the tyrant's might; 

Such things unworthy Uie beyond mine eyes’ dear sight 

A tempestuous spirit In love as in hate he reveals the same tem¬ 
pestuous spirit. Jilted by Neobule — m reads the tale — he lust tui 
time in sad lament, but with his biting iambics drove her and her sis¬ 
ters to hang themselves. This man of muscle and redundant mental 
power, enjoying in a restless mercenary career the pleasures that t ame 
his way, “ giving deadly presents to his foes ” or inspiring dis¬ 
tressed friends with hofx'ful courage, wrote verses that placed him 
second to Homer, establishing him as the unequalled artist of |>er- 
sonal song,® 

Aeolian culture: Alcaeus, about 600-550. Passing on from the 
seventh to the sixth century, we return from Ionian lands to the home 
of the Aeolians, who created the Homeric poems, and who in J*rsf«*a 
kept equal cultural pace with their southern neighing Mudetie, 
the chief Lesbic city, trading with Egypt, enjoyed the imported re 
finements of the Orient. Less devoted than the Ionian* however to 
commerce and the useful arts, the race gave itself whole heartedly to 
social enjoyment, to the lyre and song, “ Leslm*. the centre of Aeolian 
culture, was the island of overmastering passions; the |*rr*omtlity of 
the Greek race burned there with a fierce ami steady flame of con¬ 
centrated feeling.” 8 Here the jioems of Alcaeus, mere shred* as they 
now are, lead us into the midst of civil strife, The monarchy had 
yielded to aristocratic factions, through whose tfruggglr* for su¬ 
premacy scheming leaders of the populace made their way to tyranny; 
nor was the poet himself clear from the imputation of seeking su¬ 
preme power. Against his adversary Myrsilus he thus declaims: * » 

This man, thl* raving Mini hrrr, 

With rank supreme ami fmwrr great, 

Will quickly overthrow the stair; 

Already is tig? crisis near, 

The poet’s first exile: Zeus is angry at the motherland. Thr 
usurpation of the tyranny by Myrsilus, and the failure of a con* 


Cr,5. h U?, n ’ , ru l f , '.*,?. r T..'r ( ? ln ^ tf \ e , P' r T nl *W. H (’Hr tm «. AppM.*. 

SiPuMWilf ’ Vn lom,m d » vu " tM ‘- •« w. „ 

0 Symonda, Studiei in tkt Grttk Portt, I. W. 14,01*11*; I|>tl ti in, 
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spiracy to cltalucige turn* drove the pint into exile ;U Pyrrlui, u small 
but imle|x*mlt»nt town in the island. There he aimstrophizes his 
sorrowing fatherland; — 

What purtHnir or Intent h in tlirr, my <\mwry. that thmt bait \wm mo 
bug time tlixtriutghl f Hr of Rood vbm , for the mm of t‘t«mtm himm*lf tlrti 
tell thee that thou haiUt no nrrtl to fear warfare, t!uwmwvi*r it xlmuhl nei/r 
thee* nor ulnnthl itrighlttir fnrmrtt, nay nor t^nanen from over the far* 
hmmtlrtl Hra. maintain for limit the woeful eontliet of the br*f!uttg ijw&r, 
unleaa thou *lmultl*t of thyarlf aetitl afar alt the |je»t of thy proptr, to auutlcr 
them from litre 4 ; for 'tin men that are a i tty'a tower in war, Hut *Iu«! thou 
no h»n««r ilnrnl the lather'* will, anil a wwiff fate hath overtaken thee, , , , 
Now I make thru prayer for thee, that I may no longer are the daylight, If 
the mm of C* Ira mix or yonder Splitfoot or the mm of Arthranax lie tmffcml 
more to live by one whom hi* dear sweet native land, and factious strife as 
old as itself, together have done away , 1 

Soon tin* death of the tyrant, probably by violence, permitted the 
return of the |K*rt’s faction. 

Pittacua, dictator (aeayranetea). Some time afterward the estab¬ 
lishment of a popular government at Mvtilene attain foreed Alcaeus 
and Ids friends into exile. To ttuard against their armed return, the 
ia-shiaiis appointed their ablest man, I'ittacus, dictator. Of hint the 
fieople sung as they ground their barley: — 

Grlml, mill, ri iml' 

For I'iltitl US lkimarlt U RIMtlliltR, 

KulihR miRltly Mylitrnr 

" I'ittacus himself employed monarehiral power to dissolve the 
des|Kitism of the many; l»ut having auomplisbcd this task, he re¬ 
storer! the independence of the city," llis generous umnesty recalled 
the noliles from banishment, and Alcaeus passed the remainder of 
his duys in |M*aer. During the long perils! of seditious the jioet had 
encouraged his friends by " songs of party strife," frotn which quo¬ 
tations have Urn made altovc,* 

A wide range of interests. In addition to martial and political 
themes, he wrote on a great variety of subject*, including travel, na¬ 
ture. love, drinking, and other topics. His fKiems were personal 

f Nivljf ItHind f*nvft»« Inm tty J M > t'fa** Kfn» XXXI <PMl! AJ 0 All 

Ik# fffrfitly $M*mw #rf imtih muMblrti *ml I hr ivnetlng* itwirlufr, •» Mi 

IdmoMk vftptefn*. are in 4 f'fttmlilfriiblf fltifff r*#*f#rit»r*l Xvlifrnity Mytltmw. It ihnNtl- 
tft»d #>f mriuatlf amhIM bf w*f fluting lh» «xllt ml ihr jmfty *»f AlrattM, »n*l ihr $mt« *« 
curtllAilt #»pi*i»i* why fan* I* tttigfy wilh lit# nnrtbriUml Tim pc mm* Httfilkxiiwl 
w#«f lb r It set twkuig In 1 1 *# lyrnni* fuel little 
• if film ftili I, 3 ; ff, Arbi, Nlf tk, li I f, IJMS • flilxfu* w«» tupoliUvai 
ntit* fur len gttig iit«l ii itw? ««hI ii I ihl» **rtn h* nthmurilir Iniil tUmn hut ulttm** §!****« 
lulf power. m 
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lyrics sung among friends to the accompaniment of the l> re, His 
favorite stanza, named Alcaic after him and probably his invention, is 
fairly represented in the following translation of a convivial song for 
a wintry evening: 

Zeus hails; the streams are frtaen. In the sky 

A mighty storm is raging high, 

And now the forest thick, the ocean Knar, 

Grow clamorous with the Thracian tempest* 

But drive away the storm, and make the fire 

Hotter, and pile the logs and faggots higher; 

Pour out the tawny wine with lavish hand, 

And bind about thy head a fleecy band. 

It ill befits to yield the heart to pain. 

What profits grief, or what will sorrow gain? 

O Bacchus, bring us wine, delicious wine. 

And sweet exhilaration, halm divine 

The taste of after ages preferably cited his drinking songs, with 
the result that they abound among his extant fragments, We are 
glad to learn therefore from a Latin critic that he " contributed greatly 
to the improvement of morals.” With much of the genius, versatility, 
and fire of Archilochus, the Lesbic {met possessed a more amiable 
disposition. Both open to us an invaluable insight into the life ami 
character of their times; and both exerted a determining influence on 
the literature of after ages.* 

Women in society and in literature, seventh and sixth cen¬ 
turies. In these times the domain of literature was not mono|>olimi 
by men. In fact the social and intellectual development of women 
during die seventh and sixth centuries has a unique place in the 
history of the world. It is true that under Oriental influrnrr the 
upper-class lonians segregated their women. Among them wives 
never ate with their husbands or called them by name.*® Hr&iod, 
the c rabbed, parsimonio us Boeotianfarmer* who regards woman as a 
b east o f burden, 1 * quotes a myth which attributes the origin of all 
silLand suffering to a fair deceitful girl: — 


8 Latin critic, Quintilian x. 1. *5. Text of older fragment*; Smyth. II W, thnk MsHs 
Poets, IS ff.s of newer; Edmond*. Jf. M.. The Nm PtugmntU at Altanu, **»•*». 
Corinna (London; Bell, 1509). Trarwlatlcm by Ea*by.8mlih. Stmgt of Alt»nu. it ('<* p 
192-5: sec also p. 15, 19, 

10 Mt. I 146. 
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"Straightway <inl the glorious I atm* One fashion the likeness of a modest 
maiden, as thv Suit of (Voihm willed, Ami thv goAdes* grey-eyed Athena 
gif died and arrayed her; thv goddessUnices and l sidy Persuasion hung chains 
nf gold a Unit hrr, the fair-tresmj Ilnurs crowned her with flowers of spring. 
All manner of adornment did Pallas Athena twntow about her person. 
And in hrr breast the Messenger, the Slayer of Argos, put lies and cunning 
words and a deceitful soul, as Zeus the Thunderer willed, Also the Mes¬ 
senger of the Cowls gave her speech. And he named this woman Pandora, 
for that all the dwellers in Olympus had bestowed on hrr a gift •—to be the 
Line of men that live by bread** 18 It was she who opened the jar con¬ 
taining ten thousand evils, which forthwith flew out among men, to distress 
them forever. 

Contempt for women* Such beliefs tended to degrade women in 
society, A tone of utter contempt pervades the poem of Simonides of 
Aroorgu* which compares various tyjies of women to different ani¬ 
mals, The tattler is like a dog, who goes aliout retailing news. 
" Nor can her husband make her stop even with threat*, though in a 
rage he should knock out her teeth with a stone, nor though he 
speak to her gently even when she is sitting in company with guests. 1 ’ 
The dainty and extravagant woman resembles it horse, who will do no 
mean or servile work, ** She will not touch the hand-mill or sieve or 
sweep the house or sit by the tire for fear of soot, She bathes care¬ 
fully twice a day or thrice, and anoints herself with toilet oils. Al¬ 
ways she wears her tresses comlted and with blossoms shaded. A 
comely thing is such a wife for others to liehnld, but an evil to him 
who weds her, unless he Ik* a tyrant or king who with such things 
adorns his fancy.” AH, however, were constrained to praise the ideal 
wife and mother, In the |*jr*n of Simonides she is like a l>ec: 

Fortunate lie who win* hrr hand; 

For »hr al«mr to rriuiurr givr* no caumr, 

Hut hi hrr Hfr doth bloom ami doth hurra**?. 

Strut to hrr loving *)»ni*r *hr growrlh oh), 

Thr nmtltrr dir of chiltlmi fair and fjttnrd, 

IHsthiguishrd she among go**l women all, 

A grace divine doth play about hrr form. 1 * 

Central freedom of women; their luxuries and their education. 

Generally outaide of Ionia women went al*out freely in the afreet* 
on foot or in turrimte*, and minuted with men in »ocia) life, Those 
of the wealthy dun* dyed their hair, painted their face*, and wore 

is IfraMt, M‘«uAo, *0 If Arse I phonies. *n «ptlh*f «pulled t«* Her mm. M dayrr of Argo*,*’ 
or possibly ■* swift mwmrnwet or ” appearing In hrigninfa* ** i t*WK II JtM 
n» Tfwar traviaiaiiofi* oi Hamunldt* are tty alahaffy. Smtut Mt*, Utl II, and HihWr, In 

it i'll' mi -tc 

A pile. the In«iirlima woman I* romparfd with a hnine, whirl* the Ufffb did not mw a* 
a of burden. 
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luxurious jewelry and dresses. The Doric peplos, a woollen gar¬ 
ment fastened at the shoulders with large deadly pins, was relatively 
simple. At first it was worn on all the Greek mainland; hut at 
some time in our period the Athenian women changed to the ionic 
chiton of linen, either sewn or fastened with small pins down Un¬ 
arm. The new style of dress admitted of great elalmration. Over 
the chiton of either form the lady threw a mantle — epihlema, hima- 
tion — on going out. By combinations of bright colors, by costly 
embroideries and sparkling jewelry, the wealthy lady produced a 
brilliant effect. At the same time the custom of large dowries had 
arisen, with the result that marriage was coming to In- regarded ns 
a business transaction. 14 Early legislators attempted to check tin- 
luxury and the personal lil>erty of women; and Solon in addition 
restricted the dowry to “three himatia and a few cheap articles 
of household furniture.” Notwithstanding Ids efforts the high U>rn 
women of his country suffered hut little restriction during the m-vt 
century and a half, while throughout Hellas those of the middle and 
lower classes remained as free as ever. The Hlierty and power of 
the Laconian woman have been sufficiently considered. In lioeotia, 
Argos, Sicyon, and Lesbos, there were women who received a re¬ 
markable education, as is evidenced by the poetesses of these localities. 
The sixth century, along with the early fifth, was in fact the mint 
brilliant period, at least till recent times, in the intellectual history of 
women. 15 

Sappho and her friends, early sixth century, Sappho herse lf 
belonged to an artistocratie family which stood high in the |»iiitic* 
and society of Lesbos. She was influential enough to suffer banish¬ 
ment with her relatives for political causes; and in timr apprecia¬ 
tion of her genius grew, till her native country honored her by stamp- 
ing her image on its coins. In a society which could mg separate 
loveliness of form from perfection of character, she la-caroe the centre 
of a literary circle, only in this sense a school of U-autiful, brilliant 
girls. They, too, were composers of music anti song. In this cinle 
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it was a disgrace to Ik 1 illiterate: she who writes naught, declares 
Sappho, will go down ignobly to Hades' realm: — 

Yea them ahull dir, 

And Ur 

I Him!* in tbr silrut tomb; 

Nor of thy mum* 

Shall there U* any fame 

tn age* yet to lit* or years to come; 

I'or of the flowering roue, 

That tin Picria blows, 

't hou hast mi share; 

Hut in sail Hade*' house, 

Unknown, inglorious, 

‘Mid thr dim shade* that wander there 
Shalt thou flit forth and haunt the filmy air. 

Relations between Sappho and her girl friends. Undoubtedly 
thr circle represent* an effort of highly gifted women to rim,? above 
the hum drum existence alike of drudgery and fashion to the nobler 
life of the mind and heart, Between Sappho and her girl friends 
there was the warmest attachment, The following tniem has refer¬ 
ence to a pupil who deserted Iter for another instructor; — 


So my Alibi* has not rotor im k, and In sooth t wish I were dead. Yet 
dir wept full sore to ln*vr tor lirhiod, and *aid, ** Alas, how sad our lot, 
Sappho, I swear 'll* all against my will l Have thrr,” To her I answered, 
" t lo thy way rejoicing and rrmrmtirr ttir; for thou knowrst how fond ! 
was of thrr If thou rrmrmlirrrst not, t am fain to remind thrr how dear 
amt tieautiful was the lifr we led togrthrr For with many a garland of 
violet* and sweet roses mingled hast thou decked thy flowing links by my 
side, anti with many a woven necklet, made of a hundred blossom*, thy 
dainty throat; and with many a jar «f myrrh of the pm intis and royal 
kinds hast thou anointed thy fair young face hr fore me; and ret lining upon 
the couch hast thou satisfied thyself with dainty meat* and sweet drink*, 

Mnttidica, who now lives in Sardis. Herr a* dwwhrrr the 
glorifies thr Itruuty of form ami thr pleasure* of sense. Anothrr 
|HKtn, addressed to a girl still with hrr, was doubtless to l>r sent to 
a formrr pupil. Mnasidim, now living in Sardis, most probably the 
wifr of a t.ydiun grander: — 

Alibis, oar beloved Mimsidks dwells In fsr-oH Sardis, tail she often sends 
hrr ihnuahts hither, mailing how once wr used to live In the dsys when 
she thought thrr llkr a glorious goddess, and loved thy song the best Now 
she shines among the «iamr» of l.ydis, #* sfter sunset the rosy-fingered moon 
beside the stsrs thst are shout her, when she spread* her light o’er briny mm 
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and eke o’er flowery field, while the good dew lie* on the arcmtul ami the 
dainty anthrysc and the honey lotus with all its bloom* Ami ofimtimr* 
when our beloved, wandering abroad, calls to mind her gentle At tin*, the 
heart devours her tender breast with pain of longing; and she trie* aloud 
for us to come thither; and what she says we know full well, thou ami 1, 
for Night, the many-eared, calls it to us across the dividing *ra. 

Summary of Sappho’s interests. Here are interesting glimpses 
of woman’s literary life, of social relations twtween I.esiK>s anti 
Lydia, of telepathic sympathy, added to a delicate appreciation of 
natural beauty in the night, the sea and flowers. Often elsewhere are 
sympathetic touches of nature, as when she speaks of “ Spring’s mes¬ 
senger, the deep-voiced nightingale," or refers to the spot where — 

All around through branches of apple-orchard* 

Coot streams call, while adown from the leave* a-tremble 
Slumber distilleth. 

With all of her love of flowery fields, cool streams, and singing birds, 
her interest centres in human beings, their sorrows, joys, loves, and 
marriages. In the beauty of her thoughts, in meltxliou* verse, and in¬ 
tensity of feeling she scarcely has an equal in literature. Hut the 
Athenians of later time, who could not appreciate freedom and high 
intelligence in women, gave her a bad reputation and their judgment 
prevailed till modern scholarship succeeded in vindicating her char¬ 
acter. 16 

Choral lyrics. The poems of Sappho, like them- of Alcaeus, 
were personal lyrics. Meanwhile other poets were engaged in com¬ 
posing choral lyrics which were essentially public. This kind of 
ode was sung by a group of persons appropriately dressed and trained, 
who accompanied the song with a rhythmic movement, or dance. 
The equipment and training involved expense, Imrne by a wealthy 
person or more commonly by the state. The ode was cX|«ccted to 
express accordingly, not the feelings of the writer alone, but of the 
whole community. In Greece there was no sharp distinction, such us 
now exists, between society and state. The citizens were mostly 
known to one another; and the reunions of kinsmen, nrighlmrs, 
phratries, and of the entire community in festivals, were not only 
social but religious and civic functions. These circumstances explain 
the existence of a form of poetry which wa* at one and the same 
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limp reIif?iouH, hcx iul, and civic. Arising from un|x>iished folk-songs, 
they gradually dcvelujx'd an artistic character in the hands of skilled 
rom|K)scrs. They were most at home in the Doric states. es|xxiatly 
in Lacedaemon, where the government aimed to regulate communal 
life, so to sjwak, in a harmonious rhythm. Among a people delicately 
sensitive to sights and sounds, the patriotic and moral appeal was 
made less to the intellect than to the eye and ear. The best-known 
among the earlier masters of choral song was Aleman of I-acedae- 
mon, whose txxms have already lieen cited. He is moat celebrated 
for his purthrnia, choral songs for girls. There were similar odes 
for grown women, Ixiys, and men rrsjHrtively, presented at the re¬ 
ligious festivals of the state, The form of ode which contained the 
germ of the drama will lie sjx»ken of in other connections, whereas the 
treatment of Pindar, the greatest of choral lyrists, with his contem¬ 
porary liacrhyltdrs, twlongs to u later period. tT 
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II. Religious, Moral, and SciKNTiru* Progress 


Origin of religion in the worship of the dead. The most »l>- 
vious. and perhaps the most primitive, origin of religion is the phe¬ 
nomenon of sleep and dreams. The body is the principal -ell, 1 hot 
along with it is the soul, a shadow or image of the IhhIv, While Un¬ 
real self is unconscious in sleep, the shadow double commune* with 
other souls and foresees the future. 2 Death is closely akin to sleep.’ 
The body decays or is burned but the soul -urvives with hunger and 
thirst, and with a {lower at least to annoy. These conditions ac¬ 
count for the worship of the dead. Thence a childlike imagination 
peopled the world with similar spirits, whose like demand* created 
the worship of natural objects and forces. 

A social origin of religion. The growth of these ideas wu* re¬ 
inforced by deeper experiences of the soul. Men were conscious 
of possessing powers, which they vaguely confused with the forces 
of nature. Personal emotions or jlowers were greatly intensified 
by becoming social —when felt or exerted by a group of human 
beings accustomed to a common life. * Their sacred dam e or other 
collective ceremony wrought magically upm nature in the interest of 
the group. Doubtless it was this social emotion, whose pivvi-r sur 
passed the individual comprehension, which led them to lielirvr in the 
existence of a spirit — daemon — of the group or community, lie 
was a being like a human, though generally invisible and working 
with greater mystery and power —whose life was Wind up with 
that of his community. When a daemon came to Is- conceived as 
independent of its natural object or force or social group, or when 
it acquired a definite [>ersonality, it became a god.* 


1 II. 1. 3 t. 
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Ti» maintain relations with either of these bring*, a social group 
founded an altar to him. and instituted a ritual fur hist worship, 
wall hrd over by priest or priestess, whim 4 oft nr was sometimes heredi¬ 
tary. sometimes elective. The chief element of the ritual wan a 
sacrifice— a meal partaken of in good fellowship by the god 
and his worshipper*. There were at no prayers, hymns, dances, and 
the presentation of gifts, votive offerings, for the adornment of the 
shrine. In the imagination of the worshiper* the deities generally 
t<**k the form of men and women, though taller, stronger, and more 
beautiful. 

Heroes and communal deities. Usually the spirits of the dead 
were wor»hipi»ed by the family at its tomb*. Heroes were the more 
tmwrrfu) spirit* of men who had lieen great cm earth, the founders 
of cities t*r other mighty I «*tie factor* of their kind. Every associa¬ 
tion of turn, as a gens, phratry, demr, or trilw\ in addition to other 
deities, hat I its name giving hero, the real or fictitious ancestor of 
the group * Every state had esjn ial guardian deities, wor*hip|»ed by 
all the i iti/i ns Each of these gods enjoyed an indr|»efldent exist* 
elite: the Athena or Zeus of a given locality or phratry or state was n 
|»cr»otial firing distinct from every other Athena or Zeus. 

Myth: original and dtrivtd moaning. Originally myth was 
the expression of a religion* idea or emotion in the form of n story 
created by a fresh, childlike imagination. As the Greek mind in the 
course of development Iwrgan to look for the muses of usages, institu¬ 
tions, and of the world itself, it was for a time satisfied with myths, 
These stories, however, never l*et a me dogmas among the Greeks, but 
remained plastic, freely moulded to suit the fiort's fancy or the gene¬ 
alogist's purpose.’ 

Tht tempi®. In Minium time the chief deity dwelt in a chapel 
of the palace, and during the Middle Age he was content with a 
modest shelter for himself and his movable goods,* In the course of 
the seventh and sixth centuries all the more inifiortiint gods came to 
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be housed in well-built, artistic dwellings. The simplest form mu 
the temple in antis , whose cel la and vestibule preserved the mail 
elements of the Homeric palace. Thence develop'd the double tem¬ 
ple in antis , which for greater beauty and for the shelter of worship¬ 
pers might be surrounded by a peristyle. In this ease it is termed 
peripteral. There grew up as a distinct tym* the prostyle temple 
whose vestibule was fronted by a raw of columns, A drvetopmrni 
from the latter type is the amphiprostyle temple, which, too, might lie 



PLAN OF TEMPLE AT PRIRNK PLAN OF SMALL TEMPLE 

Double Temple in antis •urroumlcv! Kfcammi* A, rWAi; $!< 

by Peristyle 

(From Rnyet and Thorns*, Mile! ct ii (From (Vrf./rd Annqniu,, B f Auk* 
Golfe Utiniqut, PI. IX) < VII, 1*1 |i 


made peripteral. The temples of Greece and her western colonics 
were prevailingly of the Doric order, a growth from Minoan elements. 
The earlier examples of this order give an impression of sturdiness 
and substantiality, gradually transformed into gracefulness with thr 
increasing height and slenderness of the columns and the diminution 
>f the curves. A new element of beauty was added when toward the 
aid of the sixth century the Greeks of certain places began to use 
narble instead of the earlier limestone. 
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Earliest metopes, Thr most ancient *bme t«-m|»U-s have fatlm 
to ruin; but tin? metopes from one t*f tin* earliest. at Srtinus. Sicily, 
near the dose of tin* seventh eentury, muv In* seen in the Museum of 
Palermo. In the sculptural group* that adorn them the lines are 
monotonously parallel, the human forms are disproportionate; tin* 
attitudes are rigid; anti yet a certain freshness ami originality stamp 
thr work as Greek, 

Advance in art under the Peisistratidae, 360-510. in the 
age of the Prisistratidac a grrai advance was made throughout 
Hellas in architecture as well as in other arts; anti the patronage 
of those tyrants was dirretrd to bringing Athens abreast of the gen- 
era! progress, From the islands of the Aegean sea, artists flocked 
to Athens to paint vases, build temples, and chisel reliefs and statues 
to satisfy thr improving ta*tr of the community. In honor of 
Athena, patron gnddrss of the city, IViM'tr.iIu* surrounded her tem¬ 
ple on the Acrojsdis with a jirristylr. The limestone of the build¬ 
ing was stuiicrd and painted in brilliant colors, dominantly red ami 
blue, in the fashion of the age. For the tun time at Athens marble 
was uses! in architecture. The mt-to|w and (tcilimviil sculptures of 
the Athena temple were of that material ini|Hirted from faros, 
Among the other works of these tyrants we may merely mention the 
gigantic temple to the Olympian Zeus founded by them lieside the 
llissus, to Is* completed six centuries later by the F<m|s*rnr Hadrian. 

The older Parthenon, Emulating the tyrants' md for build¬ 
ing, thr party of t'lrlslhrnrs, after the completion of his reforms, 
began a new and more splrndid temple to Athena on the Acropolis, 
south of the existing shrine, on thr site afterward occupied by the 
Parthenon. Unlike the old temple, it was to lie of IVntrlic marble. 
For the site they first constructed a terrace for levrling the southern 
slojir of the Acropolis, and placed therrem thr foundation. Many 
marble drums, too, for the temple had l**rn :onvry«l from Pentelkus, 
when the invasion of Xerxes cut short the work, till it could he 
resumed year* afterward by Pericles. The pre-Persian building is 
known as the Older Parthenon. 

Statues, especially of women. Religion expressed itself not 
only in the temple with its sculptum! decorations, hut also in statues, 
whether of the deity or his worshipper* or of famous athletes or of 
benefactors of the slate. A common material wa* wood; and the 
most revered image of Athena on the Ac rojndis, even in the period of 
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highest artistic development, remained a mere log with human feature? 
crudely indicated. Equally early doubtless was the use of soft lime 
stone from which, about 600, the artists passed to marble, Musi 



primitive is the statue of a woman found at Deltas and represent 
ing Artemis or a worshipper of that goddess. It is a marble Idork 

with the roughest suggestion of 
a womans form and dress. 
The advance made within the 
sixth century may lie estimated 
by comparing one of the 
M maiden M statues drdu rated to 
Athena cm the Acrojinlix no long 
time before the fVrdati war. 
Though slightly stiff and ton* 
ventionaL the form shows a 
noteworthy gain in graie and 
naturalness, and the draju ry is 
deli*utelv elaUnated. ‘I he air 
of refined luxury who h sur 
rounds this Athenian lady is 
doubtless an importation from 
Ionia, whence the softer ele¬ 
ments of civilisation came to the 
Greek peninsula* 

The statues of athletes. 
In the series of *■ Apollos " 
extending through the sixth cm 
tury, we may trace the develop¬ 
ment of the nude form of the 
youthful athlete. The original 
type seems strongly Egyptian 
the pasture is rigid, the only 
deviation from strict frontality 
is a slight advance of the left 
oot, perhaps to suggest walking, As in the earlier women statues, 
;he arms are attached to the sides and the bodies show little knowledge 
>f anatomy. But we can trace a steady advance through the series, 
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and at the beginning of the following period we shall find a marvel¬ 
ous mastery of athletic form and posture. In contrast with the Ori¬ 
entals the Greeks liked to display the unclad forms of men both in life 
and in art. This predilection contri¬ 
buted vastly to the development of na¬ 
turalness in art, and to a true apprecia¬ 
tion of human physical perfection, in¬ 
volving a respect for the dignity of the 
body wholly foreign to the Orient . 9 

Reasons for the rapid advance of 
sculpture. Having begun in the sev¬ 
enth century with a skill far inferior to 
that of the contemporary Egyptian, the 
Greek sculptor rapidly brought his art 
abreast of the general progress of Hel¬ 
lenic culture. This success was largely 
due to his willingness, while learning 
all his predecessors could teach, to study 
external nature and the human form 
continually anew, and quite as much to * 
his constant effort to express in art the 
best thought and the noblest aspiration 
of his age. Hence it results that the 
material he has left us, fragmentary 
as it is, forms a most valuable source 
of our knowledge of the Hellenic char¬ 
acter. 10 

Festivals: the Panathenaea. The 
gods required for their own happiness 
not only beautiful temples decorated 
vith reliefs, statues, and paintings, but 
also festivals, wherein the citizens might 
gladden their, own hearts. A most 
prominent feature of Athena worship at /Tf THE J ENEAN AE0LL0 
Athens was a festival held every sum¬ 
mer, the Panathenaea. Peisistratus ordained that every fourth year 
,ie festival was to be given, as the Greater Panathenaea, with especial 

9 Cf. Thuc. i. 6. 5. 

10 The sources for art are essentially the remains, described in the works on art given at 
ae close of the chapter. 
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magnificence. Prisoners were set free, anil slaves were permitted to 
feast with their musters. There were races, war dances in armor, ath¬ 
letic comjjetitions, ami a grand procession of all the free imputation, the 
priests and magistrates, the populace in varied festive attire, youths and 
girls carrying articles and utensils needed for the sacrifice. The ob¬ 
ject of the ceremony was to bring the goddess the [K'plos that had been 
woven anti embroidered for her by her chosen girls. The procession 
I Missed through the streets and up the steep ascent of the Acro|>olis to 
the great altar la-fore the temple of Athena. Peisistratus added the re¬ 
citation of Homer’s poems; " and this new feature bore immediate 
fruit in intrtalucing epic subjects into the rising art of painting and 
in giving an epic content to the drama, then in its earliest In-ginnings. 

From formalism to emotional worship. The tendency of all 
ritual is to lose its meaning and to sink into dry barren formalism, 
which fails to satisfy the emotional need of mankind. This principle 
holds for (lie ceremonies of Greek worship. As their springs of 
emotion dried up, the void came to la- filled by the worship of 
Dionysus. His cult, us some assert, may have survived among the 
|H-usants from the Minonn age; at all events in the seventh and sixth 
centuries it received a new imja-tus from Thrace, where the same 
god, or one closely like him, was venerated. The Indief prevailed 
that in childhood he was torn to pieces by the Titans, but restored to 
life thriHigh rebirth. The half-human, suffering, ever-youthful god, 
the spirit of life in nature and man, awakener of joys, ap|anded 
directly to the emotions. Throngs of worshipfiers, the majority 
women, roamed in wild nocturnal revels over mountain top, and 
danced in ecstasy to the roll of drums and the clashing of cymbals. 
By such means they liecame one with their deity, partakers of his 
immortal life.** 

OrphUnf?- In the sixth century an effort was made to transform 
this unbridled worship into a theology and a " church." The leaders 
of the new movement looked back for their master to Thracian 
Orpheus, who appears in story as a minstrel of wondrous jiower. 
The faith was spread by missionaries, who travelled throughout 
Hellas initiating converts and founding societies of worshippers. 
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They had their sacred scriptures, containing prophecies and hymn*.* 1 
Adopting the worship of Dionysus, they gave it a more regular form 
and a higher spiritual interpretation. After the emotional rites of 
initiation they lived ascetic lives. They were under the impres¬ 
sion that the soul is suffering the punishment of sin {committed in a 
previous existence), and that the body is an enclosure or prison, in 
which the soul is incarcerated. 14 By purity of living and the practice 
of their rituals, however, they were able not only to cleanse themselves 
from sin and secure eternal happiness, hut even to redeem the souls 
of the dead from punishment in Tartarus, 19 
Eternal happiness. Great in the coming world, they thought, 
will be the bliss of the righteous: “ Evenly ever in sunlight night 
and day an unlaborious life the good receive, , . . Whosoever have 
been of good courage to the abiding steadfast thrice cm either side of 
death and have refrained their souls from alt iniquity, travel the road 
of Zeus unto the tower of Cronos. There round the islands of the 
blest the Ocean breezes blow, and golden flowers are glowing, some 
from the land on trees of splendor, anil some the water fccdcth, with 
wreaths whereof they entwine their hands,” “ Some in horses ami 
in bodily feats, and some in dice, and some in harp-placing have 
delight; and among them thriveth all fair-flowering bliss.” It !*■- 
hooveth therefore in this life to walk in moderation, refraining from 
evil-doing, insolence, and presumptuous thoughts 
The Eleusinian mysteries. In no state was Orphism accepted 
as a part of the public worship, though the Peisistratidar were warm 
patrons of Onomacritus, its most distinguished prophet. But Athens 
did not hesitate to worship Dionysus in shrines of his own and to join 
him with Demeter and her daughter Persephone, the great goddesses 
of Eleusis. Their worship, once local am! cupatrid, had now become 
national, open to all Hellenes who were free from religious pollution. 
Once a year the devotees of these goddesses, gathering at Athens, 
moved in procession along the Sacred Way to Eleusis. Arriving 
there, the initiated entered the shrine, Telcstcrion, where were per¬ 
formed the sacred rights which none dared disclose, Those who 
wished and were qualified were initiated. The mysteries seem to have 
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consisted chiefly of a “ passion play ” representing the sorrows of 
Demeter, when her daughter was carried off by Hades, and the joy of 
recovering her. The ceremony probably once referred to the death of 
vegetation in winter and its rebirth in spring. In this period, how¬ 
ever, it came to signify death and the resurrection of the soul to 
eternal happiness. " O, thrice blessed the mortals who have seen 
these mysteries before descending to Hades' realm; for those only 
will there in? a future life (of happiness); the others there will experi¬ 
ence naught but suffering.” Thus “ Demeter , . . brings the 
initiated the sweetest consolation at death and the hope of eternity.” ** 
In this way the Joys of Elysium, in Homer’s conception opened to the 
favored few, were democratised by the progress of Athens toward 
popular lilterty and equality. 

Origin of the drama and the dramatic festivals at Athens. In 

addition to a share in the Kieusiniun festival, Dionysus had his own 
holidays, connected with the culture of the vine, for his was the ecstasy, 
too, of the wine cup, As his worship developed, many festivals in 
honor of the dead were transferred to him. In Decemlter the villages 
of Attica celebrated the rural Dionysia, in which a chorus of men, in 
rustic attire, sang in his honor un urtjKilished hut joyous song, the 
dithyramb. There was a festival in the city, the Lenaea, in January, 
and another, the Greater Dionysia, in March. Similar festivals were 
held in other parts of Greece. The wild strain sung to Dionysus was 
transformed by (tactic art into a choral ode. The singing was inter- 
sjtersed with recitation, which gradually developed into the dialogue. 
Thus arose the drama. This growth was fostered by the tyrants. At 
the court of I’eriander the I-csbic poet Arion set the dithyramb to 
order; and at the court of I’eisistratos lived Thespis, reputed the first 
dramatic writer. Through the encouragement of popular cults, as 
distinguished from those' monojiolimi by the nobility, the tyrant aimed 
to free tile masses from cupntrid control, and attach them to himself. 
For a long time, however, the drama must have continued crude and 
immature. Even at the close of the [icriod it was essentially a 
cantata in which the singing was occasionally interrupted by dk» 
logue.** 
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The four great national games. All Hellenic static had their 
festivals similar to those of Athens; in tradition tin oldest lioioe of 
competitions in athletics and music was Crete and Lacedaemon, 
whence they extended to the rest of Hellas, Most festivals remained 
confined to a single locality, or at the widest to a * itv state; Lot in a 
few instances games in honor of a local deity L-catnc for unknown 
reasons pan-Hellenic. Such were the four great national festivals 
celebrated at Delphi, on the Corinthian Isthmus, at Ncmca, and at 
Olympia, in honor of Apollo, Poseidon, NYuh.ui Zeus, and (Hvmpiati 
Zeus respectively. At the founding of the Olympic games, ,i simple 
foot-race sufficed, but other "events ” were successively added till the 
games included many kinds of athletic contests together with the 
races of horses and chariots, Kspectally noteworthy is the |s ntathlon, 
comprising running, wrestling, leaping, sjs%,r hurting, and dj„ us. 
throwing. The contestant had to he an " all around " athlete, with a 
body symmetrically develop'd. In the Pythian games, , el. I,rated at 
Delphi, it was natural that contests with the .song pipe and hr,, and 
in singing should lie included for the honor of the g,»t „f m „ M( 
There were no such competitions at Ncnica or Ulunpu but |«« i ami 
rhetorician there found private audiences for their prodtn ti.-ns Tin- 
prize at these games was a wreath of wild olive. Lav, or other leaves, " 
The competitive struggle, and the glory and inspiration of 
victory. The greatest of the festivals, founded nu n thought f„ r 
his father Zeus by Heracles, prim*' of athletes, are the tilunpn, 
where is “striving of swift feet and of strong Lubes l.rav, to r, 
but he that overcometh hath. Lcatisc of these ...iitests, a sweet tram 
quillity throughout his life for evermore." J ' At the .of the . om 
petition, “the just judge of games, fulfilling Hcra.hV Must, of old, 
lays upon the winner’s hair almve his hrnws pale gleaming glory of 
olive." Then in the night ** following the victory when the midmouth 
moon, riding her golden car, lit full the minlerflame ,.f the eve of 
Even, all the precinct sounder! with the songs of festal glee," in 
honor of the victors. 1 ’ The triumph was celebrated further »>v pro 
cessions to the temples and prayers of thanksgiving, hv feast and 
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choral song: “ The banquet loveth peace, and by a gentle song a 
victory flourished afresh, and beside the bowl the singer** voice 
waxeth brave .” 28 The games are, accordingly, the poet’s chief in¬ 
spiration: “Thence cometh the glorious hymn that entered into 
the minds of the skilled in song.” 2 * A victory sheds its radiance 
over the winner’s family, and adds fairest renown to his state.** 

The influence of the games. The influence of the games did not 
limit itself to the promotion of physical excellence and the cultiva¬ 
tion of music and poetry. The assembly of the Hellenes took plate 
under a sacred truce, during which the states, ceasing from war, culti¬ 
vated friendship . 20 Merchants gathered, especially at the Isthmian 
festival, to display and sell their wares. Even more beneficial than 
the exchange of material goods and the fostering of commerce was 
the intercommunication of ideas and sentiments among the assembled 
representatives of the entire Hellenic world. I his social and intel¬ 
lectual symposium generated a spirit of racial unity and intensified 
the creative genius in the fields of art and intelligence. While the 
victory itself inspired the poet to the composition of splendid tri¬ 
umphal songs, the person of the athlete furnished the sculptor with 
the model, as well as the motive, for the most beautiful statues. The 
national games accordingly influenced Greek life in manifold ways; 
and especially the competitive spirit penetrated and energized every 
constructive element of Hellenism. 

Divination. It was natural that a people whose whole life was 
permeated by religion should seek means of communicating with the 
gods. So common a use for this purpose was made of the flight of 
birds, that the winged creature came to designate any kind of 
omen: — 


An ox or an ass that may happen to pan*, 

A voice in the street or a slave that you meet, 

A name or a word by chance overheard, 

If you deem it an omen, you call it a bird,** 

Oracles. All such chance objects or occurrences were regarded as 
manifestations of the divine will An oracle, on the other hand, had 
a fixed location and a definite method of expression. Although the 


23 Find. Nm. ix. 48 f. 

24 01 . i. 8 f. 

25 Pyth. x. 13 f,; Bacch. Od. vi, 9 fr.; Xenophanes 2 (Umk), Phil Sal- 21 
20Heracleides of Pcmtus, BUG, 22, p. 210 3; Phtegtitt, op, eit tit p ml I. 
27 Arlstoph. Birds, 719 fi. 
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Homeric Greeks hud little knowledge of oracles, we find them wide* 
spread over Hellas in the period under consideration, and cannot 
doubt that some of them survived from the Minoan age. The most 
venerable was that of Zeus at Dodonu, where the god s[>oke through 
the rustling of the oak leaves. Favoring conditions, however, 
brought to preeminence the oracle of AjkiIIo at Delphi. His 
prophetess, the t'ythiu, sitting on u trijmd in the inmost shrine, 
received from A|xilto the answers she gave to inquirers. Often unin¬ 
telligible, her mutterings were interpreted to the inquirer by the 
priests of the god. The chief function of the oracle was not to 
reveal the future. When it made such a venture, the response was 
couched in ambiguous terms so as to \x right in any event. Thus 
he who desired more than was his meet received an answer according 
to his folly. The god's advice was generally limited to questions of 
moral ami religious conduct of individuals and states — for instance, 
as to what gods should lie worshiped and with what rites on a given 
occasion, or bv what ceremonies a [dilution might be removed. Its 
approval was sought for the founding of colonies and for other 
imjKirtant enterprises. Sometimes it was bribed; sometimes it showed 
undue favor to a particular state or political party. Notwithstanding 
these shorn timing*, its general reputation for honesty and wisdom 
long retained for it the highest, though by no means absolute, author¬ 
ity in Hellenic morals and religion. 1 * 

Divination from sacrificial animats. It was not always con¬ 
venient to go to nit oracle; and the bird-omens came to lie thought 
extremely uncertain. A form of divination unknown to Hesiod as 
well as to Homer, and evidently later than their time, found its 
omens in the vitals of a sacrificed animal. The system seems to 
have been introduced from Unbylonin, and was in full force in the 
time of the great war with Persia. The commander of traojta found 
this method convenient iiecause he could easily resort to it at any 
time and place, and |»rrha|m even more Iiecause the in*|iectiun of 
several victims in quick succession would most certainly bring omens 
favorable to his wishes. At last the Greeks were enabled to make 
divination subserve the practical intelligence."' 


*» notion*; II Ktl I.U *. f M »i» m « ; Awh tnm *19 It i Soph. Tmk. Il« K.i 
Slffttm vll !■ 10; f*tt* vli Jl J t IMjihl; Anwh /iinnr#htr>, r-Mffp ftmj rlut. 
pf«M||«lx i. 46-si, m-h ti IJ4 t ; Iv. m I , 101-Ii *. 41 * 1 , M t ; vU. MMJ} tilt. Ml 
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Systematic thinking about the world: cosmogony. In the 
general belief the gods, who acted under individual caprice, or under 
the influence of prayer and sacrifice, were the causes of all things 
in nature and the arbiters of human destiny. In the loginning the 
clashing of divine wills wrought chaos in heaven and on earth, till 
the dawning consciousness of moral and physical unity and order 
led the poets to devise a system into which all existing things might 
have a due part. With their conception of the gods in human form, 
it was but natural that they should attempt to explain the multitude 
of deities, as of men. and even the plurality of all natural objects by 
the one process of birth. A system so devised is a cosmugony, 
Hesiod, our earliest exponent of this line of thought, assumes the 
creation, he does not say how, of Chaos, then Earth. From Chaos 
sprang Erebos and black Night; and from Night in turn sprang 
bright Ether and Day. And Earth bare starry Heaven, Ouranos, to 
the end that there might be for the blessed gods a habitation steadfast 
forever . 30 The youngest son of Earth and Heaven, was Cronos of 
crooked counsels, of all her children most terrible. 

The supremacy of Zeus. We need not enumerate the hosts of 
supernatural beings thus generated, of monstrous or lovely form, 
deadly or beneficent, but may pass on to the birth of Zeus, win of 
Cronos. When he grew to manhood in the rich island of Crete, he 
conquered the Titans and other monstrous beings, and himself reigned 
supreme. “ He was king in heaven, himself holding the thunder and 
the smoking thunderbolt, having by his might overcome his father 
Cronos. And he duly appointed their portions unto all the deathless 
?ods alike, and declared unto them their honors.” 

From cosmogony to science; aid from Egypt, In this way, the 
Doet thought, came unity, system, and order from chaos. With the 
accumulation of knowledge and the growth of an inquiring spirit, 
lowever, the Hellenes would not satisfy themselves with such child* 
ike reasoning. It was but natural that the next step should l« 
aken by the Ionians, the most enterprising and inventive of the 
Greeks. Among them were men who visited Egypt and perhaps other 
>arts of the Orient, not merely for trade, but also for sight-seeing 

80 Hesiod, The agony, 116 If. 

Si Op . cU . 71 If. 
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unci instruction. Among them was *X*h»k«94 of Miletus. In Egypt M 
they learned *uch elementary science as the priests cultivated, 
es|tect;dly arithmetic, geometry, amt astronomy, The development of 
these branches of knowledge, together with the elements of urchitcc- 
tun? ami civil engineering, had been made jmssible only by the organ¬ 
ised priesthoods of Egypt and HabyUmm, This knowledge con¬ 
sisted purely of fuels ascertained hy experience tend arbitrarily classi¬ 
fied, hut wanting the elements of reason and demonstration; hence it 
was fur from science in the present sense of the word, The contribu¬ 
tion of the Hellenic mind, brilliantly imaginative and untrammried 
by religious or other convention. was to pierce lieneuth the fact 
to the underlying caus«\ and thus to create real science* The first 
step in thi* process, taken bv Thales, marks him as the founder, not 
merely of Greek science, but in the only true sense of the term, of the 
world s science, 

Thule* of Miletus, tarty sixth century. Though we can not 
be sure that everything as* rilrd to Thales of Miletus was really his 
work, there is no doubt dial hr contributed greatly to mathematics 
and astronomy The story that while star gating he fell into a 
well is mid to illustrate the impracticability of the philosopher. The 
moral thus |minted, however, is nullified by another story that he 
circulated in olives on his foreknowledge of the weather and reajied 
great profit from the iransai lion. It may well !r that he foretold the 
eclipse of the *uti. win*h occurred on May 2H, 585, though it hardly 
seems possible that his knowledge enabled him to fix the very day 
and hour 

Thu It* 1 philosophic theory t its valta#. However that may be, 
his famr rests, not u|*m any individual scientific discovery, but U|xtn 
his new iomeptnin of cause. Accepting from the fioet* the idea of 
the unity of things and the necessity of causation, he nought for cause* 
not uniting the god*, but in nature itself, Water, he declared, was 
the one source and substance of all tilings, In his statement, too, 
that the M world is full of god* ” he seem* to mean that thing* 
contain in themselves the conscious powrr to create other things. 
Although not wholly free from the influence of mythology, and wrong 
in choosing a material substance as his first principle, yet in dis- 

»rTtw> •*!»«* *4 tw*mwt** tnm* CiCfS H*» b*m RiMity f«sfpfslc4 • ♦ * by 
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placing the gods by natural causation he took the all-important step 
from mythology and theology to science and philosophy. Within 
the historical period this change has proved the most momentous revo¬ 
lution in the intellectual history of mankind. 33 

The Ionic school: Anaximander, middle of the sixth century. 
The Ionic school of philosophy, thus founded by Thales, sought the 
first principle in matter. He left no writings; but a pupil, Anaxi¬ 
mander, published a scientific treatise, probably the first prose work in 
the Greek language. His principle was the “ unlimited,” evidently 
a boundless reservoir from which all things come and to which every¬ 
thing returns. In opposition to the poets he thought out a mechanical 
process for explaining the formation and ultimate destruction of the 
existing world — in fact, of an unending succession of worlds. Ev¬ 
olution it could: not be called. Our present earth, he taught, is a 
cylinder, whose upper surface we inhabit. This idea, too, is an 
advance beyond the earlier conception of the world as a round flat 
disc. From information gathered by Ionian navigators he made the 
first map of the earth, and hence may be regarded as the earliest 
geographer. 34 

Pythagoras. The further history of this school need not concern 
us here. A newer and deeper meaning was given to philosophy by 
Pythagoras of Samos, who in the latter half of the sixth century 
migrated to Croton, Italy (522). Learned in the mathematics of 
the Ionian school, he sought in numbers the primary cause of all 
things, whether musical harmonies, stellar movements, the nature of 
the gods, or even abstract ideas. This attention to numbers gave a 
great impetus to the study of mathematics, hence to exactness in 
science; but it was marred by his attaching to numbers mystical 
powers alien to true science. In fact Pythagoras is distinguished 
as a mystic and a moral reformer even more than for his contribu¬ 
tion to science. With the Orphists he believed in the transmigration 
of souls; their attainment to a higher condition in a future existence 
depended on moral conduct 1 in this. The chief aim of Pythagoras 
seems to have been a life of moral purity, to which philosophy, 
religion, and mystic initiations were merely contributory. His school 
was a secret association, which extended to most of the cities of 

33 Sources in Bakewell* P* 13; also “ Thales,” in Diog. Laert. i. As 1'hales wrote noth¬ 
ing, our knowledge of him is uncertain. A complete collection of sources for the philos¬ 
ophers of this period is Diels, H., Frag, der Vorsokratiker, L 1 ft. 

34 Bakewell, 3-6. 
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southern Italy. It cultivated diatetics and medicine; it enjoined a 
life of moral discipline and self-restraint. Taking a political turn 
and acquiring the rule over many states, these societies endeavored to 
manage affairs according to their ethical standard. We must regard 
the organization as an element, both product and factor, in the deep¬ 
ening religious and moral sense of the period now under considera¬ 
tion. 85 

Xenophanes 572-480 (?). A further advance in these general 
philosophic and ethical directions was made by Xenophanes of Colo¬ 
phon, who migrated to Elea, Italy, whence the school he founded is 
known as Eleatic. He indignantly assails the Homeric conception 
of the gods as beings of human form, who lie and steal and commit 
such other sins as would shame the race of men. Beings of this kind 
are the creation of human fancy. The real God is One, like man 
neither in form nor thought. “He is all eye; all mind, all ear; he 
controls all things without labor by the power of his thought.” He 
is eternal, unchangeable and spiritual. Here seems to be the enuncia¬ 
tion of a pure monotheism. It is clear, too, thalt this thinker T s inter- 
esrhentres in moral improvement. He chides his fellow-citizens of 
Colophon for having adopted the luxurious habits of the Lydians: 
“ They throng the market-place by thousands in purple gowns, with 
hair well-adorned, their bodies dripping with fragrant oils.” It is 
the duty of sensible men, when they gather at banquets, to pray God 
to give us power to do justice. His God therefore is a moral force; 
and the author of the poems cited here was as much theologian and 
moral reformer as philosopher. He could look forward with good 
hope, believing that “ the powers above have not revealed to men all 
things from the beginning, but that mortals by searching gradually 
find out the better.” 36 

Improved conceptions of virtue. Intellectual progress connected 
itself on one side with advancing religion, on the other with moral 
development. A better conception of virtue arose. It was no longer 
physical perfection or the free gift of the gods, as in Homer, but 
had come to mean especially moral excellence, which men had to Strive 
for. “ It is hard to be a worthy man ” 37 now seems trite but was 
then a fresh, stimulating truth. To maintain this character one had 
to exercise “self-restraint” (sophrosyne). This was a new word 

35 Bakewell, 36-42. 

36r Bakewell, 8-11. 
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in the Greek vocabulary, yet one involving the most imperative of 
Hellenic commandments. It was no small gain that in this struggle 
for moral improvement man should now have the gods as helpers, 
better examples of purity and right than those of Homer and de¬ 
manding in the worshipper clean hands and an upright heart. 38 

Improvements in domestic and in interstate law. Moral 
progress showed itself in the better safeguarding of domestic peace 
by the establishment of competent courts for homicide and the abo¬ 
lition of the blood feud, by the improvement in the condition of 
women, involving the abolition of marriage by capture and purchase, 
and in the better protection of the masses from the brutality of aristo¬ 
cratic rule. In interstate relations piracy, once creditable, had fallen 
into disgrace, and was greatly limited by the rise of naval powers.' 
In place of those undefined relations between states, which, void of 
treaty and diplomatic representation, constantly tempted to hostilities, 
written truces, usually for a definite number of years, were substi¬ 
tuted, and proved an invaluable aid to peace. Often states sub¬ 
mitted their disputes to arbitration, and in all the known cases of 
this period both parties accepted the decision. More primitive in 
character, though but little less humane, was the custom of settling 
controversies through the battle of champions still occasionally em¬ 
ployed. Generally captives were not massacred as in earlier time, but 
held for ransom or at the worst enslaved. The bodies of the dead 
were no longer mutilated or left “ a prey to dogs and birds,” but were 
given back by the victors under a truce. As a rule, however, Greeks 
showed far greater humanity toward their own race than toward 
foreigners, whom they contemptuously termed barbarians. In brief, 
a body of Hellenic law was developing, which, under religious sanc¬ 
tions, regulated the relations among the states of Hellas. 39 

Multiplication of ethical proverbs. Examples of ethical truths 


38 Homeric conception of virtue; 11. xx. 242 f.; Od. xviii. 251 f. A newer idea; Hesiod, 
Works, 289 ff.; Solon 15 (Bergk); Phocylides 17 (Bergk): “Justice comprises every vir¬ 
tue.” Archilochus teaches self-restraint; cf. 25 (translated p. 128 above); 66 (Bergk). The 
gods as moral helpers; Simonides 61 (Bergk). 

39 Domestic peace and protection of the commons; p. 110, 112. Piracy; p. 27; Thuc. i. 
5 : 13. 5 (put down by Corinth). The primitive relation between states was not essen¬ 
tially hostile, as some have asserted, but indefinite, as set forth above. One origin of the 
treaty may be found in the guest-friendships of tribal chiefs, another in the temporary 
truces of armies. Earliest extant treaty; Hicks and Hill, no. 9 (550-500 B. C.). Early 
cases of arbitration: Between Chalcis and Andros over the possession of a site for a col¬ 
ony about 650); Plut. Q. G. 30. Between Athens and Megara; Plut. Sol. 10. Between 
Athens and Mytilene; HHt. v. 95; Strabo xiii. 1. 38 f. Between Athens and Thebes; Hdt. 
vi. 108. Agreement among the Ionians to submit their disputes to arbitration; Hdt. vi. 42. 

Battle of champions in the Middle Age; II. vii. 29 ff. At Sigeum; Strabo xiii. 1. 38. 
oners, 11. vii. 375 ff.; Archilochus 64 (Bergk); Hdt. ix. 78 f.; Plat. Rep. v. 469 d. 
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may lie found in the moral proverbs of tin- Sewn Sages, among whom 
wort* Thales aiut Solon. " Know thyself," " Everything in modera- 
tion.” “ It is hard to In- a good man," and other such proverbs 
attributed to them, were accepted as inspired rules of life. Hesiod 
is the. first who collected a moral code, amt after him the elegiac anti 
lyric poets almund in moral saws. In fact the Greeks had come to 
lie a moralising | tropic. Doubtless such proverbs were a great aid tc 
right. 

briefly it may tie said that throughout this {icritxl, legislator, poet, 
scientific thinker, and practical sage in their several ways were exert* 
tug themselves fur the moral improvement of mankind. 4 " 

The beginning! of historical thought. It remains to notice the 
view at this time coming to lie taken of mankind's past. Little detail 
is given of the creation of human lieings, Hesiod simply informs us 
of the "golden race" whith the immortals originally produced, a 
rme that knew no toil or sorrow or death, but passed away in sleep 
to Income good Spirits, eternal guardians of mortal men. Then 
ensued a silver rme of inferior nun acquainted with sin and grief, 
then a lira/eii r.ue, warlike and insolent, slain by one another’s hands, 
went down to the realm of Hades. Then came the juster race of 
heroes, who having fought round Troy, were gathered to the Islands 
of the Hlest Lastly arose the race of iron, among whom the jwet lived, 
" Neither by day shall they ever erase from weariness and woe, neither 
in the night front wasting; and sore cures shall the gods give them." 41 
The idea of an original golden age of mural purity and physical |ier- 
fectiun, from which mankind fell, has a large place in the history of 
ancient though! 

How the Greeks viewed the origin of their race. As to their 
own race, the Greeks of this ix-rind claimed to truce it from I’ramc- 
thrus, the heroic frirtid of tnun. His son was Deuculion, who with 
his wife I'vrrhu were alone saved at the time of the great flood. 
They were the parents of Hetlrn, the ejmnym of the Hellenes. It 
was not until the time of Hesiod that the Greeks had become suf¬ 
ficiently const uats of their ethnic unity to group themselves thus 
under a single name. Jirllrn’s son* were Dorus, Xuthos, and Aeolus, 
Hy assuming that Xulho* hud two sons, Achurus anil Ion, the Greeks 
of this irriml accounted for the names of the four races — Dorians, 
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Achaeans, Ionians, and Aeolians — most prominent in early Hellenic 
history. Such eponyms were originally considered ancestors of their 
races, but came in time to be regarded as kings. 42 

The beginnings of historical and geographical literature. 
The process of weaving genealogies did not stop at the point above 
mentioned. Founders of cities, ruling dynasties, and individual 
gentes had all to trace their pedigrees back to some hero and 
through him to one of the greater gods. 43 In an aristocratic society 
it was but natural that the interest in the past should centre in pedi¬ 
grees and project itself beyond recent generations to the beginnings of 
races and families. Among the genealogy-mongers, who swarmed 
in every city, were a few who committed their results to writing. 
The earliest genealogist known to us by name was Cadmos of Mile¬ 
tus, a contemporary of Anaximander, and author of the Settlement of 
Ionia (about 550). The first Genealogies to survive to the present 
day are those of Acusilaus of Argos (about 500). 44 Such authors 
are described as logographi, “ writers of prose.” They merely con¬ 
verted into prose, extended, and systematized the existing genealogical 
epics. They were the brood of Hesiod, with the wings of their im¬ 
agination clipped by the limitations of prose, with reason wider-awake, 
with a nascent critical power. The most eminent of the class was 
Hecataeus of Miletus, who took an active part in public affairs during 
the Ionian revolt. His Genealogies must have contained, in addition 
to myths, some historical information and his Description of the Earth 
was for its day a geography of distinguished merit. An awakening 
consciousness of the distinction between myth and fact is proved by 
his own words: “ I write what I believe to be true; for the various 
stories of the Hellenes are, in my opinion, ridiculous.” 45 The logo¬ 
graphi, among whom he is numbered, were the connecting link be- 


42 In Homer’s time Hellas was the realm of Achilles, a little country in southern Thes¬ 

saly (II. ii. 683 f,; ix. 478 f.; Strabo ix. S. 6); but in the age of Hesiod it had so extended 
as to comprise the country of all the Greeks; cf. Strabo viii. 6. 6. Hellen and his three 
sons: Hesiod, Frag. 32. Evidently Achaeus and Ion were originally unconnected with 
Hellen, but were brought into the genealogical tree by means of Xuthus. Ancestors, after¬ 
ward kings; Arist. Metaphys. iv. Obviously this pedigree is but a crude attempt to ex¬ 
plain the Hellenic races, whereas the only scientific approach to the subject is through 
a study of the dialects. . 

43 It was in this way that the Medontidae of Athens (p. 103) were given an ancestor 
Codrus, who was also represented as the ancestor of dynasties in various Ionic states, with 
a view to connecting Athens with Ionia. From Codus the genealogists continued the list 
of Athenian kings back to Cecrops, by the insertion chiefly of cult names; Euseb. Chron. 
r> gS- 7 . * It is clear that the value of the list is psychological rather than historical. # 

44 Cadmos of Miletus; Strabo i. 2. 6; Pliny, N. S. v. 112. No writings have survived, 
and this circumstance has led some to doubt his existence. Acusilaus of Argos; FUG . L p. 

*^4s^Hdtf iv?36. n< Remaini*ng fragments of Hecataeus; FUG. I. p. I ff.; U. Civ. no. 16; cf. 
p. 21. 
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tween epic poetry and history, owing the equipment of their minds 
to the intellectual progress of the sixth century —the children of 
Hesiod, m to sjje&k, and school-fellows with the earliest philosopher*. 

ADDITIONAL HEADING 
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CHAPTER X 


CONQUEST OF THE ASIATIC GREEKS BY THE LYDIANS 
AND THE PERSIANS 

560-493 


Character of Ionian political history. It is a strange yet char¬ 
acteristic fact that the growth of the brilliant Ionian culture* reviewed 
in the preceding chapters was accompanied, as cause and effect, by 
continued wars among the states which produced this splendid, versa¬ 
tile life, and by fiercer factional struggles within the individual cities. 
One example of internal conflict will suffice. In Milesian territory 
the tillers of the soil were Gergitime, a class of serfs, who relwlled 
against their lords, and gaining the upper hand but momentarily, col¬ 
lected the young children of thejr masters on threshing flours, and 
crushed them under the hoofs of oxen. Regaining control, the lords 
smeared the captive Gergithae with pitch and burned them alive. So 
deadly was the antipathy of classes.' Everywhere the primitive 
kingship had passed away. In some states aristocracy survived; in 
others democracy had gained the upjier hand; but in the general 
internal weakness theyepuhlics were giving way, one after another, 
to tyranny. Civil discord and interstate warfare, white stimulating 
the mind to intense productivity, rendered the Asiatic Greeks wholly 
unfit to defend themselves against foreign aggression, 3 
Lydia and the Anatolian Greeks. The need of united action 
increased with the growth of Lydia in the interior of Asia Minor to 
a strong aggressive power under King Gyges (nltout Mrft), That 
country was rich in gold; and the inhabitants, by manufacturing and 
by overland trade with Asia, had accumulated great wealth. The 
delicacies of their life, however, afforded little hindrance to the (mlit y 
of conquest adopted by Gyges. It was probably in resistance to 
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Lydian aggression that twelve cities of Ionia joined in a league, whose 
centre was the t’anionion, a shrine of Poseidon on the promontory 
of Mycale. In a spirit of exclusiveness they styled themselves 
groundlessly the only true lonians and would aitmit no other states tc 
their union. The Aeolians and the Dorians of Asia Minor formed 
similar leagues, hut the idea of inviting all the Asiatic Greeks under 
a single government seems to have occurred to no one. On critical 
occasions the deputies of the allied Ionian states met at the Panionior 
io delilierute on the common welfare; hut the central government 
jioascsscd no means of enforcing harmonious or efficient action. 

Lydian conquest of the Greeks. Under these circumstances 
3 yges" succeeded in taking Colophon, one of their cities. The con¬ 
quest was completed by Croesus, a later king (about 560-546), whe 
incor|K>rutrd the Greeks of the Asiatic coast in his realm. Miletus 
alone, which had taken no part in the resistance, remained an ally 
under treaty. In far earlier times the Lydians had given the Greeks 
their useful arts, and were now adopting the Hellenic culture. 
Though differing in language, the two peoples were coming therefore 
io |tosses* essentially the same civilisation, and were closely allied in 
commercial and social intercourse. Croesus made the burden of his 
tribute on the Greeks light and favored tluir shrines with rich votive 
offerings, Under him Lydia readied the height of her prosjtcrity and 
attained to the magnitude of an empire. To the tributes which 
poured in from all the iieoples west of the Hal vs river, was udded a 
rich gold revenue from the sands of the 1'actolus, Relying on his 
materiul resources, the pros|ierous king made ready to contend with 
the Persian empire, newly arisen on his eastern Imrder. 4 

Th« Assyrian empire, to 606. From alniut the In-ginning of the 
jliddle Age the great jwaver of Asia had hern Assyria. Early in 
:he seventh century she had conquered Egypt. After this event her 
empire extended from alcove Memphis on the Nile nearly to the 
Caspian sea, and from the Persian gulf to the Black sea. This was 
’he first conquering state to follow a systematic jKilicy of organisa¬ 
tion. She divided her subject territories into provinces — satrapies 
— each under a governor, or satrap, appointed by the Assyrian king. 
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The functions of the satrap were military, judicial, and general 
administrative, including a supervision of the tributes. I nder him 
were native kings, who enjoyed far less freedom than had been 
possible in earlier and more loosely organized empires. It was also 
the policy of the central government to transplant great numi«-rs of 
the newly conquered from one part of the empire to another, with a 
view to uprooting local patriotism and of making the subject |«-oples 
more dependent. A state so thoroughly predatory in its aims is 
doomed sooner or later to decay. Thus it hapjiened that in non the 
Assyrian capital, Nineveh, was taken by a combination of the highly 
civilized Babylonians with the Medes, a fresh virile Indo-European 
people. 5 

The Median and Persian empires, 605 - 546 . Thence arose two 
empires: the Babylonian on the south of hither Asia, and the Median 
in the north. The latter included Persia, and by rapid conquest 
extended its western border to the Halys river. With this boundary 
the Medes might have been satisfied; hut suddenly (550), their king 
was overthrown by an uprising of the Persians under Cyrus. This 
revolution, making the Median empire Persian, placed in control u 
still more vigorous, aggressive Indo-European race of mountaineers 
under a leader of extraordinary genius and ambition. Cyrils defeated 
Croesus in two battles, seized Sardis, his capital, and took the proud 
king captive. Lydia became a part of the Persian empire (540),*' 

The Persian conquest of the Anatolian Greeks, 546-538. Tin- 
Aeolians and lonians were loth to exchange their in-nevolent king for 
the new Persian conqueror. Having treated his messengers coldly 
at the beginning of the war, they now sought from him the same terms 
of subjection as they had received from Croesus, He refused, where¬ 
upon they began to wall their towns; and calling a council at the 
Panionion, the lonians resolved to ask the aid of Sparta, now the 
strongest power in Greece. The Lacedaemonians could not think of 
so distant an enterprise. It is said, however, that they sent an 
embassy to warn Cyrus at his peril not to harm any city of Hellas. 
The Persian king treated the message with contempt. Harpagus, his 
lieutenant intrusted with the work of conquering the Greeks, laid 
siege to their cities one by one and captured them. Unwilling to 
submit, the Phocaeans sailed away in a body to found a colony in 
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Cur'ii;i. In like- manner tiu* twople of Tins, abandoning their city 
foumit'ti Al«U*r.i, in Thrace. The rest of tin* loniati-, with the exccp- 
tiun of tin- Milesians, who hud allied themselves with Cyrus, sub¬ 
mitted; and most of the neighboring islands followed their example 
Gradually all Asia Minor was conquered and ineorjiorated in tiu 
Persian empire. Meantime after conquering Babylon, Cyrus me! 
death in battle with the barbarians on his northeastern frontier. 1 

Darius, 531-485. Organization of th« empire. During the 
reign of Cambysr*. son and successor of Cyrus (529-522), the 
Persians made no great extension of their territory to the west, but 
directed themselves mainly to the acquisition of Egypt. Cambyse* 
dirt! by a self-inflicted wound.* and after a brief interval Darius, t 
distant relative, came to the throne. This king is famous chiefly for 
his organisation of the empire. Enlarging on a policy begun by 
Cyrus, lie divided the entire area excepting Persia, into twenty large 
satrapies The Persian satrap had essentially the same functions 
as the Assyrian officer of that title had formerly exercised. Natu¬ 
rally the king interfered at will in all local affairs. A necessary ele¬ 
ment of control is to lie found in the splendid system of well-kept 
roads which Darius built from his capital Susa to all important (mints 
ott the frontier, The " King's Eye," a near relative of the sovereign, 
invested with great dignity and military (Hiwer, served ns a royal 
inspHtor. Not only tin* roads but also an excellent system of gold 
and silver coins favored the growth of commerce. At the same time 
Darius took great pains to preserve internal (ware and protect his 
empire from invasion. The government was less predatory in aim 
than that of Assyria ami we find in Darius u rare lienevolencc toward 
his subjects,* 

The place of the Greek* in the empire. All the Greeks on the 
Aegean coast of Asia Minor, together with some neighlxiring peoples, 
constituted the Ionian satrapy. It was placed under an officer who, 
from hi* capital Sardis, governed also tiie t.ydinn satrapy. The 
Asiatic Greek* paid tribute to the Persian king, a* they formerly had 
to Croesus; and in addition they were required to jierform military 
and naval service, The conqueror did not interfere with their re¬ 
ligion or their habits of life or their city organization*, hut every- 
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where set up tyrants devoted to himself. The Greeks, however, were 
no longer the favored people of their king. In fart no cultural or 
religious sympathies were possible between Hellenes and Persians, a 
far less civilized people, whose religion knew no images or gay festivi¬ 
ties but consisted in an eternal warfare between good ami evil, 
Greeks, too, were humiliated by their insignificant place in a gigantie 
empire, which embraced the east-Mediterranean countries, ami ex¬ 
tended into India and central Asia, Their land forces marched with 
the motley army of Asiatics and their fleets were arrayed with those 
of Phoenicia and Egypt under officers of the king. Their new 
position gave them internal peace, protection from enemies, and 
the advantages of commerce with the Orient by land and sea, hut 
irritated their pride and repressed their genius, which could only 
thrive in freedom. 10 

Invasion of Europe by Darius, about 313. The empire was ex¬ 
posed on the northwestern frontier to the raids of the nomad 
Scythians, who occupied the region north of the Black Sea. After 
:rying in vain to check the inroads, Darius seems to have conceived 
the idea of attacking these restless enemies in their rear, from the 
European side, and perhaps of conquering them in a return march 
through their country. If so, he must have greatly underrated the 
difficulties of the expedition. However that may lie, he led a great 
,rmy across the Bosphorus on a bridge of limits prepared for by a 
Samian architect. Thence he marched to the Danulie, which he 
:rossed on a similar bridge made from the fleets of the Ionian tyrants, 
i.s the Scythians would not meet Darius in open buttle hut harassed 
lis army interminably, and as provisions and water were insufficient, 
he invasion of Scythia ended in disaster. With great loss Darius 
•etreated into Asia. One of his generals, however, Mcgabaxus, left 
ehind with 80,000 men, conquered the Thracian coast from the 
’ropontis to the Strymon river. 11 

Relations between Persia and Athens* The {lositive result of 
ae Scythian expedition was, accordingly, the conquest by Darius of a 
art of European Hellas. There could lie no doubt that the Persians, 
allowing their usual policy, would endeavor continually to push their 
oundary forward in this direction. The people of the Greek main- 
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land who most sensitively felt the approaching danger were the 
Athenians; for their two colonies in the Hellesjxmtic region — Sigeum 
and Chersonesus — were now lost to them through Persian aggres¬ 
sion. They knew, too, that their exiled tyrant Hippias, now at 
Sigeum but hoping to be restored through Persian aid, was doing his 
utmost to persuade Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, to an ex|x*diti«m 
against Athens. When some years earlier the Athenians had expelled 
their tyrant and had restored a republican form of government, they 
were assailed by the Peloponnesians. Under these circumstances 
they had sent ambassadors to Sardis to seek an alliance with Persia. 
Artaphernes expressed his willingness on condition of their giving 
Darius earth and water, the tokens of submission. They agreed; hut 
on returning home they were severely censured and their promise was 
repudiated. Hearing now of the machinations of Hippias, they sent 
a second embassy, to counteract his influence. Artaphernes abruptly 
ordered them to receive Hippias hack, if they wished to escape ruin. 
Thereupon the Athenians, who had no idea of accepting the pro¬ 
posal, felt that a state of war existed between them and Persia. 11 

Causes of the Ionic revolt: Aristagoras at Sparta. No long 
time afterward Aristagoras, tyrant of Miletus, took advantage of 
party strife in Naxos to attempt the conquest of that island. By 
holding out great promises he enlisted the aid of Artaphernes. The 
enterprise failed, and the tyrant could only expect the severest pun¬ 
ishment for,his broken word. His sole way of esca|X! let! through 
revolt. To him it was clear that the Asiatic Greeks were chafing 
under Persian rule and ready on the slightest pretext to strike for 
liberty. Hecataeus, the historian and geographer, warned them of 
the overwhelming superiority of Persia. They paid him no heed, 
but readily followed Aristagoras in revolt.* 8 /y A }A )) 

The Ionic revolt, 499-494: Aristagoras at Sparta. Abdicating 
his tyranny and accepting a constitutional office, Aristagoras pro- 
ceeded to overthrow the despots in the remaining Ionic cities. All 
Ionia was soon free from tyranny and committed to a hojxdess rebel- 
lion. Aristagoras went personally to Lacedaemon to ask for an alli¬ 
ance. Herodotus represents him as apjiealing to King CJeomcnes in 
the following terms: “ That the sons of the lonians should lx* slaves 
instead of free is a reproach and grief most of all indeed to ourselves, 
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but of nil others must to vou, inasmuch as ye are the leaders of Hellas. 
Now therefore I entreat vou hy the gods of Hellas to rescue from 
slavery the tomans, who are your own kinsmen. And ye may easily 
achieve this thing, for the Barbarians are not Itrave in fight, whereas 
ye have attained to the highest (mint of valor in war. Furthermore 
their fighting is with hows and arrows and a short spear, and they go 
into battle wearing trousers. For this reason they are easily con¬ 
quered." Then in detail he (stinted out, on the map he had brought 
with him. the road from the Ionian coast to Susa, and described the 
wealth that would fall to the conqueror. Cleomenes, an ambitious 
king, seems to have been personally favorable to the undertaking; 
hut the Lacedaemonians mild not think of so distant an expedition. 
The arguments and britwj of the smooth Ionian were accordingly 
rejected.'* 

Ariatagoraa at Athens. Thereupon Aristagoras went to Athens, 
where he found condition* more favorable to himself. Losses of ter¬ 
ritory and the threats of Artapherne* had stirred the Athenians to 
anger. Furthermore the men who supjtorted the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes, who hated tyranny and stood loyally for the indr|iendence of 
the city, forming what we may describe as the republican party, were 
willing to try the issue of war with Persia. It was (letter to fight at a 
distance and with allies than to liear alone the shock of inevitable 
invasion. Their kinship and commercial relations with Ionia led 
them in the same direction. They resolved therefore to send twenty 
ships, which were reinforced by two from Kretria, Looking U|xm the 
war as a foolhardy undertaking, Herodotus bitterly complains that 
it was easier for Aristagoras to deceive thirty thousand Athenians than 
one Spartan, and that the ships despatched to the war " proved to lie 
the Iteginning of evils for the Hellenes and the Barbarians." '• 

The burning of Sardis, 408. The crews of these vessel* joined 
with the Ionian* in an attack on Sardis, They burned the city; tint 
failing to take the citadel, they were forced to retreat. On their way 
to the coast they were overtaken and defeated by the Persians at 
Ephesus. Thereupon the Athenians returned home, and would have 
nothing more to do with the war, 'Phis conduct proves, not fickleness 
of purixjse, hut the defective character of the papular assembly as an 
instrument for the management of foreign relations. The friends 
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of Hippias were always numerous and the change of a few timid 
votes from the republican to the tyrannist party was sufficient to 
give the latter the control. As the republicans were ready for war, the 
tyrannists were eager for peace. 1 * 

The defeat at Lade (497); its effect on Athens. The burning 
of Sardis encouraged the revolt, which rapidly spread to all western 
Asia Minor, Thrace, and Cyprus. At the same time it roused Darius 
to extraordinary efforts for the suppression of the rebellion. The 
decisive battle was fought off Lade, near Miletus, iietwcen the Greek 
and Phoenician fleets, three hundred and fifty-three against six hun¬ 
dred ships, according to Herodotus. Shirking the drill necessary to 
efficient action, the Greeks preferred to waste their time in the shade. 
Discipline and united action were therefore impossible; many Greeks 
listened to secret overtures from their exiled tyrant now with the 
enemy; and the result was inevitably utter ruin. If this battle was 
fought in 497, we can understand the feeling which the news of defeat 
excited at Athens. Reconciliation with Persia seemed a necessity. 
The tyrannist party was so strengthened that it elected to the archon- 
ship for 496 Hipparchus, a kinsman of Hippias, This was a step 
toward recalling the tyrant. 17 

Siege of Miletus, 497-4. Meantime the Persians had laid dose 
blockade to Miletus. After a long siege they captured and sacked the 
city. After killing most of the men they transplanted the rest of 
the population, in Asiatic style, to the mouth of the Tigris. In 
another year the entire rebellion was suppressed. In many instances 
cities were plundered and destroyed, and the remnants of the popula- 
tion carried into captivity. 1 * 

Significance of the fall of Miletus. It would 1 « difficult to over- 
rate the significance of these events. For centuries the Ionian* had 
been the standard-bearers of the world’s civilization. Miletus, the 
home of commerce and industry and of the fine arts, of |ioetry and 
science, the most brilliant city in Hellas, was blotted out of existence. 
Since the decay of the Minoan civilization human progress had not 
experienced so severe a blow. Fortunately, however, other minds and 
hands, were ready to take up the thought and skill of Ionia and to 
carry it to a far higher reach of perfection. 

l«Hdt. v. 99-103. 
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Effect of the event on Athene. It is worth while far us to notice 
how sensitive was the |Nilitiiti) atmosphere of Athens to the hapjien- 
ings across the sea. " When Phrynic lius had eomjioscd a drama 
culled the l iipiurt of MilrUt) ami had put it on the stage, the spectators 
fell to weeping, and the Athenians fined the (xiet a thousand drachmas 
on the ground that he had remintled them of their own misfor¬ 
tunes; and they ordered that in future no one should present this 
drama." •* To them heretofore the thought of submission to Persia 
had meant no more than tyranny and the payment of tribute. The 
|wet made them vividly see the horrors which attended the Persian 
triumph over a citv of kindred blood, and which surely imfiended 
over themselves. They would have no more of tyrannlst politics. In 
this frame of mind they elec ted to the arehonship for 493-2 *° an un¬ 
compromising advocate of war for the defense of the republic, a man 
of marvellous energy and mental resources — Thcmistodes. 

Theroiatoclea irehon 493 - 3 . He lielongcd to the gens of the 
! \..)inid.u highly reverenced for its priestly functions, though hitherto 
without (Mililital im|sirtame. His father N’eocles was proliahly a 
mmhant, and Thrmistoc|r» was himself accounted a "keen man of 
business " An oh»laiIr in bis way was the circumstance that he 
laid «»ul fur himself » jsiliin.d path which coincided with the aims 
of neither the lyrannisls nor the rr)Hiblicans, the two great parties 
of the lime His support came from the mercantile class, who 
were in a liettrr p«*»ilion than others to appreciate his aims, and from 
the masses, in whose lirurts his patriotism awakened a resjionsivc 
echo * 1 

For the control of the tot; Poirneua. At this early date he 
seems to have understood the weak tstint in any effort of Persia to 
com|urr tirercc. The country was iimi barren to feed an invading 
army large rtmugh to crush the liberty-loving inhabitants. It would 
lie essential, therefore, to the Persian king’s success to keep control 
of the sea in order to supply his army with provisions, Thcmistodes 
saw Ihr practicability of building a Hellenic fleet large enough to 
gain the supremacy of the sea. Thus Hellas would lie saved and 
his own city raised to a towering preeminence. His year of office he 
devoted, accordingly, to improving the three natural harbors of 
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Peiraeus as a home for the great Athenian fleet of which In* dreamed, 
He was in fact the first to call attention to the advantages of Peiraeus 
over the open roadstead of the Pluilerum with which Athenian mer¬ 
chants had thus far satisfied themselves. His far-reaching vision was 
all the more remarkable from the circumstance that, during his 
official year, the Persians were actually attempting an invasion of 
Greece by way of Thrace and Maced cm. 22 

22 Improvement of Peiraeus; Thuc. I 93; cf. 14. Attempted Invanitm i»f tirrnr, Hdt, 
vi. 43-S. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE WAR WITH PERSIA AND CARTHAGE 
492-479 

The underlying cause of the war between Persia and Greece. 

The fundamental cause of the great war between Greece and the 
Asiatic empire lay in the Persian policy of conquest. The chief 
interest in Oriental empire-building had always been predatory — 
the acquisition of slaves and other booty attending the subjugation of 
a country as well as the tributes thereafter permanently imposed. 
Each king desired, too, to excel his predecessor in the glory of tri¬ 
umphant war; and Darius was himself not only an organizer but 
conqueror, intent upon pushing his imperial boundary westward as 
well as in other directions. 1 The subjugation of Asia Minor had 
been followed by the invasion of Europe and the annexation of the 
Thracian coast. An attempt had been made on Naxos and the near- 
lying Aegean islands. Steadily by land and sea the empire was 
approaching the Greek peninsula. Undoubtedly Darius placed a 
high value on the Hellenes as mariners, artisans, and artists, and 
probably overestimated the wealth of the country. These circum¬ 
stances alone would suffice to explain his invasions of Greece. 2 In 

iE.g. for Assyria; Botsford, Source-Book, ch. iii. §1, 4. Persia; ch. v. §2; Behistan 
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the Ionic revolt, moreover, was involved an additional motive-; he 
could never hope to keep his Asiatic Greeks submissive so long as 
their European kinsmen were free to interfere with encouragement 
and aid to rebellion. It was not mere anger at the Athenians, then, 
for having joined in the burning of Sardis, as Herodotus represents, 3 
but a well founded policy which prompted Darius to punish Athens 
and Eretria for their meddling in his imperial affairs. 4 

The expedition of Mardonius, 492. In the year immediately 
following the suppression of the Ionian revolt, accordingly, Darius 
sent his son-in-law Mardonius at the head of a large army through 
Thrace against Greece. It was supported by a fleet, which de¬ 
scribed a parallel movement along the coast. The avowed purpose 
was the punishment of Athens and Eretria, but a wider object is 
proved by the conquest of Thasos and Macedon. 5 While encamped 
in the latter country, the invading army suffered great loss from an 
attack by the Thracians, and at nearly the same time the fleet was 
shattered in an attempt to round Mount Athos. Mardonius, accord¬ 
ingly, led his expedition home in disgrace, and was deposed from his 
command. 6 

The king demands submission; the condition of Hellas. This 
disaster left a stain upon the King’s glory, which had by all means 
to be wiped off. He began forthwith to prepare a greater armament. 
At the same time he sent heralds among the Greek states to demand 
earth and water. Determined upon making himself master of all 
Hellas, he wished first to separate the willingly submissive from those 
against whom he should have to apply force. Hopeless of resistance, 
the islanders yielded; and many of the mainland acted likewise. 
Among the more independent states which thus “ medized ” were 
the Thessalian cities, Thebes,— doubtless irritated by the aggressions 
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of Athens,— and Argos through enmity to Lacedaemon. 7 With the 
exception of Aegina the Peloponnesian league, directed by King Cleo- 
menes, stood firmly loyal. It had been joined, some years earlier, by 
Athens; 8 and from the archonship of Themistocles we discover a 
close understanding between his city and Lacedaemon as to the main¬ 
tenance of a consistent attitude toward Persia. On the complaint of 
Athens, now at war with Aegina, Cleomenes attempted in vain to pun¬ 
ish the leading medizers of that island. 9 We recognize in this pro¬ 
ceeding an acknowledgment of Lacedaemon as the leading state of 
Hellas, vested with the right and duty of enforcing loyalty. 

Pessimism in Hellas; desperate measures of Athens and 
Sparta. In most respects conditions inspired no hope in a successful 
resistance to the overwhelming Persian power. The loyal states 
formed but a small fraction of Hellas, and even in them were strong 
minorities who were willing to yield, to escape what seemed inevitable 
destruction. Extraordinary measures were taken to nullify their influ¬ 
ence. The story was afterward told that at Athens the king’s heralds 
were threwn into the Barathron, at Sparta into a well,— with the order 
to take thence earth and water to their lord. By violating the sacred 
persons of ambassadors the authorities aimed to cut off every hope of 
reconciliation with Darius, and thus to commit their states irrevoca¬ 
bly to a life and death struggle for freedom. 10 

Athenian preparation; Miltiades. The Athenians exerted 
themselves to the utmost to prepare for the impending invasion. 
Their most effective measure at this crisis was the election of Miltiades 
to the board of generals. His uncle of the same name had ruled the 
Athenian colony of Chersonese under the Peisistratidae. Ultimately 
the government of the colony devolved upon the nephew Miltiades, 
who made himself tyrant, 11 and strengthened his dynasty by a mar¬ 
riage with the daughter of a neighboring Thracian chief. During the 
Scythian expedition he had been forced to serve under Darius, but 
had afterward joined the Ionians in revolt, thus incurring the impla¬ 
cable enmity of Persia. After the collapse of the revolt, he fled for 

7 Hdt vi. 48-50; vii. 6, 148 £f. Though* the Thessalian people were loyal, their rulers 
began early to mediae. 

s Probably about 500; Thuc. i. 102. 1; vi. 82. 3. 

9 Hdt. vi. 49 f. m # _ . 

10 Hdt vii. 133; Plut. Them. 6; Paus. iii. 12. 7. The story is true m essence if not m 

detail. Barathron, the gorge west of Nymphs’ hill, into which executed criminals were 
thrown. < . . 

11 A measure to guard against assassination; Hdt. vi. 103. Thracian marriage; 39; Jriut 
dm. 4. 
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his life to Athens. Scarcely arrived in his native land, in the archon- 
ship of Themistocles, he was brought to trial on the capital charge of 
having usurped the tyranny in Chersonese. His prosecutor must 
have been one of the republican statesmen in sympathy with Themis* 
tocles. Among the arguments which led to his acquittal were mast 
probably his recent acquisition of Lemnos for Athens, his known 
enmity to Persia, and the hope of his future usefulness as a man 
well acquainted with the military affairs of the enemy.' 3 

Athenian commanders and army, 490. It speaks well for the 
sobriety of the Athenians that they suppressed party feelings to ac¬ 
quit this anti-republican, elect him to the generalship, and provide 
him with congenial colleagues on the board and in the office of pole- 
march. Under his guidance the Athenians abandoned the naval 
program of Themistocles, to devote their whole attention to the heavy 
infantry. The army of the reborn republic, in the crisis attending 
the reforms of Cleisthenes, had gallantly overcome a coalition of 
powerful neighbors. It was efficiently organized and equipped and 
though it lacked the professional training of Spartans, no force in 
the world of that time could compare with it in military spirit,' 3 

The Persian invasion; capture of Eretria, In the summer of 
490 an Asiatic fleet, conveying a land force of infantry ami cavalry, 
moved westward across the Aegean sea. It was commanded by Dalis, 
a Mede, and Artaphernes, a nephew of Darius. Most of the islander* 
along their route submitted. The immediate object was to sulxluc 
Eretria and Athens, and bring the inhabitants as slaves into the 
presence of the Great King. After a siege of six days, Eretria was 
betrayed by two of her people. The city was sacked and the jiopulu- 
tion taken captive. 14 


The landing at Marathon; the message to Sparta. Prom Krts 
tria the Persians, under the guidance of the aged Hippius, crossed over 
to Marathon, on the coast northeast of Athens. Hearing of this 
movement, the Athenians despatched Pheidippides, a professional 
long-distance runner, to Sparta to ask aid. Reaching Sparta the 
day after setting out, he said to the magistrates: “ Lacedaemonians, 
the Athenians ask you to come to their aid, and not allow so ancient 
a Hellenic city to be enslaved by the Barbarians, for already Eretria 


4’ Ms? U! 6 2 j Dtk UVr*" U "" 4d “ : *« *. IW 
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ias fallen into slavery, and Hellas has been weakened by the loss of 
.10 mean city.” The Lacedaemonians, says Herodotus, were eager 
.0 give aid, but a religious law forbade their departure before the 
r ull moon. 15 

The battle of Marathon, 4.90. Meanwhile the Athenian army 
lad marched to Marathon and had encamped in a narrow valley fac¬ 
ing the Persians, who were in the plain adjoining the shore. There 
hey were strengthened by a small force from Plataea, their ally. 
The Athenian commander was Callimachus, the polemarch, whose 
:ouncil of war comprised the group of ten generals, including Milti- 
des. It was decided to give the chief command to the latter because 
)f his great experience and his knowledge of the Persians. The 
lituation was such that should the Persians take the road to Athens, 
he Athenians could attack them in the flank. After several days of 
vaiting the invaders moved against their enemy’s position. They 
vere furnished with bows and short swords and. wore but slight de¬ 
fensive armor, whereas the Athenians were heavy-armed, and de- 
lended upon their long spears for attack. Understanding well the 
'trength and weakness of the opposing force, Miltiades held his men 
Dack till the arrows of the enemy began to reach them, whereupon he 
>rdered them to charge at a run. Thus they avoided long exposure 
o the arrows, and came most speedily to close quarters. Wholly un- 
urepared for hand-to-hand fighting, the Persians retreated with 
;reat loss to their ships. After a vain attempt to surprise Athens by 
,n attack from Phalerum, the invading armament sailed back to 
xsia. A force of Lacedaemonians, arriving too late for the fray, 
:ould only express their appreciation of the brave work of their 
Hies. 16 

Effects of the victory. There were perhaps ten thousand Athen- 
ans engaged in this battle, and in numbers the Persians were cer- 
:ainly superior. The moral effect of the victory was tremendous. 

£ Up to this time the very name of the Medes was to the Hellenes 
, terror to hear; ” 17 but it was now demonstrated that the Greek 
zarrior was superior to the Persian. The westward advance of the 
Asiatic empire was halted, and the Greeks were inspired with a 

l5Hdt. vi. 102-7; Paus. i. 28. 4 (from Hdt.); Nepos, Milt. 4. 

16 Hdt. vi. 111-20; Nepos, Milt. 5 f.; Plut. Arist. 5; Paus. i. 15; Justin ii. 9; Athenian 
.ecree commanding the march; Demosth. Parap. 303; cf. Arist Rhet. iii. 10, 1411 a. 

17 Hdt. vi. 112, an exaggeration, but the fear was widespread; cf. Theognis 763 f., 775 ff. 
.nd the Delphic pessimism; p. 181. 
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fair hope of maintaining their freedom. To the Athenians, who 
almost singlehanded had beaten a power thought to be irresistible, this 
victory served as an incentive to heroism, and enwrapped the Mara* 
thonian warriors in an unfading glory. 

The end of Miltiades. During the next few years the history of 
Athens centres in the conflict of personalities and of parties. For 
the moment the victory made her people forget all other leading 
statesmen in their admiration for the general who had won it. 1 uk- 
ing advantage of their confidence, Miltiades persuaded them to en¬ 
trust to him a fleet of seventy ships, saying he would lead his coun¬ 
trymen to a place where they could enrich themselves, hut not letting 
them know definitely his purpose. With this armament he sailed 
against the Parians, on whom he levied a fine of a hundred talents 
for having joined the enemy in attacking Athens. On their refusal 
to pay he besieged the island, but failed to capture it, and returned 
home wounded, to disappoint the hopes of all. Thereujion he was 
tried for his life before the popular assembly on the charge of “ having 
deceived the Athenians.” He was condemned; but liecause of his 
former services the punishment was mitigated to a fine of fifty talents. 
The condemned man died of his wound, and the fine was paid by his 
son Cimon. 18 

Miltiades had embarked on a policy of aggrandizing his state by 
the conquest of the “medizing” islanders. Had the undertaking 
succeeded, the Athenians would undoubtedly have approved the jwlicy, 
and the conqueror might have made himself tyrant. His failure gave 
his enemies their opportunity to strike him down. His prosecutor 
was Xanthippus, a republican statesman, who had allied himself 
with the Alcmeonidae by his marriage with Agariste, niece of Cleis- 
thenes. 

The struggle of republicans and tyrannists. The republican 
leaders must have considered the overthrow of Miltiades a great vic¬ 
tory for the constitution. Gradually, however, the tyrannists, who had 
not long remained in the background, and who had contented them¬ 
selves during the invasion with secret encouragement to the enemy, 
began to make themselves again felt in fiolitics and perhaps alwut 
the same time the Athenians learned of preparations by the enemy 
for another attack. In the spring of 487, accordingly, the republi- 

isHdt. vi. 132-6; Ephorus, FUG, I, p, 263. 107; Plut, dm. 4 (wmmfiy that 

Miltiades was imprisoned). 
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cans turned in great fun- ujKin the tyrnunists, mul ostracised their 
leader, Hipparchus. a retired ureturn and kinsman of Hippius. This 
was the first application of ostracism, 

A great constitutional change. It is dear, too, Unit many prom¬ 
inent republicans were now lient on making the constitution more 
democratic, This wing of the party was represented hy Aristeidcs, 
who had I teen a return the year after the battle of Marathon. Shortly 
after the ostracism of Hipparchus these progressives brought uliout 
the adoption of a law according to which the archons, instead of 
tx'ing elected, should l>c taken by lot from nominees furnished by 
the demes.*" The measure had a democratic aptiearnnce in that it 
gave all the qualified an equal chance for the office, whereas in fact 
it degraded the archonship by filling it with men of mediocre abil¬ 
ity. Henceforth no eminent man ever held the office. The nine 
archons ceased forthwith to lie the chief magistrates and the pole- 
march lost his command of the tinny. The headship of the state 
passed to the ten generals. Statesmen who promoted this measure 
had held the archonship oner, and were forbidden by law to repeat 
it; but the generalship they route! hold as often ns the people were 
wilting to elect thrm to it; and iwrhups this was the leading motive 
to the innovation. 

Conservatives and democrats; end of the tyrannists. On this 
issue the republicans split into two parties, those who favored the 
change were thereafter to lie known us democrats; their opponents 
were conservatives. Naturally the Alcinmnidur wished to preserve 
the (’leisthenran legislation unchanged, and therefore took the lead 
of the conservatives. Mrgatirn, nephew of C'lristhenes, was ostra¬ 
cised in the spring of 4*ft, probably liecause of his opiiosition to the 
reform, llis tring classed wide the friends of the tyrants points to 
a |Kilitnal deal with that party. Hut the tyrannists were thoroughly 
demoralised bv the ostracism of another leader, not known by name, 
in the following year. The faction, accordingly, disapirarcd from 
history , its mentlrrs joining the other two parties according to their 
several inclinations. Undoubtedly the conservatism of Xanthippus 
led to his ostracism in 4*4. By means of the slender thread fur¬ 
nished us by Aristotle we have followed darkly the course of a mighty 
Jiolilical battle for the constitution and for progress. When the light 

m I Mi %i Mi, lift; fHt X It impart Jit*# mm\w4\ Arlal. Cph*. 
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of history breaks upon the field, we see athwart the ruin of tyrannists 
and conservatives, the two great victors in the struggle: Aristeides 
and Themistoeles. ai 

The naval and financial questions; Themistoeles against 
Aristeides. Again Athenian politics turned on the question of war 
with Persiu; for it was now known that preparations were far ad¬ 
vanced for a new and greater expedition. Themistoeles again urged 
the creation of a navy, and advised that the surplus in the treasury 
from silver mines in Laurium be used for the purpose. Aristeides 
on the other hand was content with the army, which had won so 
great a victory. Down to this time the Athenians seemingly never en¬ 
tertained a thought of devoting any extraordinary gain to the benefit 
of the state. Whenever Aristeides or any of his countrymen ascended 
the Acropolis, he could see on the left as he entered the gateway a 
bronze chariot and four which some years earlier his people had 
dedicated from the sjKiils of a victory gained over neighbors, and 
more recently from the booty of Marathon they had erected a neat 
little " Treasury of the Athenians " at Delphi, though it would have 
Urn far Utter to employ these proceeds to a naval fund. The in¬ 
habitants of the island of Siphnos had long been accustomed to divide 
among themselves the revenues from their mines and probably this 
was the general practice in early Greece. It would accord perfectly 
with the later polity of Aristeides to assume that he was among those 
who favored an equal division of the revenue from the Attic mines 
among the citizens. When the conflict between the two statesmen 
iietame bitter, Aristeides was ostracised, and went to live in Aegina, 
then at war with Athens.* 3 

The navel decree of Themistoeles, 483. About the same time 
the naval decree of Themistoeles. providing for the building of a 
hundred triremes, was adopted by the assembly. Forty-seven more 
were atided U-fore the great naval conflict came. The motive of 
Themistoeles wus purely patriotic — to defend the freedom of Hellas 
and to make his own state a great power. The democratic effect 
could hardly have U*en foreseen. In fact, so far as one class more 
than another lienefited by the measure, it was the merchants through 
whose cociix'ration Themistoeles carried his decree. When we con- 


11 Ari*t Cnmt Aft* 21 5 f : Mattel**; Find, Pyth, vii, 

11 ftrtma* and four; lid* v. 11, Athenian trimaury at Dttghl; Dlntmoor, 

HVtt XXXVII * iM Mint* nf SIjiHumi //. Civ. no. 57 uldl.). The 
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sider the obstacles he had to overcome in securing its adoption, as 
well as the far-reaching results, we can hardly doubt that it was 
the most splendid individual achievement of statesmanship up to 
that time known to the world. 


Xerxes prepares a gigantic invasion. The battle of Marathon 
shook the military prestige of the Great King and encouraged re¬ 
bellion within the empire. The conquest of Greece liecame, accord¬ 
ingly, even more than ever a question of practical necessity as well 
as of honor. Preparations for a new invasion, however, were sus¬ 
pended by the revolt of Egypt, and the death of Darius (486). After 
the reconquest of that country, Xerxes, son and successor of the 
deceased king, devoted himself to gathering the whole available 
strength of the empire with a view to overwhelming Greece by the 
force of numbers. Mardonius was pardoned for his earlier failure. 
As his route was to be followed, engineers and workmen were soon 
engaged in bridging the Hellespont with boats, and in cutting a 
canal through the isthmus of Mount Athos; for the ships were on 
this occasion to avoid the fatal promontory. As the army could 
subsist only in small part on the invaded country, great depots of 
provisions were established along the projected route. The cure and 
pains expended on the provisioning and equipment of the expedition 
were extraordinary. In the autumn of 481 the nations of the empire 
were pouring their motley forces into Asia Minor, and ships were 
preparing in all the Mediterranean harbors subject to Persia. With 
his great host Xerxes wintered at Sardis in expectation of setting out 
in. earliest spring (winter of 481-0). 23 

Lack of preparation throughout Hellas. Thus far, outside of 
Athens, the Greeks had begun no preparation to resist the invader; 
and no further progress had been made toward unity. The heralds 
of Xerxes, as they passed to and fro throughout Hellas during the 
winter preceding the invasion, found many states ready to purchase 
safety by the gift of earth and water. The patriot cause could place 
no reliance on Thessaly, Thebes, or Argos, or on the less progressive 
states of the centre and west of the peninsula, or on the numerous 
widely scattered islands. Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, might have 
given powerful aid, but had to face a Carthaginian attack.” The 
brunt was to be borne by the Peloponnesian league, Athens, and a few 


22 gdt. Vii. 1-36; cf. A fitch. Pm. 1 ff. 
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small communities on the peninsula anti the neighlioring islands; and 
even here the prevailing sentiment was nearly akin to despair, 
Thi Hellenic congress at Corinth* autumn of 481* tinder 

these vinutmtatnc* deputies from the loyal states met at Corinth to 
concert measures (or defence. The call had hern issued by Lacedae¬ 
mon hut at the suggestion of Athens, unduuhteilly on the motion of 
Themistoi les. It was cm his initiative, too. that this congress, when 
assembled, resolved that all enmities among the states there repre¬ 
sented should l«* reconciled* In pursuance of this resolution Athens 
chis|»ed hands with her inveterate enemy Aegtna. Another act pro¬ 
vided for desjatlt long rnvoys to the unrepresented Hellenic states to 
Invite their adhesion to the cause, and for sending spies to the camp 
of Xmrs, I he embassies accomplished nothing worthy of mention; 
hut the spies, captured by the Persians, were, under order of the 
king, du ivy 11 everything in the camp and dismissed in the expecta¬ 
tion that their report of his immense army would induce the Greeks 
to yield without resistance, It was resolved further by the Hellenic 
congress to wagr war in common against Persia, and in the event of 
victory I** destroy those Hellenic states which should willingly mediae, 
divide their property as us»d, ami dedicate a tenth to the Delphic 
Ajsillo I h* congress t tmfrrrrd the chief command by sea as well 
as I«v land on Sparta, to whose leadership most of the states had 
lung Imtii a* 1 ustisued There raft Is* no doubt that the proceedings 
of this longress were dim ted bv the mighty spirit of Thrmifttacles, 
ami that to* determination to tight nut the issue on the sea was ac¬ 
cepted by all 1 **«ii erneil 

Xerxes crosses the Hellespont; his army sad fleet. In the 

spring of 4*u Xerxes Jed lu* army across the llellrspont, and Itegan 
his ittanli through Thrace, his inimbrs continually increased by local 
rrinfor*i*mi*nts, while n great fleet accompanied him along the coast* 
The nomlirrs given by Herodotus, amminting to mein* than five mil¬ 
lions, including mm combatants, and on the sea twelve hundred and 
seven warships, i« an enorimsis exaggeration, though modern scholars 
have tug thus far agreed as to actualities, A moderate estimate 
would l»e a hundred thousand fighting men in the land force and 
uImiuI six hundred ships of war.** 

«»title %h 11.*. tn 1, *m 1, ft***# » IS 2 , tin* Th*m 4 Mvrntwm «t iH# tens*#; 
Ml,Ik* 4***1 Mill. im» is 4 

ts ttiii ,m mi n *?. m, 1 si ft , «m m HumMuft *44* -Wan ittf*»pais 1000 t«* 
fthitts, Awm I* t* -t* ill k 
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The battle of Thermopylae, 480. Xerxes entered Thessaly un¬ 
opposed, whereupon the states of this district under the lead of 
medizing oligarchs, passed over to his side. In accordance with the 
Themistoclean plan of campaign, the Greek fleet took up its station at 
Artemisium, off northern Euboea, to meet the Persian fleet,” while a 
force of about six thousand Greeks under Leonidas, King of Sparta, 
occupied the pass of Thermopylae to check the progress of the land 
army. In that narrow road between the Malian gulf and the steep 
mountain side where numbers did not count, the strong armor and 
long spears of the Greeks might have held the Persian host indefinitely 
at bay; but after several days of unsuccessful assaulting in front, a 
traitor led a detachment along an obscure by-way over the mountain 
to the rear of the Hellenic force. 28 

The encounter at Artemisium, 480. When the Greek position 
thus became untenable, Leonidas prudently dismissed all his allies, 
retaining only the three hundred Spartans who were with him; for a 
law of their country forbade the Spartans to flee from an enemy. 
Their battle to death was the noblest even in the history of their 
city. Over the heroes’ graves the Amphictyonic council inscrilwd 
this epitaph: 


Stranger, report this word, we pray, to the Spartan*, that lying 
Here in this spot we remain, faithfully keeping their law* ** 


To the rest of the Greeks this heroic example was the most pow- 
erful of all commands — to keep their freedom or die in the at¬ 
tempt. Meanwhile the Hellenes at Artemisium were encouraged by 
successful engagements with the enemy, and by the damaging of the 
Persian fleet in a storm. When, however, they learned that Xerxes 
had forced the pass at Thermopylae, they felt compelled to with¬ 
draw, though they had fought no decisive battle. The total result 
of these conflicts by sea and land was victory to the Persians, and a 
strengthening of the Greek hope that under more favorable conditions 
the struggle might yet be successful. 80 

The Delphic oracle. Xerxes was now advancing through Bocotia 


27 Attempt to hold the pass at Tempc, not mentioned in the text; Hdt. vU 172 4. The 
fleet at Artemisium; 17S ft, 271 triremes, including 147 from Athena; viH, I f. 

203) 8 Hdt * Vh * 4000 p * lo Ponne»ltn« (vii. 228) and 2000 from central Oreece (til. 

20Hdt. vii, 228. The last struggle; 22£33. Detail* of the battle not found in Ilernttotu*, 
as in Died, xi, 4-11; Justin ii. Ujcf.Plut. Mai Hdt, 30 3, may have been drawn in pm 
from monuments, but are mainly fictitious, 

30 Hdt. viii, 1-30; Pind. Frag. 77; Piut. Them, 7-*; Arletoph, Ly*htr. 1250 if, 
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toward Athens and the states of central Greece were flocking to his 
standard. A* the Hellenic fleet was retiring to Sulamis, Themistocles 
returned to his city, to tend it full of gloom. Earlier in the invasion, 
when rumor* of the irresistible oncoming of the enemy troubled their 
decision, the Athenians sent to inquire of the Delphic Apollo what 
ho|x? they might cherish or what course pursue, and the messengers 
were answered by dire prophecies of ruin and slaughter, ending in 
tl»e command " Forth with you. forth from the shrine, and steep 
your soul in marrow." ** Naturally the prudent men who controlled 
the oracle could see no result of the war save the utter conquest of 
Greece. Hut the messengers relumed as suppliants to the temple de¬ 
claring they would remain there to death, unless a more favorable 
re»|*inse were given. Then in the story of Herodotus, the god merci¬ 
fully offered a ray of hope; — 

!*»!)»* hm tt**f I »m% Mr In *»!*#« ihr lord it! OlymtntJfe, 

Ttoitifth M b m *»firn $»t4>r«l him, ami urgrt) him with rarrllriil cottitid» 

Vrl otwr more I 4 «h)rr«# ibrr in wonl* than mktwiil firmrrj 
Whrii ihr for «Jyi)l hut# lAirn vtblfvrr Ihr limit at I.ViTf»|»I 
Itulih within il, <m*l nil II 14 I thvinr t iilurmti fthrltrnt, 

Thru U* irrlii| f.rum grant* Ihl* In ihr |»rayrni at Athrng,—« 

Jialr *1*4II ihr w«Mwlrn wall lonliimr lor Ihrr anil thy rhihlmv 
Wat* m»l ihr of Ihr hnrtr, nor Ihr !nolr»k4ll mightily moving 

I Hrr Ihr Uml, hnl Him ymo l*i» k to ihr lor, ant) rrllrr yr. 

Vrl thall 4 *Uy aft hr whrn yr uKal! inrrl him in butllr 
Holy NaUmK llw»n %)w»)l ih^lroy ihr t»H*)irhig of wiimrn, 

Whrit flirt 1 «r4llrr ihr *#r4, o# whrn ihry italhrr thr hftrvmt,*'* 

The Athenians abandon their country. When this oracle was 
brought to Athens, scene were of the opinion that the " wcxxlen wall ” 
had reference to the palisade around the Acrojsilis, and accordingly 
took refuge there. Thrmislor lea, however, declared that it meant 
the fleet, and mi persuaded the Athenians to abandon their homes, 
and trust everything to their ship*. The removal of the imputation 
and personal pngerty was supervised by the Council of the Areopa¬ 
gus, now Ailed with patriots and directed by Themistocles and his 
associates. No one has tried to tell of the pain and hcart'humings, 
of the sufferings of ths sick and the aged, of the energy and the un- 
aelAsh devotion of the strong attending tins evacuation, or has tried 
to estimate the tremendous moral effect on the community. Some idea 
of the event we might form by imagining the removal of the popula- 
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tion of an entire coast state, with our greater resources, in the face of 
invading Asiatics. Some of the fugitives remained in Salamis and 
Aegina, but the greater number were carried over to Troezcn. The 
people of that city voted them an allowance of two obols each for 
their daily support, an additional sum for the education of their 
children, and for the latter “ the privilege of picking fruit from any 
man’s tree.” 88 

The Hellenic fleet in the Bay of Salamis. The Hellenic fleet 
halted in the Bay of Salamis to cover the Athenian retreat, with the 
intention, too, of making there a further stand against the enemy. 
The place was well chosen, for the enemy would be comjwlled to fight 
in the strait, where superior numbers would not count. Further 
retreat would in fact be almost equivalent to abandoning the cause; 
for it would leave the enemy free to land troops on the coast of 
Peloponnese in the rear of the Isthmian line of defence then living 
prepared. Reinforcements more than made good the loss; the Hellenes 
had above three hundred triremes besides smaller vessels. The 
Athenian contingent was far the largest. Not only was the fleet at 
the command of Persia, made up of Phoenician, Egyptian, Ionian, 
and lesser contingents, superior in numbers according to all ancient 
accounts; but the ships were better built and the crews more experi¬ 
enced. Ancient writers are agreed that the only real advantage on 
the Hellenic side was in spirit and resolution. Recently, however, 
if has been suggested with some degree of reason, that in the actual 
battle the Greeks may have outnumbered their enemy. 84 

The eve of the battle. Meanwhile Xerxes had reached Athens, 
having laid waste the country along his route. From Salamis the 
Greeks could see the city in flames, and their scouts espied the Persian 
fleet at anchor in the bay of Phaleron. These circumstances tended 
for the moment to lessen the courage of the Greeks and to suggest 
to the admirals the prudence of retiring to the Isthmus where they 
could cooperate with the land forces. Themistocles, however, used 
all the resources of his reason and eloquence to persuade Euryhiades to 
remain; he even threatened in case of retreat to withdraw his ships 
and use them in conveying the Athenians to a new home in Italy. 
.While thus pleading with the admirals he took measures to bring on 


„ ? 8 ? dt ; ti 1 - u ? { d vlU. f 'j A rift. Const. Ath. »; Pailt, v, 4. S. U04 »; Flut. Tktm. 
9 f. (including the TroejsenUn decree): dm. 5; Phllochonis, PH(1. S, p. 391 *4. 

34 Hdt. viii. 40 ff. 310 triremes; Aeschylus, Persians, 3JS; 378; ifdt. vlti. 4S; el. 83 
nearly 400; Thuc. i. 74 (Athens, two-thirds). 
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a Persian attack as soon as possible. Secretly despatching a trusty 
slave to Xerxes, he falsely informed the King that the Greeks, panic- 
stricken. were uIhhU to sail away, and urging him to cut off their 
retreat. I he advice was taken, and the Hellenic fleet was blocked 
up in the hay. Aland the same time the army of Xerxes on its man'll 
toward Peloj*nnnesus, reached the hay of Snlumis, and encani|ied on 
tile shore. The story is told tiiat the news of these movements was 
brought to the Greek headquarters on Snlumis by Aristeides, who 
was just returning from Aegina; for early in the spring of that year 
the Athenians had decreed an amnesty to their exiles. a “ 

The battle of SaUmU, 480 . In their resolution to fight, the 
Greeks had high hojies of success, for conditions were now more 
favorable than they had l»een at Artemisium. The story of the 
battle is clearly and vividly narrated by the poet Aeschylus, who 
served among the Athenians. The speaker is a messenger to the 
King's mother and her councillors at Susa:— 

Ami nigh* jtaaard by, yrt tiitl the llrllrnr boat 

F**ay in m* winr utiy art tel flight 

But when thr day hy whitr alertU eharintdiortte, 

Radiant In are, fluudrd till rarth with light. 

Hr at from thr Hellene* tiitl a t latnoroua about 
Ring h»r a triumphant (hunt, and wilt! anti high 
I Vain I from the inland nak thr anawrring rhrer 
Of l-i hn Thrilled through all mtr folka diatmy 
Of tat flirt I ng|m' Utkin , for thr Urrrka 
Nnl a* fur flight that holy piran aaug, 

Bui atraining laittlrward with hrrolr heart*, 

*rhr irumjwt* blare art all thrir linra aflame* 

Straightway with t himiug dip of dualling oar* 

Thry amuir thr loud brim? t« thr timing cry, 

And auddrtdy flaahrd thry alt full into view, 

Forrmoat thrir right wing arrmly-ordrrrd Ird 
In fair array; next, all thrir armament 
Balltrward awrjit cm Therewithal wit a heard 
A great at tout — 1M * hi yr anna of I frltaa, on ! 

Win fur thr home la nd frmkwi! — frmftim win 
Fur noun, wivra, trmplra of ant rat nil Chula, 

Ami old alrra* grave** Thin day arc all at a take! n 
Yra, and from m tow thunder of iVraiuu chcrr* 

Anawrrnl — no timr it waa for dallying! 

Thru atraighlway gallry tktahrd hrr beak of bronxc 
On gallry, *Twaa a llrllrnr ahip brgitrt 

sa Bill vhi **i Awrk /Vn m fl 5 DM xi. IS Mi Out. Thttn, It t.i Arkt R', 
p«»|yorfi I ut Amn#*iy to ruilr*; Ark*. I #»**! Aik 1Z »; hmtm Mnt .107 tfl V)\ 
pfitl V»*m. II; A ffi#, A I’rninthly all were recalled except thm* ctmvfctfd of homicide or 
attempted tyranny 
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The onset, and shore all the figure-head 
From a Phoenician: captain charged on captain. 

At first the Persian navy’s torrent-flood 

Withstood them; but when our vast fleet was cramped 

In strait-space — friend could lend no aid to friend,— 

Then ours by fangs of allies’ beaks of bronze 
Were struck, and shattered all their oar-array; 

While with shrewd strategy the Hellene ships 

Swept around, and rammed us, and upturned were hulls 

Of ships; — no more could one discern the sea, 

Clogged all with wrecks and limbs of slaughtered men: 

The shores, the rock-reefs, were with corpses strewn. 

Then rowed each bark in fleeing disarray, 

Yea, every keel of our barbarian host. 

They with oar-fragments and with shards of wrecks 
Smote, hacked, as men smite tunnies, or a draught 
Of fishes; and a moaning, all confused 
With shrieking, hovered wide o’er that sea-brine 
Till night’s dark presence blotted out the horror. 

That swarm of woes, yea, though for ten days space 
I should rehearse could I not tell in full. 

Yet know this well, that never in one day 
Hied such a host, such tale untold, of men.®* 

Xerxes withdraws from Greece. Too thoroughly crippled to 
renew the fight, the Persian fleet retired to Asia. Thereupon Therm** 
tocles urged the Greeks to sail forthwith to the Hellespont, and by 
destroying the bridge cut Xerxes off from his base of supplies. The 
advice was sound; and if taken, would probably at once lave ended 
the war; but to the other Greeks the idea seemed too venturesome, 
and the war continued another year. Xerxes himself returned to 
Asia, leaving Mardonius with the best part of the army. 37 

The plan of campaign for 479. For the campaign of 47** the 
Greeks so far adopted the plan of Themistoclcs as to send a fleet of 
a hundred and ten ships across the Aegean with a view to striking 
Persia in her own territory. The armament was under the chief 
command of King Leotychidas of Sparta, whereas the Athenian force 
was led by Xanthippus, who had returned from exile under the 
amnesty, and had been elected general Among the Athenians, how¬ 
ever, a revulsion of feeling had come in favor of Themistodes’ former 
adversary, Aristeides, now also a general Oliedient to their insistent 
demands, the policy of defence at the Isthmus was abandoned, and a 


30 Aesch. Pers. 384-432 (a dear, accurate account): I Ml. viil. M W7 (rkborafn! tmm 
Aeschylus with the addition of a few other fact*); bind xl IS f ; Hut, fktm . IHh 
Anst.J) t; Nepos, Them. 4; Justin ii. 12. * 

87 Hdt viii. 108-29. 
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Hellenic army gathered at Plataea fur a trial of strength with Mar- 
dotitus in the oj«*n held. The commander was Pausanias, regent for 
the voung son of Leonidas, and the general of the Athenian division 
was Aristeides, The Greeks had altogether perhaps twenty-five to 
thirty thousand heavy infantry in addition to light troops, and the 
foree of the enemy could not have been greu'.Iy superior. aH 

The battle of Plataea, 47Q« The numerous manoeuvres and 
counter-manoeuvres, the changes of position, the omens and prophecies 
involved in the complex I tattle cannot he tietailed here. From the 
confused traditions certain facts stand out lioldly. Could the Greeks 
choose their own ground, thrv were certain of victory; the only hope 
of the Persians lav in taking them off their guard or in an unfavorable 
|M»sition; heme resulted the long |«tstjKmements of the conflict and 
the shifting* uf |Ki-.iiion While affairs were in this condition, the 
re|Hirt of the arrival of the Greek fleet at Samos forced Mardonius 
to battle, that he might return as soon as possible for the protection 
of Ionia. In the retirement of the Hellenic army to a more tenable 
jMwition, some distant e in their rear, Mardonius saw his <>p|iartumty 
to assail it while in a state of disorder. The main attack was di¬ 
rected against the Peloponnesians, The latter faced ultout, and “ as 
the omens were unfavorable," stood patiently under the shower of 
arrows from the enemy's horsemen. Hut when the main body of 
Persians bad drawn up within Uiwshot Itehind their fence of wicker- 
shields, at this critical moment the omens changed, the order to 
charge was given, and the heavy infantry of Peloponnese dashed at 
a run upon the enemy’s line. The Persians resisted bravely; “ but 
when Mardonius and the men stationed around him in the strongest 
part of their line had fallen, the rest turned and gave way licfare 
the Lacedaemonians; for their manner of equipment, without defen¬ 
sive armor, was an especial cause of their losses; in fact they were 
contending light-armed against hoplites," * B It is clear that in the 
complex movements at Platuea the leading fact is the repetition of the 
chief tactical feature of Marathon —• the double-quick charge of the 
Hellenic phalanx upon the line of light Persian infantry. The result 
was decisive. The remnant of the Persian army hurriedly retreated, 
and the Greek peninsula was free from the Great King, 40 

3« H«lf u l %i 'I itrmui'* ir« irtm*»r4iUy timlrr ; Dlnd xl, 17 (Ephoroi). He 

wm * Er»tn#i itt rn, «ht»u«l» not In tiiiliury command 

40 |till I* Sji iw ftltof i hr only «»Hfrr for OIcmS, W Ne|w», Pam. U Kut Aritt. 
n Mai n*tt *1 I i *#»***, frw, ii Jmiepemitm* 
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The battle of Mycale, 479. The achievement of the Hellenic 
naval force may be told in fewer words. Meeting no opposing fleet, 
the Greeks landed on the Ionian coast, and assailed the 1’ersians in¬ 
trenched at Mycale. Asiatic Greeks deserted to their kinsmen, the 
Persian force was destroyed, and their warships, drawn upon the 
shore and surrounded by a palisade, were burned. Whereas other 
battles of the war had been defensive, this victory, pointing the way to 
the liberation of Asiatic Greece, began a policy of aggression against 
the Persian empire. 41 

Western Hellas: economic and intellectual condition. In an 

earlier chapter we touched upon the Hellenic colonization of Italy 
and Sicily and the growth of the new settlements in that region to a 
high degree of economic prosperity. 'I'his success was due to the 
superior vitality, quick intelligence, and bold enterprise of the settlers, 
as well as to the fertility of their lands and the great extent of coun¬ 
try open to their exploitation. Far, however, from devoting them¬ 
selves solely to the accumulation of wealth, the colonists for a long 
time advanced beyond the mother country in cultural development. 
In the “ intellectual awakening ” of Hellas they had their full share, 
particularly in the fields of architecture and philosophy; and as the 
Asiatic Greeks declined under foreign rule, the cultural leadership of 
Hellas temporarily passed to the Western Greeks 4J 

Aristocracy and tyranny. The earliest settlers, dividing the 
lands among themselves, tended to form themselves into a closed aris¬ 
tocracy. The natives who tilled their fields were serfs; 4a and the 
fishermen and traders, who collected in every coast town, constituted 
the commons, who were citizens with inferior privileges, (’lass con¬ 
flicts inevitably led to tyrannies. The result was that before the clone 
of the sixth century nearly every Greek city in Sicily had fallen under 
despotic rule. Those of Italy were governed either by tyrants or 
Pythagorean brotherhoods. In the West, as in the East, each com¬ 
munity went its own way with little heed to the general Hellenic 
interest. 

Enemies of western Hellas: the Etruscans. This particular¬ 
ism, while acting as a powerful cultural stimulus, wrought little 
harm so long as the Hellenes had to deal merely with foreign states 


«IIdt. ix. 96 106; Diod. xl, 34-6. 
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as small a* their own. In time, however, m the \Vv>| well us in the 
East, they hue! In confront great military jamer*, Politically the 
mast imfuirtant j*rc»plr thus fur in Italy were the Ktruseans, In 
oriitin tic* mlrNt Minnati*. they hud received (rum their mingling with 
the native Italians a new vitality ami an aggressiveness in war which 
tmnle them formidable to their neighing*. In the loginning of the 
tilth century they held tug only Etruria and purls of the Po basin 
farther north, hot almi the mmt of Campania and the coast region 
to the south nearly In Pusidnnia. In the opinion of Cato the Censor 
they governed the greater part of Italy. 4 * 

Tht Photnfdans and the Carthaginian tmpiro, While the 
Etruscans were developing this |*»wrr within the peninsula, the Phoe- 
nkian* were threatening to take |*»neiMdtin of the island* and remain¬ 
ing masts of the middle and western Mediterranean. For a time they 
hud to yield ground to the Greeks in bah Sicily and Spain, In 
Afrku, west of Cyrrnaka. however, the Phoenicians were compara¬ 
tive!* free to wink out their own destiny, On und near the African 
toast i*|*ts«wilr Sicily., ihrfr grew up a group of colonies, the most im« 
jmrfani of whitli was Carthage t oward the end of the seventh cen¬ 
tury tins lit* won the leadership ov*r h«r mar neighlior*, ami lu'gan 
to develop a naval jniwrr* th« foundation of her future empire. Her 
aiiihitioii was to gather under her leadership and protection alt the 
Phortm ian ttibame* **f the Mediterranean ami to win as much new 
territory as |K««.*iblr for the rare In Sicily they gained ground. 
In Sardinia they won a footing tabait fiOO), though they never 
suicmled there in »» mpying more than the roust*. The Phoenician 
sett lenient* in Spain a* kfiowlrdged the leadership of Carthage — 
while the African cun*! Iirvumr hers, from Cyrrnuka to Lv*u* on 
the Atlantic (lirforr 5 nn). 

Carthaginians and Etruscans combine; tba Phoeawm* driven 
from Corsica, 940* Naturally Carthage had entered into close com¬ 
mercial relation* with the Etruscans, a fieople of simitar character. 
About 550 die had tirgim to form treaties with the individual coast 
towns of Klruria for the regulaikm of trade * a and for the defence 
of their tt unman interest* against the Greeks, The first Hellenes 
to suffer (rum ihi* alliance were the Piute aran colonists in Corsica* 
In a naval battle lirtwrrn thrill and the combined fleets of the allies, 
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they were overwhelmingly beaten (540), anil were forced in conse¬ 
quence to abandon Corsica, This was the first important loss of 
territory suffered by the Hellenes in the West. 4 " 

The new war policy of Carthage. At Carthage toward the end 
of the same century the office of general, newly instituted, fell to a 
certain Mago, who used his position for a thorough reorganization of 
the army. It was henceforth to consist largely of mercenaries, re¬ 
cruited from the fresh warlike native races of the western Mediterra¬ 
nean countries. Thereafter few citizens of Carthage served excepting 
as officers. Their immense financial resources could thus Ik* con¬ 
verted into sinews of war, and a policy of conquest could Ik? inaugu¬ 
rated without disturbance to the money-making pursuits of the great 
commercial city . 47 

Carthaginian invasion of Sicily. The first use made of the 
system was to be for the conquest of Sicily. While therefore Xerxes 
was preparing his stupendous expedition against Eastern Hellas, tit • 
Carthaginians, doubtless in concert with him, were recruiting u 
great mercenary force for the invasion of Sicily. In 4K0 Hamitear, 
Mago’s son, led forth the armament. The nuniliers given by the 
ancients are two hundred ships of war, three thousand transports, 
and three hundred thousand men; herein we may discover tut at¬ 
tempt of the Sicilian historians to make their glory equal that of 
the victors at Salamis and Plataea. Two hundred triremes there may 
have been; but the other numbers are exaggerated itcyond our power 
to correct . 48 

The tyraxits; Gelon of Syracuse. It was fortunate that the 
Western Greeks had made progress toward political unification, 
Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium (494-476), had seized Znncle across 
the strait, and recolonizing it with a mixed multitude, had named it 
Messene after his native land. Meanwhile in southern Sicily a suc¬ 
cession of powerful tyrants of Gela had extended their city's sway 
over several neighboring states. The last and greatest of these despots 
was Gelon, a young cavalry officer of remarkable genius in war and 
statecraft. Opportunely the serfs of Syracuse had risen against the 
lords and had violently expelled them. Gladly espousing the cause 
of the exiles, Gelon made himself master of Syracuse, hut instead of 
restoring the city to the landlords, he faithlessly held it for himself, 

48 Hdt. i. 165-7; Died. v. 13; xl. 88. 
o Justin xvill. 7; xlx. 1. 

48 Kphorus, ma. I. p. 264. Ill; Hdt. vil. 165; Plod. xl. 20, 
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ami limit up hi* rrmdrmr Own*. With Mill |< ‘■SS moral scruple, he 
enlarged hi* new capital hv transplanting to it tin* wealthier fttuena 
mI' nr ighl coring town* hr conquered, while the poorer class hr sold 
into davrry, merely remarking: "Common mm arr un undesirable 
element in a stale/* Thu* it came almiit that by.cttwrgy mid cunning 
llAm had united all uttulhrastrrti Sicily under hi* rule,*® 

The bmU of Hlmern, 480 , To strengthen himself further hr 
had married Damarrta. daughter of Therein, desjxg of the flourishing 
lily of Aeragas, Scarcely less ambitious than hi* non-indaw, Theron 
had annexed Ilimera to hi* domain, after expelling it* tyrant Terilluft. 
The combination of the |mwerful tyrant* of Syracuse and Acrngas 
threatened I’hortinian interest* in Sicily, and led to the Carthaginian 
invasion, wherein the railed Trrilly* played the part of a Hippias, 
and Anaxila*, kinsman of the former, promised hi* wtiiprrtttinn, The 
invader* laid siege to Ilimera, and the great battle was fought he- 
neath it* wall*, t hr Ion and Theron against the Carthaginian*, 11 Hellas 
again*! Canaan/' Survivor* of the invading army afterward re* 
{wirtrd that all dav long, a* the battle raged, !familiar in Semitic 
At vie tint til at*art fr**tii hi* hmt, Uni on winning aid of the god* by 
uttering thrin the entire Untie* of *ac rihtrd victim* on it great pyre; 
M and when hr *aw I heir wa* a root of hi* own army, hr l ring then, 
m it t turned, in the a* t of lustring a libation over the sacrifices, 
threw hmitrlf Into the lire, ami thu* hr wa* burned up and removed 
from tight M I hr detail* are iimrrtain, the remit* well known, A 
great oarf of the fieri went up ill flame*; the army wa* uterly over¬ 
thrown, ra*t *j*id* and crainilrs* primners, made slaves, enriched 
the victor*. To save her drj*ritdmi ir* in Sicily, Carthage la sight 
lirare with a heavy war indemnity. The victor* were proudly con¬ 
scious of having done their part in freeing Hellas from the barbarian 
jirril; and in Jtisl a ppm'tattoo IHndar associated Ilimera cm equal 
term* with Salami* and riatam, 4 * ' "V • 1 - i 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE AGE OF THE WAR HEROES 

I. Political and Economic 
479-461 

A retrospect of the war. For an appreciation of the Persian war 
and of its effect on subsequent history let us first inquire whui 
was at stake in the conflict. What would have resulted had Persia 
won the battles of Salamis and Plataeu? The war would by nc: 
means have ended, for there were Greek communities that would have 
shed their last drop of blood in the fight for freedom. (If that fact 
Thermopylae gave evidence. But what if in the end Persia had con¬ 
quered? A costly undertaking it would have lieen to hold jicninsutar 
Hellas in subjection; the lean tribute, the heavy debit column of the 
Hellenic satrap, might soon have expelled the conqueror, However 
that may be, the permanent occupation of Greece would doubtless 
have been a calamity to civilization. Although Greeks and Persians 
were alike of Indo-European speech, there could have lieen no con¬ 
siderable racial element common to the two peoples.' Through the 
influence of environment the Persians were becoming essentially Orien¬ 
tal. Originally a fresh virile race of mountaineers, they rapidly 

i On race mixing, ace p. 25 above* 
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submitted to the culture of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. It was a 
question therefore whether the Hellenes should Ih* Iirougld more or 
less directly under Babylonian influence. The half-century of Ori¬ 
ental domination over Ionia has I sen offered as evidence that Hellen¬ 
ism prosjiered under such conditions.” In answer it may Ih* said that 
fifty years are hut a brief season in the life of a people, and that in 
truth the cultural glory of Asiutic Hellas had largely passed away 
Ixdore the battle of Platuea. The fact remains unshaken that in 
Hellas the existence of city-states, free in government and unham- 
jx*red in their mutual friendships and rivalries, was essential to any 
considerable cultural progress. 

Shall Orientals or Greeks dominate Europe? While granting 
that battles are hut a part — perhaps the merely su|>erfieial manifesta¬ 
tion—-of a larger conflict of minds and of economic, social, and 
political forces, we must maintain that the struggle in its broadest, 
deejR-st sense involved the question whether Orientals or Greeks should 
dominate the civilisation of KurojR*, whether that continent was to 
pursue an indejiendent development or fjecome a men* appanage of 
Asia. The result, ull-decisive and infinitely more far-reaching than 
the tontrnuxtrury Hellenes dreamed of, signified that it lay in their 
hands to determine for the future the cultural progress of the world. 

Religious effects of the war. The first conscious effect of the 
unvsqiectcd, overwhelming success was religious — the punishment of 
the invaders for their sacrilege: —- 

Ttirre * wnilrlh dirm diiwstrr’s «lrr(ir»t depth, 
innolrwr nml pritlr 

For thrnr, t«i fir Him t nmiuu, not frjtr 
In trnr flown ula turn, hum thr hi nr* «»f :—- 

Attain havr vnninhrti; httrirt) in ruin lit%»jm 
C linin' trinplrn from thrir l^inrtiiriiln arr uphravrd 
Tttrrrforr tin thrnr ill florin niiffrr illn 
Nut linn, mnt nmnr arr yrt to romr: nut yrt 
The flrrgn uf w*h* ar«? reitrhril; thr tup hrini* ntillj 
So huge n nkughtrr — Dotting *wath nliall kntc! 
l*latura l n noil, rrn|ircl by the Dorian nj wa r * 

Religious effects on art, literature, and thought, The suc¬ 
cess of the few Hellenes over that vastly sujierior force could have 
but one explanation. " The might of God is atswe theirs, and often 

* *>•• •luritsltun •eiillra in Ih* ivraian Irivailns »ll*f Ih* hallt* of Salami* 

If Thla tiaaaagr a|i|ill»* In Ih* I’rfaUn ln*arkra Wow IN* 
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in the midst of evils it raises up the helpless, even when clouds of 
perplexing distress hang over his eyes.” 8 This wave of religious 
devotion checked for a time the growth of scepticism, and with the 
spoils of war, gratefully erected to the gods richer and more beau* 
tiful temples than Hellas had known before, and adorned them with 
sacred sculptures. In literature the same spirit found no less worthy 
expression in Aeschylus, whose dramas lift Hellenic religion to a 
loftier and holier plane, and in Herodotus, who “ records the great 
events of the Persian wars with a profoundly religious awe." * 
Effects on government. The conflict left an effect, too, on gov¬ 
ernment. As freedom had won, it was inevitable that she should 
grow and thrive on her success. In West and East tyrannies and 
oligarchies gave way to democracy, and democratic constitutions 
took on more popular forms. Victory wrought her sjh*11 also on 
Hellenic — interstate — politics. It was a noble thought, in>rn of 
the battle of Plataea, that Hellas should form a grand everlasting 
federation, at peace with herself and exercising her weapons against 
none but foreigners. 7 But the common foe was ton badly iwaten, 
and Hellenic particularism was too strong, for the dream to come 
true. The consciousness of racial unity grew; interstate polities, 
developing beyond its narrow cantonal beginnings, Itecume world 
politics; the Hellenes took their place as the dominant [tower in the 
Mediterranean basin; but after a time the feuds and rivalries, hushed 
by the great peril, broke out afresh, and while stimulating cultural 
activity^ gradually sapped the strength of the nation, 

Heroization of the victors. One of the most obvious effects of 
the war was to heroize the victors. What were the deeds of Arhueans 
round Troy compared with the prowess of Marathon and Sahunis 
and Plataea, where a few patriots, relying on the gods and their own 
valor, had trampled on the strength of the mightiest of empires! 1 
They were demigods who fell at Thermopylae, where, as their 
epitaph informed the visitor, “ theirs was a fair-famed lot and envied 
death, their tomb a shrine; instead of tears was a remembrance of 
their deeds, in place of lamentation, glory." ■ Demigods, too, were 
those who survived, in proud consciousness of their own strength to 
work out a nobler destiny for their race. As time elapsed, the 


5 Aesch, Seven against Thebes , 226 ft. 
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memory of thrir achievements hrightrnrd. till tin entire ugtrtiii radi¬ 
ated a superhuman glory. A j»alrng of tiir fourth century wrote; 

Mrthink* the war must havr Inn contrived by matte (*<*! in ad- 
tmration for thrir bravery, that turn of such i|uality might not re¬ 
main ulwiurr uf end thru livr* in luiuiblr *talr, but might lie deemed 
worthy of the •aim- reward* a* thuwr mat* of heavrn whom we call 
drmigud*; foe even their Unite* the llrity rendered up to the un- 
yirtding law* of nature, l»ut immortalised the memory of their valor,"* 

The future of tb* Hellenic league. The immediate |iroi>lem run- 
fronting Citwtr had to do with tlie Hetlrnir federation formed for 
defence again*! I*rr*ia, It wa» to cunlinue, twit under what govern¬ 
ment and organisation t Naturally tlie S|«artan» rxjietled to re¬ 
tain the leailrrship; for their* wa» the strongest military {tower in 
(fella*, to tltrtr command a majority of the allir* had long liern 
actu»lontrd and alltnstgh in the recent war the initiative and the 
enthu»ia*m came frcait Allien*, the l'rhi|Minnr»ian league, Sparta 1 * 
i nation, had formed the lunkUatr of rr*t*tamr In the invader. 
Tltrsr circumstance* drtrrminrtf that at lra*t for the immediate 
future l.acrtlarmcat diisibl remain at thr head of the league. 

The condition of Locodaomoo. Kor a long nine, however, change* 
hail tarn taking i>la»r m that *tate which were rendering the Spar¬ 
tan* unfit for thi» great fum turn It i» true that the area of thrir 
country wa* considerably larger, and the |<o)>u)atiim greater, than 
that of any ighrr Urrek *tatr Two third* of the |ieoplr, however, 
were M-rf*. who, far from rendering a|>prrciable service in war, 
were *o ill willed a* constantly lo menace the general *»fr!y. The 
jierinrit were *lilt loyal; t*ut de|imdmt on thrir own hand* for a 
livelihood, they could give little lime lo military training and could 
nerve only in limited numbrr*, while their inferior *tatu» inevitably 
rrndrred litem lea* willing for duty Whereas the tiumlwr of hr lot* 
and irricmi prol*ably remained unimpaiml. that of the Spartan* 
steadily shrank.'* 

Economic and political decline. Under the rrushing economic 
restraints described in an earlier «:haj>irr " many men were so imjiov- 
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erished as to forfeit their civic rights, together with their place in 
the army. Sooner or later, therefore, the Spartans were destined to 
lose their military preponderance. Equally fatal to the stability of 
their leadership was the continued decline in culture and intelligence, 13 
while many of their allies were already vastly superior in these 
respects, and were still rapidly progressing. 

The question as to the fortification of Athens. It was mainly 
with a view to centralizing the Lacedaemonian power that the ephurs 
requested the Athenians, after the return of the population from 
exile, not to rebuild their walls hut to join rather with the Spartans 
in razing the fortifications of all Hellenic cities outside tVio|Hmnrsus. 
Should the Persians again invade Greece, they argued, the Isthmian 
rampart would be the best possible defence. 1 " Had Athens and the 
other extra-Peloponnesian cities thus become dejiendem ies of Sparta, 
the political unification of Hellas might at this early time have Iteen 
realized, yet at a tremendous cost to civilization, 't he crisis was met 
by the wily Themistodes. While the Athenians were rebuilding tln-ir 
wall in the manner described below, u he went as envoy to Sparta, 
where by a succession of audacious falsehoods he delayed the action 
of the ephors until the substantial completion of the defence, Thus 
his promptness snatched a most vital interest of his city even from 
the hazard of debate in the Hellenic council. 

The question of protecting the Asiatic Greeks. Another qtte*- 
tion, only second in its consequences, which pressed for settlement on 
the morrow of the victory at Mycale, was the lilteration of the 
Asiatic Greeks from the yoke of Persia, Having failed in their 
own effort, they now rested their hopes of indejwndcnce in tin- mighty 
federation of their European kin. Spokesmen of the Ionian*, coming 
to the Hellenic headquarters at Samos (479), pleaded for admission 
into the league, for rescue and protection from Persia, For the 
maintenance of their freedom, after it should lie won, a permanent 
fleet in the Aegean, and perhaps strong garrisons for the cities, would 
be required; and the Lacedaemonians lacked I Kith the means and 
the will for carrying such a burden. They proposed therefore 
to expel from their homes the European Greeks who had medized, 
and to transplant the Asiatic Hellenes to the lands thus vacated. 
To the latter folk a migration would have been an in*up|>ortuhlc 

12 P, J00, n. 45. 
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hardship; and Xanthippus and his colleagues, the commanders ol 
the Athenian force, would not listen to the proposal. These Greeks 
are our colonists, they protested in substance, and we stand ready 
to give them the desired protection. The Lacedaemonians gladly 
shifted the burden to the shoulders of the A thenian s, whose command¬ 
ers thereu|Kin entered into close relations of friendship and alliance 
with the deputies of the lonians. This was the small beginning of a 
union which afterward developed into the Delian confederacy. 111 

The transfer of the naval leadership from Lacedaemon to 
Athens, 478, Still dinging to the naval leadership, Lacedaemon, 
in the fallowing year, sent out a fleet of fifty triremes under the 
regent Causanias. Thirty of these ships were Athenian, commanded 
hy Aristeides and other generals; and the maritime allies added their 
squadrons. After a partial conquest of Cyprus, I’ausanias sailed 
to the Hdlrs|M»nt and hud siege to ilyxantium, then occupied hy a 
Persian garrison. The fall of the city reopened the strait to the im- 
(Kirtatiun of grain from the I'ontus. During tin* siege Pausanias 
arrogantly treuted the allies us inferior to the Spartans, subjecting 
them to severe punishments and driving them witli whips. Mean¬ 
while the courtesy and gentleness of Aristeides and his colleagues 
won their affection, till finally they revolted against the tyrant and 
placed themselves under Athenian leadership. Pausanias was re¬ 
called, and eventually the Lacedaemonians yielded the naval com¬ 
mand to Athens (early in 477), They saw no advantage to them¬ 
selves in continuing the war with Persia, nor had they a commander 
whom they could trust abroad. They felt, too, that Athens was 
competent to the task ami friendly to themselves; so that, while 
she (terfonned for them a disagreeable but necessary function, they 
would remain in fact leaders of Hellas."* 

Fitneu of the Athenians for leaderehip. it was an enterprise 
which the Athenians were eagerly awaiting, They had Ixsen the soil 
of the Hellenic war of freedom; their success had given them self- 
confidence and ambition; in contrast with the sluggish conserva¬ 
tism of Prlotxmnese, they now displayed a Isold radicalism and a 
marvellous adaptability to new conditions, Although their territory 
was far smaller than that of Sparta, the creation of a great fleet had 
given scotie to the naval service of the (toorest class, and had ten¬ 
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dered the whole male population of military age available for war* 
Their navy, too, was at hand, ready for the very object which now 
presented itself, > 

Organization of the Delian Confederacy, 477* As the represen¬ 
tative of Athens, Aristeides arranged a treaty of offensive and de¬ 
fensive alliance with the maritime Greeks. Casting masses of iron into 
the sea, they swore to remain faithful to their obligations till this 
metal should rise and float on the surface. The allies, on their 
part, agreed to render the money contributions and perform the 
required services, while the Athenians swore to maintain unimpaired 
the constitutions of individual communities. The independence of a 
Greek state consisted essentially in (1) the right to live under 
whatever government it pleased, (2) the rigid to enter into relations 
of war, peace, and alliance with others. A congress of deputies 
from allies was to meet under Athenian presidency at the sanctuary 
of the Delian Apollo, to deliberate on the welfare of the league. As 
the seat of an amphictyony still in existence, Delos was to be the 
centre of the new political union, while the temple of the god was to 
serve as a repository of the confederate funds. The new union, 
however, was patterned, not so much after the amphictyony, as after 
the Peloponnesian league. In one respect it marked a great advance 
upon the latter institution. Whereas the Peloponnesians, depending 
mainly upon land forces, had little need of a common treasury, tin* 
confederacy of Delos required a permanent fleet, which necessitated 
a system of regular taxation. This new element made possible a 
centralization of power and a consequent efficiency wholly unknown 
to the Peloponnesian league. 17 

The tribute. Aristeides was commissioned to apportion the bur¬ 
den. Evidently he first calculated that a fleet of two hundred tri¬ 
remes would have to be maintained during the seven months of naval 
campaigning from March to October. As the crew of a trireme num¬ 
bered about two hundred, and the pay at this time was evidently 
two obols a day, the total cost of maintaining the armament would 
but slightly exceed four hundred and sixty talents Necessarily some 
campaigns would be longer, but on the other hand the entire force of 
two hundred ships would rarely be required. Shorter and lesser 
campaigns would leave a balance that could he applied to the build- 


17 H, Civ. no. 68; Arist. Const. Alh. 23; Plut, Arist. M f Meanirift of ihe rwmrmy rtf 
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iiJR and repair of ships, Aristeides amirtlinglv set tlu* entire east 
of maintaining the fleet at four lumflml and sixty talents, with It 
he ap|Htrtitmed among the allies ammiittg to their several capabilities, 
The larger states, as Athens, Resists, Chios, Santos, Naxos and 
lhasos, were to hear their share hy furnishing ships with their crews; 
the smaller states in general, finding it inconvenient to Imild and 
equip triremes, were (termitted to pay money instead, AH, however, 
were equally free and were represented in the Delian congress. The 
treasurers, as well as the presidents of the congress amt the chief 
admirals of the navy, were Athenians. The work of assessment re* 
quirecl great lulxir and travel, and still more, patience, probity and 
tact. It was accomplished to the satisfaction of all; “ for as the 
ancients celebrated the Age of Cronos, the Athenian allies held in 
memory the taxation of Aristeides." It seems to have I teen this 
achievement which carnet! for him the title of ** the lust,” '» 

Expansion of the Confederacy, 479-468. The work of ex¬ 
panding the confederacy fell chiefly to Oman, son of Mittiadc*. 
Under hi?c command it progressed steadily through successive yearn, 
After ex|ieiUng the Persians frtim their remaining jKieituins on the 
coasts of the Aegean sea, in 46H he sailed with two hundred ships of 
wnr along the Unrtan and Lyciun seuljourd, bringing the count people, 
iMgh Greek* and foreigner*, into the confederacy. At the mouth of 
the Kurymedtm he met and defeated a great Phoenician fleet; then 
landing* he muted a Persian army and seized it* rump. Knnrmuu* 
sfioils were the reward of victory, Hie Persian hope of regaining 
!a«t ground, maintained to thi* time, now vani*hed. Tacitly the 
Athenians wen* acknowledged master* of the Aegean m*,™ 
Fortification of Athens* 479, Meanwhile great change* were 
taking place at Athens, On their return from exile toward the end 
of 470, the Athenians had found their walls demolished and the 
city in ruins. Their first cure, us explained above, was the rebuild¬ 
ing of the fortifications, on which their imlejiemienro rested, The 
advice of the Spartan* to desist they set at naught, and applied 
themselves men, women, and children ™ with feverish haste to the 
work, 14 The foundations are made up of all sorts of stones, in 
some places unwrought, and laid just as each worker brought than; 
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there were many columns, too, taken from tombs, and many old stones 
already cut, inserted in the work.” The structure was about six 
and a half feet in width and perhaps sixteen feet lush, strengthened 
at intervals with towers. It was a modest defence yet sufficient 
against the crude siege engines of those times. The entire circuit, of 
little less than four miles, included a larger space than had hitherto 
been enclosed. The form remained roughly a wheel with the Acrop¬ 
olis for a hub. Thinking that this height would still lie used as a 
citadel, Themistocles began the improvement of its defences; in this 
work he applied the marble drums of the projected Athena temple to 
increasing the height and steepness of a part of the northern rim. 
These fortifications were due to his initiative and cleverness, sup|H»rtcd 
by the patriotic energy of all the citizens. Their leader had in¬ 
curred the deadly hatred of Sparta, but the freedom of their city was 
now secure. 20 

Homes of gods and men. The Athenians had as yet no re¬ 
sources for rebuilding their temples. For the present, temporary 
dwellings for the gods had to suffice, while their own homes were 
mostly small rude cabins, of sun-dried bricks, hastily erected on the 
old sites along the narrow, crooked, unpaved lanes which served as 
streets. In appearance the city was that of a numerous but im¬ 
poverished population, showing little evidence of the vitality, tlu* 
artistic taste, or the versatile resourcefulness, which were soon to 
place Athens in the forefront of Hellenic politics and civilization, 

The building and fortification of Peiraeus, 478 . No sooner had 
the Athenians resumed their daily life in their new-built homes than 
Themistocles persuaded them to undertake a still greater work at 
Peiraeus. Nothing there, any more than at Athens, had survived 
the Persian devastation. First of all, dockyards had to la* provided 
for the enormous fleet. These, too, were only provisional. The 
walls, on the other hand, for the protection of the new city, soon to 
grow up about the Peiraeus harbors, were to Ik* massive and endur¬ 
ing. An account of the work is given by Thucydides: ■* Themis- 
tocles also persuaded the Athenians to finish Peiraeus, of which he had 
made a beginning in his year of office as archon, The situation of 
the place, which had three natural havens, was excellent; and now 
that the Athenians had become sailors, he thought that a good harlmr 
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would greatly contribute to the extension of their power. For he 
first dared to sav that they must make the sea their domain, and he 
lost no time in laying the foundations of their empire. By his ad¬ 
vice, they built the wall of such a width that two wagons carrying 
the stones could meet and pass on the top; this width may still he 
traced at 1’eiraeus; inside there was no rubble or mortar, hut the 
whole wall was made up of large stones hewn square, which were 
damiKtl on the outer face with iron and lead. The height was not 
more than half what he had originally intended: he had hojwd by 
the very dimensions of the wall to paralyse the designs of an enemy, 
and he thought that a handful of the least efficient citizens would 
suffice for its defence, while the rest might man the fleet. His mind 
was turned in this direction, as I conceive, from observing that the 
Persians had met with fewer obstacles by sea than by land, IViraeus 
ap|*eared to him to l»e of more real consequence than the upper city. 
He was fowl of telling the Athenian* that if thev were hard pressed, 
they should go down to IViraeus and fight the world at sea.* 1 The 
entire circuit, following the winding* of the share, was about seven 
miles, The mouths of the harlxir* were narrowed by moles sur¬ 
mounted by tower*, and could In* t inned in time of danger.* 1 

Th© laborers; upkeep of the navy. A* there were at this time 
few slaves and fewer aliens in Athens* most of the work must have 
tieen done by thetes, In 47K, the year in which we may place the 
Iiegtmmig of the enterprise, only thirty triremes hud put to sea, leav¬ 
ing available the greater part of the jmorest class. For this labor, 
too, we may assume n daily eamjietisaticm of two olnils, Many who 
would have sought rural employment must have gathered at the port 
town, drawn by the oprxirtunitv for work, and have built their 
cabins there. The population, therefore, rapidly increased. To at¬ 
tract meties, Themi stories carried a decree which exempted them from 
the usual sojourner’s tux. Their capital and their skilled hands 
were needed in the development of industry ami in the building of 
ships. For not satisfied with their already powerful navy, the 
Athenians, on the motion of Themistotles, resolved to add twenty 
new triremes a year, not like the existing ones, hut of a more recent 
ami improved ty|ie. M Here, too, we mark the devotion of the citiaens 
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to the interest of the state in their willingness to forego the comforts 
of private life and the pleasures of festivals and ol art for the sake 
of increased political power. Part of the money for the pur|«*e came 
from the mines of Laurium, reopened after the war. ami a part was 
supplied by the sale of booty. Workmen found further employment 
in the construction of merchant ships for private owners, ami in the 
various industries now beginning. In time IViruou*. thus founded 
by Themistoclcs, became one of the most nourishing centres of in¬ 
dustry and commerce in the Mediterranean world. 

Liturgies, (i) Choregia; (a) gymnasiarchia; <3) he* t litis. 
In this age, probably in connection with the naval measures abuvc 
mentioned, the duty of commanding a trireme was placed among the 
liturgies — expensive public services performeti, without com|rn- 
sation, by those citizens who were financially qualift.il, Mcmlwrs 
of the highest property class were liable to the captaincy of 
a ship, and it was necessary, if required, to serve in alternate years. 
The state furnished the hull with a few equipments, ami expected the 
captain to pay for the rest and for the training of the c rew, and to 
keep the vessel in good condition. Among the other liturgies, estab¬ 
lished in earlier time, were the duty (l} of equipping the chorus for 
dramatic and other festivals which required it, t -) of paving the 
expenses of torch-races at various festivals, (.») of feasting one’s 
tribesmen. Each of these duties passed in u cycle, according to 
tribes, among those who were liable; and a mark of the public- 
spirited citizen was to sjiend far more on his liturgy than the state 
required. 2 * 

Rural economy and the olive industry. It was mg only the 
building and fortification of the two cities that demanded the atten¬ 
tion of the government. The rural districts, too, had suffered from 
the war. The Persians had burned farm houses, as well as country 
sanctuaries, and had cut down vines and olive tree*. Conquerors, 
however, are mild compared with envious ncightiors, and are dis¬ 
posed to spare a country which is to become their own. Next to 
the rebuilding of desolate homes, the first thought of Thcmistm Irs on 
the morrow of the battle of Sulamis hail tarn for the restoration of 
agriculture. Though no word has Isren left, wr may lie sure that 
on his initiative the council of the Areopagus l*cnt its cnrrgirs to 
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the rr*turation of farm vineyard*, ;uul olive grove*. We 

know that thi* UnU * ntnr**»l nuimli* regulation* fur tin* pnwvatbn 
of olive ini '* am 1 rvrti ni *tump*, whit It readily produce fruit faring 
riioot* The >tat«m* nt of Hi rmlutui that Attn a alum* produced the 
olive i* *loiibf le*** exaggerated, vet we tmtv well lielirvc that rile 
alone r*i>orfid ml to * miMilt rahle uuaniitif*, ami that rile attempted 
a mono|Milv of the trade An e*hau*tle** market wan Italy, where 
few olive* were grown till lung after the )«*rind now under ronstd* 
rmtioti Hie exportation wa* but dighilv interrupted by the war, 8,1 

Import*. In ev* flange Allien* imjuirtrd grain, jmrk* Sicilian 
4 hee*e, other food proilm t* of variou* kind*, Elm van metal work, and 
ornamental *hp|**r* I nan Carthage t a me tape* trie* and gaily 
wrought iiidiion* Herr, too, we diwover the hand of ThrmiHUxles, 
bu*»lv flittering »ointiieri e and tmlitnal relation* with the Hellenic 
\Ve*t With that end in view, lie cultivated the friendritip of Avar* 
tunia and toovra, whn h lav in the Iradr routr to Italy. Under hi* 
I ml ny A then *» took the j»la*r oner *»»upnd by lliahi* and Krrtria in 
thn held of » ntumeft e. and her eoin* rapidly crowded mil eom|ieti* 
tor*. Alban* e* with II* lb nn t itir* of the Went were Ini tig formed. 
In lo* devotion t*» that part of Hell a* hr named oiir daughter Svbiiri*, 
and another Italia trade wa* by no tin an* limited to the We*t 
Allien* had to import two thiol* of her grain *oppty. It mine from 
her allie*, from JtaU. Sndv, Egypt, and Hontu*, wlirrea* great <{iUUP 
title* of vegetable.* were supplied by Megara and Hoetgia, Them* 
ini|*ort* are mentioned a* item* of the wide and varied commerce 
fostered to the }«»!)* v of I heimOi* Ir*,** 

Hellenic Mteteemenahip of Themiatocles. In every direction we 
ttime uj#*n evidemr of hi* broad, far erring *tafe*itiaivriiip. 111* high 
place m II* Hem* i«ibtn * and hi* reputation for wisdom and integ¬ 
rity are sitdn atrd !»% the fa* t that in these time* i onnlh and t*i»rryw 
ihipe him to arbitrate a dispute lirtwreit them. The cane wa* de- 
tided in favor of the latter M At die nr*! Olympic garneii/ 1 any* 
Elular* h, 'when I lumcto* lr* rnteml the stadium, the *jm tutor* 
ttiok no further malhr of all those who were contesting for the prlecv, 
but *i*rn! the whole day in looking at him, {*ointitig him mil In 
Granger*, and applauding him by «lapping their hand* and cither 
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expressions of joy; so that he himself, much gratified, admitted to his 
friends that he then reaped the fruit of all his labors for the 
Greeks .” 26 

Increasing control of Athens over her allies. It was clear not 
only to Themistocles but to other statesmen that the political and 
economic greatness of their city was to rest chiefly upon their com¬ 
mand of the Delian confederacy. They were determined, therefore, 
to maintain it at all cost and to strengthen their control over it. In 
this field Aristeides and Cimon were especially active. There were in 
the confederacy, after the battle of Eurymedon, more than two hun¬ 
dred city-states, all nominally equal and entitled to representation in 
the congress. But they varied immensely in importance, from insig¬ 
nificant towns, occupying a few square miles of territory, to larger 
states such as Chios and Naxos, thence to the vastly greater 
power of Athens. They spoke various dialects and were widely scat¬ 
tered over islands and coasts. Under these circumstances and with 
their slight experience in federal government, actual equality was 
impossible. Most of the allies, too, were disinclined to military ser¬ 
vice; and some who had originally furnished ships persuaded the 
Athenians to accept money contributions instead. Depriving them¬ 
selves thus of the means ctf self-defense, they readily fell into the con¬ 
dition of subjects. From time to time they neglected to render the 
tribute, which in such cases had to be collected by force. “ For the 
Athenians were exacting and oppressive, using coercive measures 
toward men who were neither willing nor accustomed to work hard.” 
When a state revolted, lacking both the training and the equipment 
for war, it was easily subdued . 27 

Revolt of Naxos, 469. More formidable was the revolt of a 
state which continued to supply a naval force. The first to take this 
step was Naxos. We may assume that the motives were of a general 
nature, especially the Greek love of absolute independence for the city- 
state and the delusion that, as the Persians had been pushed back 
from the Aegean region, the Confederacy had fulfilled its mission and 
might profitably be dissolved. Athens, however, promptly crushed 
the revolt by force, dismantled the walls of the rebellious city, con¬ 
fiscated her fleet, imposed an annual tribute, and deprived her of free¬ 
dom. It was the duty of Athens, as the executive, to maintain the 

26 Plut. Them. 17 (doubtless from a contemporary source). The arbitration; op. cit. 24. 

27 Thuc. i. 99 (cf. i. 19); Plut. Arist. 25; dm. 11. 
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integrity of the league and to compel every state to bear its obligation. 
She violated her oath, however, in depriving an ally of freedom. In 
losing its independence Naxos was compelled to renounce forever 
all diplomatic relations with other states and to accept a constitution 
conformable to Athenian wishes. The treatment of this ally served as 
a precedent for future cases of rebellion. 2 * 

Revolt of Thasos, 465-3. A few years afterward Thasos revolted. 
This island had long possessed mines on the opposite coast of Thrace, 
from which it drew a considerable income. The Athenians had lately 
intruded within its district, and a dispute thus arising led to the 
rebellion. Ci-mon besieged the island, and after two years the 
Thasians gave up their claim to the mines on the mainland, surren¬ 
dered their fleet, dismantled their walls, and accepted the tribute im¬ 
posed by the Athenians. The crushing of these two rebellions proved 
the hopelessness of resistance to Athens, and the determination of the 
latter to maintain her control by force. There was injustice in this 
policy of coercion, yet the employment of some degree of violence 
was essential to the maintenance of the league. Furthermore there 
can be no doubt that the welding of the maritime confederacy into 
an empire under the rule of Athens, was in itself advantageous to 
the population and to Hellas in general . 29 

Treaties with individual states. From the beginning Athens 
had taken measures to bind the individual states close to herself by 
treaties which regulated judicial cases arising from their commercial 
relations. In these agreements the leading city aimed to bring as 
many of the judicial cases as possible before her own courts; and this 
effort was seconded by the allies themselves, who recognized the su¬ 
periority of Athenian law. In fact, in a group of states, like those of 
the Confederacy, closely united in commerce, it was a great advantage 
that a uniform system of law be substituted for the endless, variety of 
local usage. Not only rebellious states accepted constitutions at the 
dictation of Athens; one by one she persuaded or forced most of the 
others to make new treaties with her, which provided for democratic 
governments and required them to send their more important criminal 
cases for trial. Naturally, too, all offenses against Athens were 
brought before her courts. As regards mercantile suits, however, the 
principle seems generally to have prevailed that the case should 

28 Time. i. 98; Aristoph. Wasps, 355. 

29 Thuc. i. 100 f.; Plut. Cim. 14; Diod. xl. 70. Further on the Athenian policy; p. 240. 
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be heard in the state where the amt nut was made, There was 
little uniformity in these treaties, however, hut the general tendency 
was less federative than imperial." 11 

Progress of democracy, 479-61, While Athens was thus enter¬ 
ing upon an imperial policy, she was engaged in making her own 
government more democratic. The patriotic and efficient cnmlmt of 
the Areopagites in sujiervismg the exodus of Xerxes' invasion had 
given them an ascendancy in public life which they had scarcely known 
since the time of Solon; but their authority was rapidly undermined 
by the admission each year of the nine ex-archons appointed by lot 
(since 487-6), and hence of mediocre talent, and even more by the 
general advance of democracy. In the opinion of Aristotle, Aristeides 
was chiefly responsible for this development. " Afterward as the 
citizens of the (Athenian) state had aa|ttired tonlideme, and a great 
quantity of money had accumulated, he advised them to lav hold on 
the leadership and to come in from the country and live in the city, 
assuring them that there would lie a livelihood for all, some serving 
in the army, others in garrisons, others attending to administrative 
work,— and that thus they would secure the leadership," '* 

Parallel growth of democracy and imperialism. This passage 
is evidence that Aristeides introduced pay for military service and to 
some extent for official duty, thus making it possible for any Athenian, 
however poor, to take part in public affairs. He more than any 
other, therefore, was the founder of the radical democracy. The 
double object was to furnish subsistence to the |Hipulucc unci to gain 
a more thorough control of the alliance, Imjierialism and democracy 
were in fact correlative, in that the revenue from the empire alone 
made possible the participation of the Athenian masses in public 
affairs, and on the other hand this participation was necessary for 
the policing and administration of the empire, " When circumstance's 
forced the Athenians to govern with a stronger hand, he hade them ad 
as they pleased, for he would take upon himself any guilt of iht jury 
they might incur." *" 

The two parties. A clash between democrats and conaerva- 
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tivii* While there wa* among the leading statesmen of Athens no 
difference »f opinion a* in the treatment uf the confedemev, a sharp 
Urn* uf cleavage W4i drawn through the group in relation to home 
(totitii'A. Those who favored the |*opularizatinn uf the constitution 
were led by Ar»*t«*ide*, the ron*emitives by ('imun, Inevitably the 
hitler party thing ch**r it* the iVlujmhnrsian league, and looked to 
Sparta ii?» an example and a mural supjiort* whereas the democrats, 
understanding the ituumpatihilitv uf the two states, were ready to 
break with the tVh^Hauiesiari league. Their hands were strength* 
met I hv the fait that Sparta gave set ret encouragement to rebellion 
within the Confederacy, and *!«#*! forth as the champion of particu¬ 
larism of I hr complete indejirndeme and isolation of the city- 
state* in t*p}*»*ihon to the Athenian efforts at {silitical aggregation* 
The l»uldnr** uf ThrmUti* les in np|***ing Spartan interests at every 
turn, added to envy uf a great tie*.* that eclipsed all enntem|Kirary |H>li- 
tician*, stirred again*! turn a furtnidable combination headed by 
i ‘imoii, wlm h bin *d hi* i ml rat $*m (alxait 472).** 

Political ferment in Peloponntae, The exiled statesman retired 
to Argo*, win me he travelled thruugh IVlii|Hinnene f sowing every¬ 
where the smI * of demo* rai v and of up}>mi!toti to Sparta, Evidently 
hr was Isiit on ton!outing even in exile his tusk of weakening l,ace- 
daemon m order to make lii* own i itv supreme in Hellas, Shortly 
Indore his »»*trai i*m the Arcadian*, *upj»ortrd by Argos, had revolted 
again*! Sparta, bringing the very existence of the IVlojHUtnesian 
league intii hazard I hey were defeated and the laurdamonmn su¬ 
premacy inis restored; tail the general ill-will must have encouraged 
Themislm les to Iwdirvr that it was still practicable to undermine the 
|niwer of Sparta In flu* frame of mind he received news of the 
plotting* of Eiiiisiinias, who hoj»e«| to rise to supreme jaiwer through the 
emancipation of the helots. Thritmtc* les may have encouraged this 
ambition, but the at«u*a!ion that the great statesman ever conspired in 
thought or ml against Athens or Hellas is Mini by his entire career, 14 
Need if a revolution in Lacedltmeti* The revolution attempted 
bv the Spartan regent was precisely what his country needed to bring 
her abreast of the genera! lailitita) and social progress of Hellas; it 

si *1'! i*t* u »»« * * ui*iM * iti »i litfwiMiiiy* 1H0 aritMiffiiOsiifis #>f th« fnrtrtf* 
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would have maintained and even vastly increased her military 
strength. But though a general of marked ability, Pausanias was 
wholly lacking in statesmanship. He disgraced his cause, too, by 
intriguing to bring Hellas into slavery to the Persian king. Fearing 
arrest, he fled to a shrine of Athena, and was there walled in by 
his countrymen, and starved to death. By this violation of the right 
of sanctuary the Spartans brought upon themselves a religious curse . 35 

The end of Themistocles. In his fall Pausanias dragged The- 
mistocles to ruin. The correspondence of the deceased regent proved 
that the Athenian statesman had knowledge of his schemes; and this 
circumstance was made a ground for prosecution, brought by the 
Athenian Alcmeonidae. Despairing of justice, Themistocles-avoided 
arrest by flight He tried one place of refuge after another; but 
finding no spot in Hellas to shelter him, he finally passed over to 
the Persian king. Whatever may have been his promise in exchange 
for protection, we know that he never raised his hand against his 
country. Thus passed from the stage of history the greatest of the 
Greeks in obscurity and disgrace . 36 

The genius of Themistocles. No better estimate of his genius 
could be written than that given by Thucydides: “Themistocles 
was a man whose natural force was unmistakable; this was the 
quality for which he was distinguished above all other men; from his 
own native acuteness, and without any study either before or at the 
time, he was the ablest judge of the course to be pursued in a sudden 
emergency, and could best divine what was likely to happen in the 
remotest future. Whatever he had in hand he had the power of 
explaining to others, and even where he had no experience he was 
quite competent to form a sufficient judgment; no one could foresee 
with equal clearness the good or evil intent hidden in the future. In 
a word, Themistocles, by natural power of mind and with the least 
preparation, was of all men the best able to extemporize the right 
thing to be done.” 37 To him in a large measure were due the libera¬ 
tion of Hellas and the greatness of his own city. 

Democratic policy of Ephialtes and Pericles, from about 472. 
Aristeides could not long have survived the ostracism of Themistocles, 
but of his end we have no clear knowledge. Their place was taken 

35Hdt. v. 32; Thuc. i. 128-35; Diod. xi. 54 (Ephorus); Plut. Them. 23; Mai. Hdt. 5; 
Nepos. Pans. 2-5; Paus. iii. 17. 7-9. 

36 Thuc. i. 135-8; Plut Them. 24 ff. Governor of Magnesia; Head, Hist. Num. 581. 

37 Thuc. i. 138. 
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by Kphialtr*. a i Irar sightrd. incorruptible statesman, sup|x,rted by 
a son of Xauthippus Pericles, who at ibis time was entering upon 
hi* public career. Kphialtr* inherited from Aristride* the |xjHcy of 
drmncrali/iug thr constitution, and from Tin-mistoclf* the conviction 
that the dutv of Athrn* to herself was to cut loose from Sparta in 
order unhamjieml to make the most of her op|»rtunity in world poli¬ 
tic*. 

Cimon’* opposition. In the intervals toween his frequent cam- 
paittn* t'imon was aide bv his (personal influence to hold these tend¬ 
encies in check. The sailors enthusiastically supported the popular 
admiral who had often led them to victory. The extensive public 
improvements, which he conducted, and which will lie described in 
the following chapter, secured him the vote of a multitude of work¬ 
men, while hi* tils'rality won a host of clients. " With an estate like 
that of a tv rant, he not onlv ta rformed his public services brilliantly, 
but sup|Hirtcd many of bis fellow demesmen. It was permitted any 
who wished of the l.actadae to name daily to his house and receive 
moderate provision*. Furthermore he left ail his fields fenceless 
that anv one who pleased might help himself to the fruit.” '* Evi¬ 
dently the Arropagite*, tear, »up|«>rled him in his conservative, philo- 
I.at moan isilicv, lly such means he was able whenever present at 
Athens, to control an overwhelming majority in the assembly. 

Revolt of the helots (a MessenUn war). It was on one of these 
occasions, shortly after the < lose of the Thnsian campaign, that a crisis 
came in the relations in-tween Athens and laoedarmon. Sparta had 
Item afiliitrd t»v a terrible mrtluiuake, which left but five houses 
standing and destroyed many of her |irople. It was still more ominous 
for the state that the helots, who had looked to I'ausania* to deliver 
them from Imndagr, and now saw in the earthquake the vengeance 
of heaven for the Spartan sacrilege committed in connection with his 
death, revolted, and wrrr joined by two period'ic towns. As the 
majority of helot* wrre Me**eninns, the rein-IIion is known as a 
Mrssrnian war. The insurgents srisdl Miami llhomc; and as the 
Lacedaemonian* proved unable to reduce the place by assault or 
siege, they asked aid of their allies, including the Athenians. When 
the I.arrdarmonian ambassador reached Athens with the request, a 
vehement drhatr ensued I pet wren Cimon and K|»hlaltes In the assem¬ 
bly. as to wlteiitrr aid should tie given in accordance with the exist- 
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ing treaty. The latter strenuously urged his fellow citizen* “ to take 
advantage of their rival’s misfortune ami to let the arr.nj.uue of 
Sparta be crushed and trodden in the dust." whereas Cimon us vigor¬ 
ously favored the motion to send help, “ that Ore.ee might not lie 
lame of one foot or Athens draw her load without her yoke mate." »» 
Cimon won, and marched to the relief of Sparta with a considerable 
force of heavy infantry . 40 The departure of these .tats.-natives with 
their leaders was doubtless welcome to the reformers, who forthwith 
concentrated their attack upon that stronghold of conservatism the 
council of the Areopagus. Kphialtes and his associates “ promised 
and carried a succession of laws which deprived that IhhIv of all 
political functions, transferring them to the council of l ive Hundred, 
the courts, and the assembly. 

Quarrel between Athens and Lacedaemon, 46 a. Meanwhile 
“the expedition of the Athenians (to Ithomr) led to their tirst open 
quarrel with the Lacedaemonians, For the latter, tug sum-rding in 
storming the place, took alarm at the Imld and original spirit of the 
Athenians. They reflected that the men of Athens were aliens in race 
and fearing that if they were allowed to remain, tin y might In* 
tempted by the helots to change sides, they dismissed them, while 
retaining the other allies. Concealing their mistrust, however, they 
only explained that they no longer had need of their serviirs." “ The 
Athenians returned home in great rage at tins insult Cimon at once 
attempted to undo the pntitirn! reform anumplishrd during his ab¬ 
sence, but met only with taunts of over-fondness for Sparta and for 
looseness in his private life, As Kphialtes had l*m assassinated by 
political enemies, the contest was now Irtwcrn Cimon and I'rrii lr», 
Early in 461 recourse was had to a vote of mtrm ism, which resulted in 
the banishment of Cimon. 4 ' 

Sicn.Y A NO ItAl.V, 4«o -W>! 


Galon and Theron, Mean while* the Gitrki of Sit tty ami mmihrrn 
Italy were experiencing political ami uncial change* roughly parallel 
to the development of older Hellas. THr great *m * w »f iVIrni in 
dispelling the Carthaginian jicril added to thr pre*tigr ami tin* jmwrr 
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of his city. All the Greeks of Sicily now acknowledged his war lead¬ 
ership with the exception of Acragas and her dependencies, whose 
ruler Theron remained his close friend and ally. Thus it was that 
under the hegemony of Syracuse there grew up a Sicilian union com¬ 
parable with the Hellenic league under Lacedaemonian supremacy. 44 
Through respect for its military power the Carthaginians abstained 
from molesting the Western Greeks for a period of seventy years 
(480-409). Notwithstanding internal strife and wars with other 
Greeks and with the natives of the interior, vast advances were made 
during this era in material prosperity and in civilization. 

Growth of Syracuse. In far earlier times the city of Syracuse 
had outgrown the island of Ortygia and had extended over the neigh¬ 
boring height of Achradina. Gelon greatly increased its population 
by bringing to it the wealthier inhabitants of neighboring towns, 
settling most of them in Achradina. This quarter he surrounded 
with strong walls, considerable stretches of which may still be traced. 
But the population rapidly outgrew the enclosed space, and flourishing 
suburbs sprang up to the west of Achradina. Gelon connected the 
island with the mainland by a mole, and established arsenals and 
barracks for the mercenaries who upheld his power. Not least among* 
his public works is an aqueduct still in use, which supplied the city 
with excellent water. 45 There yet stands in good condition in Ortygia 
a temple of Athena, now used as a Christian Church. It was prob¬ 
ably built before Gelon. A new era in architecture, however, began 
with the battle of Himera. The sale of the vast booty furnished 
the means, and the victory the inspiration, for the erection of temples 
and other public works, of which we have but slight remains. 

The tyranny becomes a monarchy, Gelon had shown himself 
utterly unscrupulous in seizing the tyranny and in maintaining his 
power. Moreover he had treated the poorer class of conquered towns 
with rare harshness. The battle of Himera, however, turned grum¬ 
blings to gratitude, and exalted the tyrant to a champion of Hellas. 
Of this change in public opinion Gelon availed himself for legitima¬ 
tizing his rule. Appearing in civilian dress in the midst of an armed 
assembly of citizens, he offered to render an account of his adminis¬ 
tration. Astonished at this confidence in them and admiring him 
for the democratic act, the people unanimously hailed him as their 


44 Diod. xi. 25 f. 

45 Cf. Time. vi. 100. 
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king, their benefactor, and the deliverer of their minify, There¬ 
after he and his successors in the dynasty were -imkeit of as kings.** 
An era of peace and of unwonted prosjieritv now set in. Since 
Gelon’s temper had grown as mild as his works were magnificent, 
the people idolized him while living; and when he died (47KJ, they 
erected over him a stately tomb, paying him heroic honors as the 
founder of their city. 

Growth of Acragas. Meanwhile Thcron in like manner was 
making his city, Acragas, second only to Syracuse in imputation, 
strength, and magnificence. In both cities the public works were 
erected mostly by slave labor. As sjaiils of the victory at llimera, 
“the men of Acragas got for their share u gnat mimU-r of capfives, 
with which they enriched their city and the surrounding country. So 
great was the multitude of their prisoners, that many a i um«u ac¬ 
quired no less than five hundred slaves. , . Mam , tun, were re¬ 
tained by the state and employed in cutting -tun. fur the temples 
of the gods and in constructing aqueducts fur the water supply." •' 
Theron strongly fortified the city, Along the southern wall he lagan 
building a chain of temples, finished after hi* death Among the 
ruins still extensive the liest preserved is the misnamed temple of 
Concordia, a graceful little shrine that has not in (ail revealed the 
name of its deity. The buildings of Isith cities were of Imirslonr, 
whose exposed surfaces were stuccoed and painted. ,\Y»es»ardy thry 
wanted the refined Iwauty of marble, and they fell short of the Attic 
standard of taste, yet the two great Sicilian lilies had attnu lions of 
their own, a richness of material life, and a splendor of |«owrr that 
inspired the genius of Pindar. In licauly Acragas was " the rye of 
Sicily,” “lover of splendor, most charming among thr cities of men, 
haunt of Persephone; " Syracuse was the " prreiinf of warrior Ares, 
of iron-armed men and steeds the nursing place divine " •* 

Hieron, 478-675 Italy. Gelon was m« • eei|e«| t>y his brother 
Hieron, in whose reign Sicily came into closer relations with Italy, 
Undismayed by the overthrow of their allies, the Klrustan* were now 
bent upon the complete subjugation of (‘»m|*ania When Cumae 
found herself threatened by them on land and sea, site tailed on 
Hieron for aid. His fleet came, and inflicted a mortal blow 1 x 1 the 
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KfruMan naval |*»tvrr i4#l) With good hope could Pindar now 
pray the stai of Grom* In ° grant ituii tin* Phoenician and flu* Tuscan 
war-try t» hudted at home, situe tiny Iurn* Wield flu* cutumity of 
their ship* that t«*iVlI them Ufurr Tumar, even hmv they wen* smitten 
hy the captain tit the Svracusait*, who front their swift ships hurled 
their youth into the *ra, to deliver Hellas from the Ixmtiugc of the 
oppressor *' *• Ilnur forth the Ttnisvan jxiwer, which had menaced 
all Italy, de* lined The Latins ami esjierntlly Rome, their chief 
city, were friendly toward the Hellene*, and were adopting from them 
many elements of culture With the SaWlmn (iroplea, too* of the 
interior the Greeks were long at peace; and these ronditiona made 
{xis^ihlr the aetutmtlathm of wealth in the Hellenic states, to the 
advantage of the useful and fine arts, philosophy, and the comforts 
and pleasures of life Some of the states, as Cumae and Rhegturo * w 
were under tyrannies hke those of St* ily, Tm ri and Tarrntum were 
nrisfi* rain , wherras most of the A« hanin cities were ruled by Pythu* 
gore an fraternities 

Front tyranny to republic, Thr spirit of lilierty unci equality * 
wloiti was working its *|*ti ojxtfi the minds of older Hellas, lived, 
too, among the western Greeks The ability and beneficence of the 
great rulers of A* rag is and Syracuse guaranteed the survival of 

monart hy in Si* ily during their lives to fart this form of govern¬ 

ment received a new lustre from Hterno's tour!, which had liecome the 
most splendid < tlitre of uiltiirr in Hellas, the gathering place of her 
m*i«t giftetl \Htrin, phi I* gophers, and artists, It is t leur, however, that 
Ixitli hr and I heron hat I their troubles with discontented subjects, 
After their deaths their smlessors, men of base character and mean 
ability, were swept from their throne* by thr rising tide of lilierty, 
Before the end of 4f*r* all the Sicilian states were free and had adopted 
government* more nr less democratic Under the new regime the 

cities tended to fxilitn d isolation, yrf acknowledged the moral lead¬ 

ership of Syracuse Al**ti the same time a democratic wave swept 
over Italv, converting tyrannies and aristocracies into more popular 
forms of government ft> Thr Pythagorean*, however, maintained 
themselves for some year* longer. 
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Troubles of tbe republics, 463-1. In the new republics great 
confusion arose over the respective rights of the old citizens and those 
admitted, by the tyrants. The trouble was complicated by the fact 
that the tyrants had arbitrarily transferred much valuable real estate 
from the former to the latter class. Civil war raged over all Sicily 
between these conflicting parties. The old citizens triumphed, and 
in 461 a general Sicilian congress, meeting at Syracuse, settled the 
agrarian controversy. The old citizens were restored to their proper¬ 
ties, and the others were compensated by lands to be granted them as 
colonists in the interior of the island. The republics were now 
firmly established; 52 and though not wholly free from internal con¬ 
flicts, Sicily entered upon a new and greater prosperity. 

52Diod. xi. 72 f.; 76; Ox. Pap. iv. no. 665. Moderate democracy at Syracuse; Arist. 
Poliv. v. 4. 9, 1304 a. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


AGE OF THE WAR HEROES (II) SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

479-461 

Eastern and Western Hellas compared. In the generation that 
defended Hellas against the assaults of Persia and Carthage, social 
conditions in the western colonies and in the mother country, though 
outwardly presenting certain contrasts, were at basis similar. The 
same poets and philosophers ministered to the intellectual needs of 
both regions; and the temples of Acragas and Syracuse were not 
inferior in beauty to those of Aegina and Olympia. In contrast with 
the material wealth and splendor of Sicily and Italy we may place 
the steadier and more substantial character of Spartans and Athen¬ 
ians. The brief view of life and thought offered in this chapter aims 
to represent the Hellenes in general, and more particularly the Athen¬ 
ians, whose social life has for us a deeper interest as the precursor of 
the splendid age of Pericles. 

The aristocratic spirit of Athenian society. In spite of the 
democratic reforms of Cleisthenes Athenian society remained aristo¬ 
cratic; political leadership was still the exclusive prize to be striven 
for by a few great families. It is true that some of the most powerful 
.gentes had either been totally destroyed or brought to the verge of 
ruin. The Peisistratidae were in perpetual exile as men accursed of 
heaven. The condemnation of Miltiades had been a terrible blow to 
the Philaidae; and it required all the prestige of his son Cimon — 
won through brilliant victories, magnificent generosity, and personal 
charm — to rehabilitate the family. A greater disgrace had fallen 
upon the Alcmeonidae, the gens of Cleisthenes, through their associa¬ 
tion with the tyrannists in the political struggles which intervened be¬ 
tween the battles of Marathon and Salamis. They had paid the 
penalty in the ostracism of their representative Megacles, nephew of 
the famous lawgiver, and still more in the suspicion now hanging over 
them of having plotted with the enemy during the Marathonian cam- 
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paign. 1 These circumstances had tarnished the glory of their achieve¬ 
ments in building a temple to Apollo at Delphi, in victories at the 
great national games, and in restoring the democracy at Athens. Yet 
they propped up their house by fortunate marriages. The ham! of 
Agariste, sister of Megacles, had been taken by Xanthippus, the 
Athenian admiral at Mycale and an undoubted patriot. Years after¬ 
ward Isodice, another daughter of the house 1 , was given in marriage 
to Cimon. It was left to a son of the former marriage — Pericles — 
to shed an eternal lustre on his mother’s family, which during the 
“period of the war-heroes” had no enviable part in public life, 
Aristeides, son of Lysimachus, was likewise a eupatrid, and married 
into the wealthy gens of Callias. On the question of his (Kjverty, it 
may be granted as possible that in later life he lost his property 
through misfortune; yet he certainly had an estate — evidently a 
farm near Phalerum — sufficiently great to qualify him for the archon- 
ship. Apparently his rival Themistocles, as has been explained, had 
common interests with the commercial class, but his membership in 
the gens of the Lycomidae, who were priests at the “ Shrine of 
Initiation ” at Phyla, their deme, proves him of eupatrid blood.® 

Aeschylus, 524-456. In the same class with these men of action 
may be placed one who desired above all things to la 1 considered a 
loyal citizen who had done good service for his country at Marathon 
— the poet Aeschylus. In his days the man of deeds was greater 
than the artist; and it is almost in spite of himself that we descriltc 
him as a literary man, most creative of ancient dramatists. In his 
hands the action had greater scope, though still secondary to the 
chorus. Not merely the intense productivity of his genius, but the 
splendid qualities of his seven surviving dramas, place him among 
the world’s greatest poets.® 

Pindar, about 520-441. Contemporary with Aeschylus lived 
Pindar, a Boeotian, the most famous of lyrists. Like Aeschylus he 
was nobly born; but he was also a priest by family right. We know 
him chiefly through his choral songs in honor of victors at the great 
national games; of other poems we have a few precious fragments, A 


his gens. 1 " < Alcmeonidle' p. P- »« *• Th. wm 

,h * '“"**'*“*'“•«* 

4 Ninety plays were ascribed to him by the ancients. Earlier drama; p, m, Hi, 
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yoyngrr * »mlrm|'^*rarv «a.i IU» * hv tides of tern, a lyric JhhI like 
Pindar, th»*ugh mfrnnf m ^nun 'ill*- iliHuvm, of a papyrus 
containing sesrral rutin *»h* **| ihi* |**t, ill addition to fragment*, 
muke* him 4 useful «*trtr l*»r lhr titllural history of tin* |*criod, On 
Arst hvlu*, I'mdar, and Ha* * hvtide* wr have to depend largely for 
knowledge of thr l*e*t thought ami sentiment of Athens and Hellas in 
the age of Huron, | hrjimti* lr* 4 and t'limm. 

Divine virtues of the aristocracy. In a small das* of Athenian 
noble*. ami m wider »mle* billon less |»rogrr%*tvr states, there sur¬ 
vived an mfrn*«U aristocrat** spun. which found brilliant expression 
in rindar I or the gl orv of In* class he has transmuted into excel¬ 
lence terrain blemishr* of thr older mythology, In the loves of gods 
for mortal w*tnrti he *rr% thr working of a liritrflernt purpose for 
grafting divine virtue* *»n the human rare From such unions sprang 
the he ft Mr* of old pattern* of manic virtue, Their natures were the 
heritage o! the famthe* wh oh thev founded and which formed the 
nohditv of nrn Ilellenii «»tatr I oftunatr |* the *ity ruled by such 
a Mimic " Ilapf»v it t a*rdartnon, blrssrd is Thessaly; in both 
rrignefh a r a* r sprung from «*ne nrr, from Heracles, bravest in tht 
fight ” 1 While the *mtthful ** n*n of site 11 a family wins the Pythian 
or the Obtnpn vntories whnh Pindar i.rlrbfalrs in song, Ids elders 
apply thrinnrlvr* to j*»lun« "Hit not »lr brethren also will we 
praitr Uiauie thev cedi and make great the Thessalians* common- 
wraith I or m the hand* of good men lirth thr good piloting of the 
i it ten wherein their father * ruled * 

Natural endowment versus acquired learning. In this aristo- 
rmtii jilidosophv of life a large place it inevitably held by natural 
endowment, a» ttsiOatlrtl with acquired shill, vet nothing can be 
achieved without tod M tty inlmro worth doth one prevail mightily; 
yrt whom hath but pfrerfa* U a vain man. and is fain now for this 
thing anil now again for that, art a sure step fdanneth he not St any 
time, hut hamUrth i mint less enterprise* with a purjicwe that schieveth 
naught”* ° If rmr tie I turn with rxrrllmt gifts, then may another 
who shaf|*etirth hi* natural edge i|eol him, CjcmI helping, to an 
exceeding weight «*f glory Without toil there have triumphed i very 
few”' ” Fault hath his several art; but in straight paths it be- 
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hoveth him to walk, and to strive hard wherein his nature setteth 
him. Thus worketh strength in act and mind in counsels."*: 

The noble youth. Even in youth is made manifest the righteous 
mind of the ideal lord: “ For he was a boy with boys, yet in counsels 
an old man of a hundred years. The evil tongue he robheth of its 
loud voice, and hath learned to abhor the insolent, neither will he 
make strife against the good, nor tarry when he hath a deed in hand. 
A brief span hath opportunity for man, but of him it is known surely 
when it cometh, and he waiteth thereon, a servant but no slave.’’* 

The nobility in war. Such men of noble heritage and athletic 
training stood ready in need to endure the brunt of battle for their 
country; and when bronze-shielded Ares has given one over to death, 
“ yet there remaineth for the valiant a recomjn'nse of renown. For 
let whoso amid the cloud of war from his beloved country wardeth off 
the bloody shower, and worketh havoc in the enemy’s host, know 
assuredly that for the race of his fellow-citizens he maketh their re¬ 
nown wax mightily, yea when he is dead even as while he was yet 
alive.” 10 

Public and social service. Constant, too, is he in worship " at all 
festivals of the gods; ” “devoted with guileless soul to peace and to 
the welfare of his state,” employing his wealth for the public good, 
in patronage of the arts cultivated by his class, and in hospitality. 

“ Sweet is his spirit toward the company of his guests, yea sweeter 
than the honey-comb, the toil of bees." u 

A social gathering. We catch interesting glimpses of this social 
life in the banquets of men. Ion, a poet of Chios, tells of such a 
social gathering which he attended at Athens when a boy. After the 
libation of wine to the gods, the guests asked Cimon to sing, and he 
complied with such success as to win the warm applause of the com¬ 
pany. Here was a man who had never studied music but who, to 
amuse his fellow-guests, was willing to sing — probably a rollicking 
sailor-song. Afterward he told the company the cleverest thing he 
had done in his life — how in the division of spoils he had outwitted 
the wily Ionians under his command. 1 ’ But the joy of one of these 
banquets, and the dreams stimulated by wine, Bucchylides has well 
described: — 


8 Nem. I. 25 ff. 

8 Pyth. iv. 281 ff. 

10 hth. vi. vl. 26 ff. 

11 nth. II. 35; 01 . Iv, 15 ff. 

12 ff. Civ. no. 85 (Ion); StMlmbrotu*, In Pint On 
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“ When as the cups go swiftly round, a sweet subduing power warms the 
heart, and blending with the gifts of Dionysus, a presage of the Cyprian god¬ 
dess flutters the mind. That power sends a man’s thoughts scaring; straight¬ 
way he is stripping cities of their diadem of towers,— he dreams that he 
shall be monarch of the world; his halls gleam with gold and ivory; over the 
sunlit sea his wheat-ships bring wealth untold from Egypt — such are the 
raptures of the reveller’s soul.” 13 

Cimon, youth and man. As a young man Cimon had acquired 
an unenviable reputation for disorderly habits and.excesses in drink; 
handsome enough with his tall stature and thick curly locks, he dis¬ 
played but a dull wit and won no better nickname than simpleton; 
yet in later years he developed a noble character, able in command 
by land or sea, incorruptible, public-spirited, social and generous. 
Any demesman was at liberty uninvited to pluck his fruit or sit at 
his table; and whenever he went through the streets he was accom¬ 
panied by servants who distributed clothes and money among the 
needy citizens. 14 

The social side of Themistocles. Themistocles, on the other 
hand, a man of superior dignity and of vastly greater mental power, 
lacked the faculty of unbending at social gatherings. Delighting in 
hospitality, he gave sumptuous banquets; and though he did not ven¬ 
ture to sing to his guests, he kept in his home a famous lyrist for 
their entertainment. His social field, however, was the market-place 
and the Pnyx. There he met the citizens and saluted each one by 
name; and they, pleased with this individual attention, thought there 
was no man in the world like Themistocles. They readily brought 
him their disputes for arbitration; and in such cases he always 
showed himself a just judge. 15 Again when as general he was asked 
to break the law for the benefit of his friend Simonides, he replied: 
“You would be no good poet if you composed contrary to metrical 
rules, and I no good magistrate, if I should grant a favor in viola¬ 
tion of the laws.” 16 It was this reputation, rather than that given 
him by enemies, which caused Hellenic states to choose him arbitra¬ 
tor of their disputes. 17 

. Democratic tendency of society; Aeschylus. In Athens thought 
and custom gravitated irresistibly toward democracy. The great rep- 

13 Bacchyl. Frag. 16. 

i4Plut. Cim. A f., 10 f., Arist. Const. Ath. 27. 

15 Plut. Them. 2, 5, 17 f., 21 f. 

l6Plut. Them. S. 

17 P. 201. 
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resentative of the tendency was Aristeides, whose whole heart was in 
the work of social and political equalization, whereas Themistocles, a 
man of aristocratic taste, championed the cause as a means to the 
aggrandizement of his state. In literature Aeschylus, though a 
eupatrid, glows with a passion for freedom and gives his sympathy 
without reserve to the lowly. Against the aristocratic tradition which 
made the eupatrid good and god-beloved and the poor base and 
vicious, Aeschylus upholds a more rational view of right and wrong 
and of their reward and punishment “ Wealth is no protection for 
a man who in full-fed insolence kicks into annihilation the mighty 
altar of Justice; but the resistless child of Ate tempts him on. . . . 
To his prayer no God lends an ear, but destroys the unjust man” 18 
In the poor no less than in the rich live virtues: — 

Justice shines in smoke-grimed homes and honors the life that is righteous. 
With averted eyes she leaves the gold-bespangled palaces by polluted hands 
defiled, and goes to the abode that is holy, not reverencing the power of 
wealth sealed with spurious renown; and all things she guides to their ap¬ 
pointed end. 19 

He makes us understand the feelings of a woman who has been taken 
captive in war, enslaved, and subjected to injustice and brutality: — 

And I — the Gods have crushed me in the fall 
Of my far-off war-leaguered home, 

Have hailed me from my father’s house a thrall, 

Unto an evil doom. 

And I must brook the brutal recklessness — 

My life is not mine to control — 

Which calls injustice justice, must suppress 
The loathing of my soul. 20 

Such sentiments had their effect upon his audience. Perhaps his 
greatest social interest was in woman, whose traditional standing in 
society was now suffering impairment. 

The social standing of women. Their social power. We have 
seen the great families of Athens connecting themselves closely with 
one another by intermarriage. It was still no uncommon thing, too, 
for a noble to take a wife from abroad; in fact the number of great 
men descended from non-Athenian mothers in the period before and 

18 Aesch. Agamemnon, 381 ff. 

19 Aesch. Agam . 772-81; cf. Bacchyl. i. 49 ff, 

20 Aesch. Choephoroe (Libation-Bearers), 73-81. 
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immediately after the Persian war is remarkable. They include 
Cleisthenes, Miltiades, Cimon, and Themistocles. However these 
foreign women may have been received in society, they certainly 
brought no disgrace or political handicap upon their illustrious sons. 
The story that because of the foreign extraction of his mother, The¬ 
mistocles was baseborn is an idle tale — invented probably by some 
ignorant rhetorician. He was as thoroughly a citizen as Cleisthenes 
and Cimon, and had the same right to hold office. It was in full 
accord, too, with prevailing custom that he gave his daughter Italia 
in marriage to a citizen of Chios. 21 The women who were thus taken 
and given in marriage were not mere pawns on the political chess¬ 
board. Whether at Athens or among her neighbors, high-born ladies 
were freer and wielded greater social influence in this aristocratic 
period than did those of the Periclean age and after. This fact 
is noticeable in the pages of Herodotus, who having breathed the 
same aristocratic atmosphere, has been able to appreciate the power of 
woman in the earlier history of his race. We find the same condition 
reflected in the poetry of the age. In the opinion of Bacchylides 
Aegina could have no greater praise than the patriotic songs of her 
girls: 

“ Yea, and thy glory is a theme for the high vaunt of some maiden, as 
oft with her white feet she moved o’er thy sacred soil, bounding lightly 
as a joyous fawn toward the flowery hills with her glorious neighbors and 
companions. And when they have crowned themselves with wreaths of 
young flowers and of reeds, in the festive fashion of their isle, they hymn 
thy power, O queen of the thrice hospitable land.” 22 

Undomestic women. The lyrics of Pindar now extant are not 
such as to light up for us the family circle; but heie and there we 
discover in them a gleam of life within the household. Of un¬ 
domestic women the Greeks had examples among the goddesses — 
especially military Athena and huntress Artemis. Naturally they 
reappear in myths, and the type seems familiar to the poet. Such 
was Cyrene who “ loved not the pacings to and fro before the loom 
nor the delights of feasting with her fellows within the house; but 
with bronze javelins and a sword she fought against and slew wild 
beasts of prey; yea and much peace and surety she gave thereby to 
her father’s herds.” 23 More frequent were the girls whose young 

21 Birth of Cimon; Plut. dm. 4. Of Themistocles; Plut. Them. 1. Such marriages 
were in good standing till 451; see p. 292. Italia; Plut. Them. 32. 

22 Bacchyl. xii. 77 ff. 

23 Pind. Pyth. ix. 18 ff. 
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minds were entranced by the beauty and the prowess of the youthful 
athlete. Not seldom, in sons, was the bride a prize in foot or 
chariot race. 2 * The social freedom of her sex was such as to admit 
of “ a wedlock in which hearts are wedded,” graced with ** marriage 
tables and the sound of many voices in hymeneal song, such as the 
bride’s girl-mates are wont to sing at eventide with merry min¬ 
strelsy.” 2 " The ideal woman is the mother of warriors and athletes, 
the mistress of a household, wherein “abideth love steadfastly.” 
This ideal may well have been realized in the life of ('imon and his 
wife Isodice, of whom he was passionately fond, and whose death left 
him inconsolable. A t>oet friend tried in elegies to moderate his 
grief. 2 ® The fact that poetry could be devoted to such a purjwse may 
be placed among the indications of a higher social regard for woman 
than can be proved for the following generation. Similarly the wife 
of Themistocles had her own way with her husband, if indeed then! 
be a grain of truth in the anecdote which represents Themistocles as 
speaking thus to his young son: ** You have more power than any¬ 

one else in Greece; for the Athenians command the rest of the Greeks, 
I command the Athenian'.,, your mother commands me, ami you com¬ 
mand your mother.” 27 

The emancipated woman; Elpinice. The social freedom of 
young women. An example of the “ emancipated wt*man," strong 
of character and a power in politics, yet doubtless personally win¬ 
some, was Elpinice, sister of Cimon. Cullias the wealthy, falling in 
love with her, obtained her hand in marriage. She charmed the 
famous painter Polygnotus, who introduced her jtortruit among the 
Trojan matrons in one of his great mural scenes. As an example of 
her political influence we may cite the fact that she successfully inter¬ 
vened with Pericles in favor of her brother when he was prosecuted.** 
A woman who thus freely walked in public could not escnjtc the 
vile tongues of slander. We may feel confident, however, that her 
freedom wrought her no actual harm. It is significant, too, that there 
remained even in this age at least occasional lovemaking and court¬ 
ship preliminary to marriage. This was true not only of Elpinice but 
of Themistocles’ daughter. Of two rivals the father favored tire 
man of worth, rather than the one who was wealthy, explaining that 


UPyth. lx. 117 f.; x. 59: 01. I. 69 8. 
« Ol. vl! Unit.): Pyth. li. 16 ft. 

26 Flut tim, 4, 

27 Flut. Them, 18; Cato Mai 8. 

28 Flut. Cim, 4, 14; FcricU*, 1& 
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In- preferred a titan without riche* to riches without a man.** The 
presence of daughter* at banquets given by their father is reflected in 
a drama of Aeschylus: 

At*, tiftrll 4 t*t| itflrtl, 

Hut! t»rr **rr n tulU ihr illrtl ft* ihr glad mitpauring 
Of lirr 4i*»*g* by lb** lahlr UnMilIrl'lattrii, 

Whrti Ihr winr ttri»j *4 wrrr ami ihr jmrr-v«kr*l midden 

Cillrt! ttravrn # Mr**mgjt in rhanu adoring. 310 

t T mlfr thr*** i in umifnmr* a girt, white wilting la submit to the 
inevitable, might hot*’ for a itmgcmal mate and for happiness in 
marriage: 

Ah hu*!** —whit iItim Fair mrinrife t*» bring even thru and none other 
tmi«l nrrit* ItrlUlr 

*rhr |>itr)>tt«r dr*ignr«l nf ihr mighly mim! nf £ru* none ercnieth nor tumeth 
4 «iitr 

Vri 11 th 4 i my fair, llt^i my wrdtlrii #t<*ir might now it the but lie peace 
llitl blla* 

Sm h it m4tty i rnttuAft baft* known rrr this* 11 

•| t„ V dusild have a voice, therefore, to choosing their husbands. 
The idea uf f.mlallv tnntprlling girl* to marry men they abhor, whom 
to e>i a|*' tbev wmdd gladly tine. t* denounced in the strongest terms 
l,y ,\< s« hvtu< 11 This ja*'« must have had an opportunity to study 
women, oidv i***ible on tbr assumption that they mingled socially 
with men. and he must have found rmrllmt material for his dramatic 
| tt ,rtraits Hi* strongest human t harm ter is a woman, Queen C'lytem- 
nestra, who possessed great inlrllnlual strength ami a " mnn's-way 
planning, hoping heart " In lulling her husband she l»ut served as a 

link in the resistless ihain of hhaal revenge. 

Social forces for the seclusion of women. Hut the honorable and 
relatively free place of wianan in society was not assured. I here 
were forces at work for her sre fusion, which likewise find a mouth¬ 
piece in one of the characters of Aeschylus; " Never, either iti 
trouble or in dear prosjieritv mav 1 have to dwell with womankind. 
For if they have the upjeer hand thrir effrontery is such that one can* 
not keep their cotn|>»ny, and if they am in frar, they are a yet greater 
nuisance to the state, , , . Matter* nut of doors are the care of the 
men let not a woman have a voice in them; Keep you at f 10 ™® 

!• *iM» tk*m IV 
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and thus cause no further mischief.” 33 An objection to her having a 
hand in affairs was found in certain alleged defects of her character: 
“ It is natural to the impulsive character of woman to assent to what 
is pleasing in preference to what is certainly known. Too credulous 
the boundaries of her mind and encroached on by swift inroads; and 
a report spread by her perishes by a quick fate.” 34 

Dawn of a masculine age. After these restrictions on her activ¬ 
ity the next step was to rob woman of her motherhood. Contrary 
to the principle of Attic law that the son could be alienated from the 
mother by no legal process whatsoever, the Apollo of this generation 
declares the son to be of no kin with the mother — the father to be 
the only parent I 35 At hand was the hard masculine age of Pericles, 
whose political intensity reduced woman and homelife to a minimum. 
In keeping is the strongly masculine character of Athena. As presi¬ 
dent of the tribunal that voted the acquittal of Orestes for the murder 
of his mother, she renders her opinion in the following words: — 

“ With me it rests to give my sentence last. 

I to Orestes’ cause shall add this vote; 

For mother is there none that gave me birth. 

I am wholly — save for marriage — with the male 
With all my soul; I take the father’s side. 

Of so much less account I hold the death 

Of her who slew her lord, the household’s head .” 36 

The family. The hereditary curse. In spite of tendencies 
detrimental to woman the family remained a sacred institution, whose 
religious object was the worship of the dead and of the other house¬ 
hold gods. It is meet that men grieve for the ills of their house, love 
their kin, and honor their parents next to God; “ even as the father’s 
soul warmeth for his lawful son, and he prayeth that his children’s 
children preserve and with acquired glory amplify the honors of the 
family.” 37 Any disturbance of this harmony is monstrous. “ If 
there be enmity between kin, the Fates stand aside and would fain 
hide the shame.” 38 Most heinous is the shedding of kindred blood. 
Ixion, the Cain of Hellenic legend, the first to commit this awful sin, 
chained in punishment to a winged wheel, writhes in everlasting 
agony . 39 Far from being pardonable, this crime grows and pro- 

33 Aesch. Seven against Thebes, 187 ff. 

34 Aesch. Agam. 483 ff. 

35 Aesch. Eumenides, 657 ff. 

36 Aesch. Eum. 734 ff. Clytemnestra had killed her husband Agamemnon, father of 
Orestes* 

37 Pind. Nem . i. 81 f.; vii. 98 ff.; Ol x. 86 ff. 

38 Pyth. iv. 145 f. 

39 Pyth. ii. 21 ff. 
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duces other more terrible crimes. The house of Cadmus, founder 
of Thebes, is doomed to misfortune because it has offended the gods 
in various ways . 40 Oedipus, heir to the power and the woes of this 
stock, is driven unwittingly to the commission of a dreadful sin. He * 
suffers unspeakable agony of mind, and his children inherit the curse. 
His daughter Antigone is buried alive; his two sons kill each other 
in civil war; the whole family sinks to ruin. In this case the guilt, 
growing from generation to generation, brings its legitimate punish¬ 
ment. 

Salvation through suffering. But the gods are merciful and 
have provided a way of escape from sin. This principle is illustrated 
in the house of Agamemnon. His father had committed an enormous 
crime, and he had inherited the curse. By it he was driven madly to 
more serious offences. He sacrificed his own daughter Iphigeneia be¬ 
fore sailing to Troy; and after capturing the city, he violated the 
temples and altars of its gods. When, therefore, he returned home, 
he reaped his reward — stabbed to death by his wife Clytemnestra. 
Next their son Orestes, as the avenger of his father, murdered his 
mother. The guilt he had inherited brought forth this monstrous 
fruit. Then the Furies of his mother pursued him, tormenting him 
with the most intense suffering. But this agonizing experience 
brought him knowledge of the law of righteousness and of his duty to 
it; suffering taught him obedience. Thereupon he was purified by 
Apollo at Delphi, and acquitted by the council of the Areopagus 
sitting under the presidency of Athena. In this way the family was 
ultimately saved from the consequences of its guilt. 

Zeus has placed mortals in the path to wisdom, and has ordained that 
suffering bring instruction; for even in sleep the painful memory of woe, 
presenting itself to the heart, instils obedience, which comes thus to the 
unwilling; and surely this is a mercy of the gods who sit on their awful 
thrones with power to compel . 41 

By these means, with God’s aid, a family works out its own redemp¬ 
tion in suffering; but for future tranquillity there is need of resigna¬ 
tion; “We shall know our fate clearly with the morning dawn.” 42 
The growing love of peace. The tempering of justice with 
mercy, described above, is in keeping with a growing spirit of kindli¬ 
ness, which expresses itself in diverse forms. In truth we are sur- 

40 Aesch. Seven against Thebes, 681 f.; Choeph. 464 ff. 

41 Aesch. Agam. 175-82. 

42 Aesch. Agam. 252. 
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prised to discover in this martial age so much humanity, so strong 
yearnings for peace. In the poets there is less of the glory of war 
than of its cruelty and suffering. Aeschylus details the soldier’s 
hardships: 

Of travail might I tell, bleak bivouac, 

Of iron-bound coasts, hard-lying, groans on groans — 

Who knows how many? — though the straitened days. 

Then came new ills on land to vex us more; 

Hard by our foes’ walls through the nights we lay; 

And dews from heaven, and reek of marshy mead 
Down drizzled, clammy-cleaving, rotting vest, 

And making man’s hair like a wild beast’s fell. 

But O to tell of winters that slew birds, 

By snows of Ida made intolerable, 

Of heats when on his midnoon couch the sea 
Unrippled sank and slept, and no breath stirred . 48 

Inconceivably horrible is the sacking of a city: — 

Pitiable it is to thrust down to Hades this venerable city captive of the 
savage spear, shamefully wasted in crumbling dust by the Achaean chief, 
Alas that maids and matrons, their vesture rent, he dragged away by the 
hair as horses by the mane, while the people with mingled wailing* meet 
their doom and in their midst the rifled city cries aloud: ** I dread your 
evil fate ! n Sad that tender girls unwed should exchange the shelter of their 
homes for the bitter path of slavery — Shall I not count the dead in better 
plight than they? 

Many are the ills a conquered city suffers. This man drag* one captive, 
another he murders, that quarter he sets in flames. The whole town is 
sullied with smoke, and Ares, raving wild, fans the dame, violating religion . 44 

The poet grieves, too, with those at home for the dear ones lost 
in battle: 


Alas and alas for thy tale of these, 

Dear friends sea-whelmed tossed to and fro, 

Dead forms that sway with the tumbling mm 
In their endless ebb and Bowl . . . 

They are mangled in dread sea-whlrlpiti wild, 

And the flesh that we loved is torn 
By the dumb-lipped child of the Undefiled! 

For its Lord doth the void home mourn; 

And the childless fathers cry 
In a passion of agony, 

As the stroke that hath fallen from on high 
Now first to their ears is borne . 48 

The chafing of the people under miseries caused by needless wars, 

48 Aesch. Agam, 555-66. 

44 Aesch. Seven, 320-45. 

45 Aesch. Pers. 274-7, 576-83, 
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their hatred of the magistrates who were responsible far these suf¬ 
ferings, 4 * made for peace, whose coming appears, 11 even as after the 
wintry gloom, in the dowry months, the earth hlossometh with red 
roses/" Consistently the poet prays God to defer unto the utter¬ 
most an impending trial of valor against foreign spears and to u grant 
unto the sons of the men of Aetna for long time a portion in good 
laws, and to make their |>eop!e to dwell among the glories that the 
citizens have won/" 4H 

% * Yea, and Peace, mighty Goddess, brings forth wealth for mortals, 
and the flowers of honied song; her gift it is that thigh-flesh of oxen 
and of fleecy sheep is burnt to the gods in yellow flame on carven 
altars and that youths disjKjrt themselves with Itodily feats, and 
with flutes and revels. The webs of red-brown spiders arc on the 
iron-bound handles of shields; sharp-pointed spears and two-edged 
swords are a prey to rust. No blast of bronze trumpet is heard; 
sleep of gentle spirit, that comforts the heart at dawn, is not stolen 
from the eyelids.. Joyous feasting abounds in the streets, and songs 
in praise of youth flume forth/* iM "(). kindly Peace, daughter of 
Righteousness/* exclaims Pindar, M fhoU that nuikest cities great and 
boldest the supreme keys of counsels and of wars . , . thou knowest 
how alike to give and take gentleness in due season. Thou also if 
any have moved thy heart unto relentless wrath, dost terribly confront 
the enemy’s might, and sinkest Insolence in the sea/* m 

Rtligion; One Supreme Being. Not only the growing kindliness 
of the age hut also its religious spirit found their clearest expression 
in the iwets, especially in Pindar and Aeschylus. The former was 
more conservative, the latter more progressive; yet Ixith hold to the 
hereditary faith of their race, exalted and purified by splendid in¬ 
telligence and brilliant imagination, In touch with the lies! thought 
of the age, they can only conceive of Gcal as supreme above a host of 
celestial spirits; ~ 


Hear, thou whose thoughts are from time* eternal, 
ftcun, hteimrr and bleated, Creator Nupern&t? 

Thou art throned where the lordship of none thou obeyest 
firnntth no stronger thy urepter thou iwayeit , . , 

What |*ur|Hwe soever thy spirit mm e I vet h, 

The tired, a* the word, thine hand achieved*. 6 * 

4* Am h, A&im OS If, 
emit ini m m* t, 

4* 

4 * 

m 
m 
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His knowledge is equally unlimited, “ If a man thinketh that in 
doing aught he shall be hidden from God, he erreth.” A|iollo 
beside his unerring father, 44 giveth heed to his own wisdom, his mind 
that knoweth all things; in lies it hath no part* neither in act nor in 
thought may god or man deceive him.” 8:1 At the everlasting cen- 
trestone of deep-murmuring Earth,” thou foretellest the future; and 
44 what shall come to pass and whence it shall be thou discemest per- 
fectly.” 64 

The gods are pure. The stories of the shameful doings of the 
heavenly powers are false tales cunningly devised. Such is the story 
that the gods once feasted on the shoulder of a 1 h>>\ served up to 
them by the father. “ But to me it is impossible to call one of the 
blessed gods cannibal.” 88 Similar fictions are the stories of their 
wars with one another. 44 O my mouth, fling this tale from thee; 
for to speak evil of gods is hateful wisdom, and loud and unmeasured 
words strike a note that trembleth upon madness. Of such things 
talk thou not; leave war of immortals and all strife aside.” m God 
is not only pure but the author of all good, 44 From thee, O Zeus, 
cometh to mortals all high excellence; longer liveth their bliss who 
have thee in honor; ” 87 “ from gods come all means of mortal 
valor, hereby come bards and men of mighty hand and eloquent 
speech.” 88 44 The happiness that is planted by the favor of the gods is 
most abiding among men.” 80 44 It liehooveth thee therefore, even in 
the midst of triumph*” to pray that 44 the favor of God be unfailing 
toward the fortune of thee and thine.” m 
The poetry and thought of Pindar and Aeschylus. Pindar 
and Aeschylus combine* in the highest degree, power, splendor, and 
sublimity; both walk on a high plane of religious and moral purity. 
But the Pindaric glitter reflects the glory of earth and of the gods who 
live no higher than Olympus/whereas the words of Aeschylus spring 
from a loftier spiritual and moral inspiration. Yet mark the mod¬ 
esty of the one in contrast with the almost pompous pride of the 
other. Aeschylus, as his epitaph teaches, wished to be rcnwmlxrrcd 

S2 Pindar, 01. i. 66 t 

83 Pyth , ill 27 ft. 

34 Pyth. vi. 3 f.; ix. 48 f. 

65 01. i. S3. 
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not by his splendid dramas, but by his part in the battle of Mara¬ 
thon : — 


This tomb the dust of Aeschylus doth hide — 

!'',u|>honon’s son and fruitful (Ida's pride; 

How famed his valor Marathon may tell,— 

And long-haired Medea, who knew it all too well. 

In Pindar's mind the glory of the games is equalled only by the 
poet’s art. His own calling he esteems strove the statuary’s skill: — 
“ No sculptor I, that I should fashion images to rest idly on their 
pedestals," His words art* things of winged life and fleet motion: 
now honey hees flitting from tale to tale, now bronze-tipped javelins 
hurled from the hand, or darts shot from the Muses’ far-delivering 
bow, now rushing waves or a gale of glorious song*" His finished 
jroem he uptlv compares to a majestic palace, whose marbles glitter 
in the sunlight: “Golden pillars will I set up in the porch of the 
house of my song, as in a stately palace-hall; for it l>eseemeth that 
in the forefront of the work the entablature shoot far its splen¬ 
dor.” "' I A minstrel of inlrorn genius, be is like the swift eagle, who 
loves the lone trosom of the cold ether, while far txdow flock his 
rivals, men of acquired cleverness merely; "strong in the multitude of 
words, they are but crows that chatter vainly in strife against 
the divine bird of Zeus." “ 

Fink Akth 

Importance of the age in art. The age was ns notable for the 
fine arts as for lyric and dramatic poetry. In the history of art it is 
designated as a “ transition," from the archaic style to the perfection 
of the Periclean age."® All stages of growth, however, are transitions; 
and the art of the war generation had as positive merits as any other. 

In our jHilitical study of the Athens of this generation we have 
noticed the fortification of the city as a jwditical necessity, leaving 
its adornment for consideration as an element of culture. The dwell¬ 
ings of the citizens, even of the wealthy, remained modest in size and 
simple in adornment: “In private life they practised so great modera¬ 
tion that even if any of you knew which was the house of Aristcides 

*1 Ntm v. I f. 

m t*fth I 44; * 5J t i 01. Is, t ff ; Nm, vl. 39 . 33. 
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or Miltiades or any of the famous men of old you would find it no 
more portentous than any of its neighbors.” "" This quotation 
from Demosthenes epitomizes the character of the great men of the 
Marathonian generation who merged their personality in the citizen 
body. The most liberal patrons of art were Themistucles and Cimon. 
The former with his own means built near his residence a shrine to 
“best counselling” Artemis," 7 and began preparing the summit of 
the Acropolis to serve as the sacred precinct of Athena’s temples. 
Then from the sale of spoil and captives taken at Kurymedon Cimon 
built the huge retaining wall along the south edge, which gives the 
hill its present steepness on that side and greatly enlarges the area of 
the summit. Under his supervision, too, was erected, from the spoils 
of the conflict with Persia a colossal bronze statue of Athena on the 
Acropolis, to the west of the old Athena temple, which the Persians 
had left in ruins. The goddess stood erect, clad in full armor; 
her spear, grasped in hand, rested upright on the ground. The 
visitor to Athens, sailing to Peiraeus past Sunium, was made aware 
of this Athena by the gleam of the sun on her first known work of 
Pheidias, the most celebrated sculptor of all time."* 

Market-Place (Agora). In the lower city Cimon devoted most of 
his attention to the market-place, which lay north of the Areopagus. 
Here in his age, and probably under his administration, the Athenians 
erected their Council Hall for the sessions of the Five Hundred, the 
Rotunda for the prytaneis, and other public buildings. Farther to 
the north, probably lx>rdering the market on the west, was placed the 
King’s Porch and opposite it on the east side, the Painted Porch. 
The former may have survived the Persian devastation, the latter 
was erected by a kinsman of Cimon. In the former the King held 
office and the Council of the Areopagus met in sfiecial sessions,** 
The plan of these early porches is not known. If, as has liccn 
reasonably conjectured, the Roman basilica — name and form — was 
derived from the Royal porch — Basileios, Basil ike — at Athens, we 
must assume for the Athenian model an oblong building with an 

flfl Demosthenes, Olynthiae Orations, lit. 25, 

67 Plut, Arist. 25. Artemis Aristoboule; Plot, Them . 22. 
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Gardner, Anc. Athens, 214. Pans, 1, 2. 
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interior colonnade and possibly, in addition, a portico on the side 
that faced the market, 70 

Polygnotus, “ Battle of Marathon.” Part of the interior mural 
space was occupied by frescoes; and the work of the Painted Porch 
was done by Polygnotus of Thasos, whom Cimon had invited to 
Athens, and with whom other artists collaborated. The most famous 
of these pictures was the Battle of Marathon, which included among 
the combatants portraits of the polemarch Callimachus, of Miltiades 
and Aeschylus. 71 Polygnotus was the first great Hellenic painter. 
No copy of any of his works has survived, and in truth we have lit¬ 
tle knowledge of his technique, or apart from vase decoration, of 
Greek painting in general. Undoubtedly he introduced the art of 
frescoing from Ionia, where it may have survived even from M innun 
times. For the social condition of artists in that age it is significant 
that he was a man of noble birth and of ample fortune, who wrought 
for the love of art and for the honor of the city he heljied adorn.” 
His art so far as we can judge, was simple,— with but u faint sug¬ 
gestion of perspective,— yet dignified and noble like the sculptures 
and dramas of the period. 

Shade trees; booths and shops. Other buildings in and alxiut 
the market-place need not detain us here. The plane trees planted by 
Cimon in the open space, quite as much as the porticoes, afforded a 
welcome protection from the heat and glare of the sun. The south¬ 
ern part of the area served chiefly political uses; the northern, trade. 
Dealers in bread, cheese, garlic, fish, wine, and other food stuffs, in 
pots and pitchers, in oils, perfumes, and 1 sinks, had their several 
wicker booths, closely crowded here; and the noises of hawkers and 
customers, as they bartered and jangled, were like unto the uproar of 
Pandemonium. In the afternoon trade yielded to lounging, swia! 
talk, and philosophic discussion. Nearby were the shops of barters, 
perfumers, shoemakers, and other tradesmen and to them the Athen¬ 
ians resorted in the evening for meeting friends and making new 
acquaintances. 78 

Theseus and the Theseum, Another building erected in the 


70 The fact that it was used at an office la evidence that It waa In pan a room enclosed 
by walls, though it may have been simpler than the Roman basilica. 

71 Paus. i. 1.1 3 f. 


72 Plut. Cim, 4. 
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lower l ily in this peruxl deserves consideration. When C'imon had 
conquered Seyms, In- brought home from that island what purjmrted 
to Ik* the lames of the hero Theseus after they had rested there four 
hundred years. In pursuance of a Delphic oracle, he built, east of 
the market-place a shrine to Theseus, in which these relics were de- 
jKJsited. " His tomb is a place of refuge for slaves and for all the 
|KK>r and oppressed, IxYnuse Theseus in life was the champion 
and the avenger of the jxx»r, and always kindly hearkened to their 
prayers.” M It was in keeping with the humane spirit of the age, 
descriited alnive, that the Athenians transformed this mythical hero into 
a sympathetic protector of the lowly, The same process of thought 
made him the creator of his country’s lilierty, the founder of democ¬ 
racy. 

The Academy, Lastly among Cimon’s works may be mentioned 
his improvement of the Academy, a precinct of Athena on the banks 
of the (Yphissus northwest of Athens. A gymnasium had stood 
there from the age of the tyrants, but the sjtot was dry and unsheltered. 
C'imon converted it into a public garden, well watered and shaded 
with planes, elms ami other trees, under which were pleasant walks.’ 6 
There the Athenian 1k»v was wont " to run races Ixmcath the sacred 
olives along with some modest age-fellow; crowned with white olives, 
redolent of yew and careless ease and of leaf-shedding white poplar, re¬ 
joicing in the season of spring when the plane-tree whispers to the 
elm,” " 

Temples and sculpture. While in our study of this age our in¬ 
terest has cent ml in Athens, we must lantr in mind that equal or even 
greater public improvements were Is*ing made throughout Hellas, 
that thus far Athens mrived much more from the rest of Hellas than 
she gave, that she had neither temples nor works of utility that could 
compare with those of Acragas and Syracuse, already mentioned. 
Argma. too, had a lieautiful temple, apparently to a local goddess 
Aphuia, built alxiut the time of the battle of Salami* and a quarter of 
a century later was finished the great temple to Ecus at Olympia, AH 
these shrines had their decorative scultpures, often symbolical of the 
recent struggle for frmlnm. Great gain* were made in the representa¬ 
tion of the human form. The anatomy of the body was now vastly 

l« rim n»t *; Hut to ; it, i'auk l IJ. J; 3ft 4. 
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better known; and the fixedness of attitude anti expression yielded 
to mobility and life; monotony of |»sture gave way to variety, 
Myron. The greatest artistic achievement of the age is to be 
credited to Myron of Athens, the most famous of athletic sculptors. 



CHARIOTEER AT DEI.PHI 


We know him best from his Discobolus, a bronze statue, several 
marble copies of which are extant. As a piece of sculpture can rep- 
““ but * *«itude. It mu,, tell to .tor, l, . 
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This problem Myron was the first to solve. His Discobolus stands 
“ at the top of the swing,” with every muscle at its utmost tension, 
the laxly wonderfully contorted yet pleasing in its naturalness and 
harmony. We read in the momentary attitude the entire story of the 
“ record-breaking ” throw. A defect, to lx* made good by later artists, 
is the calmness of the face, wholly out of keeping with the violent 
tension of the Ixxly. 

The Charioteer of Delphi. With this piece we may contrast 
another work of the age by an unknown, non-Athenian artist — 
the bronze statue of the Charioteer of Delphi. Associated with it 
originally were a chariot and hair, The quiet dignity of bearing and 
the intelligent face, full of character and reserved strength indicate no 
ordinary jockey but a man fit to take part in the counsels of state; 
for in thin age even kings did not despise the rule of charioteer. 
It is undoubtedly the most excellent bronze Greek statue in exist¬ 
ence. 

The spirit of the age. The last two works mentioned represent 
contrasting asjxxts of the same great age — tremendous force kept 
well in hand and austere dignity. These heroic qualities, subordinat¬ 
ing prettiness, characterize the Maruthoniun warriors who dominated 
the generation. Hack of their loud utteranee and stiff stride is the 
stout heart and the high purjKJse, If a law of development has 
brought nixxit this harmonious relation of the fine arts Inhuman char¬ 
acter that fact can only lx* taken as evidence of the sjKintaneous and 
organic growth of Hellenic civilization, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE AGE OF PERICLES 
(I) IMPERIALISM 

I. Pol.ITICAl. ANI> Mll.tTABV 
461-445 

Athens, now independent of Sparta, builds up « new alliance, 
462-1. The Spartan insult to Athenian arm* hail paralyzed the 
Laconian faction within Athens, and had brought to the front the 
party of Themistocles and Kphialtes, which was Unit on making for 
their city an independent career in Hellenic |x>litic*. Under its con- 
trol Athens broke from the Lacedaemonian alliance, ami leagued her¬ 
self with Argos, a power unfriendly to Sparta, Having lived under 
a monarchy till after the Persian war, the Argives adopted a demo¬ 
cratic constitution patterned after the Athenian, and this reform pre¬ 
pared the way to a dose alliance. Thessaly, too, whose cities were 
generally governed by the old nobility, joined the new league, 
Alliance with Megara; control of the Corinthian gulf, 459. 
Soon afterward the democratic party in Megara got the up|wr hand 
and sought of Athens protection from her more |»wrrfu) neighbor 
Corinth, who was attempting forcibly to annex the little state, 
Athens welcomed the projxml; and by extending her protectorate 
over Megaris, acquired a commercial position on the Corinthian gulf. 
The arrangement secured for the new ally her independence and easy 
access to the Athenian markets, in which her people sold their garden 
products and their manufactured wares, In the following year, when 
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the helots at Mount Ithome surrendered with the privilege of with¬ 
drawing from Peloponnese, Athens settled them at Naupactus near 
the mouth of the Corinthian gulf. She was ambitious to gain over 
this water the control which she already exercised over the Saronic 
gulf. Her principal motive to this policy was the further develop¬ 
ment of commerce with Italy and Sicily. 1 

War between Athens and the Peloponnesians, 458-449, The 
aggressions of Athens in these and in other quarters, however, stirred 
her rivals Corinth and Aegina to war. These two states, which had 
once enjoyed a commercial and naval superiority over Athens, now 
found their trade choked by the rise of Peiraeus and their very exist¬ 
ence threatened by Athenian ambition. Although most of her forces 
were engaged elsewhere, Athens was able to overwhelm the combined 
navies of the enemy, to besiege Aegina, and to defeat a Corinthian 
army which had invaded Megaris. At this time the fear of a gen¬ 
eral war with Peloponnese determined Athens to enter vigorously 



upon the construction of Long Walls, begun by Cimon, to connect 
the city with Peiraeus. 2 They ran parallel about four and a half 
miles in length and five hundred and fifty feet apart, thus enclosing 
a broad, strongly fortified road, from Athens to her chief source of 
supplies. 3 After this completion the City could never be effectively 

- 1 Thuc. i. 102 f.; Diod. xi. 78 f. 

. 2 Thuc. i. 104-7 (cf. 143; ii. 13); Diod. xi. 70, 78 f.; Plut. dm. 13. 

3 Thucydides, ii. 13, seems to speak of a third wall, extending from Phaleram to the 
city, and named accordingly the .Phaleric wall. It is a tenable theory that originally were 
built this Phaleric wall and the “North” Wall; that some years - afterward a “Middle” 
wall parallel to the “ North ” wall was constructed, thus making the two lines mentioned 
in Uie text; and that in the course of the Peloponnesian war the Phaleric line was aban- 
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besieged so long as her fleet held the sea. The enemy might invade 
Attica and destroy property, but could not hope to carry the walls by 
assault. Meanwhile the Athenians, dwelling in security, could subsist 
indefinitely on imported food. 

Battle of Tanagra and of Oenophyta, 457; alliance with Boeo- 
tia, Phocis, and Locris. This measure brought home to the neigh¬ 
bors of Athens, more forcibly than ever, the warlike intentions of 
the democratic city. The contagion of her aggressive spirit spread 
to her friends in Boeotia and Phocis, but moved her rivals to more 
energetic opposition. The Peloponnesian league introduced an army 
into Boeotia, to encourage the aristocrats of that country in their re¬ 
sistance to Athens, and especially to restore the Boeotian league under 
the supremacy of Thebes, who through Medism had lost her farmer 
leadership. The Athenians marched out to meet this army; and a 
fierce battle ensued at Tanagra. Having won the victory the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians returned home, leaving Thebes to defend her own suprem¬ 
acy. Two months lather the Athenians again took the field, overthrew 
a Boeotian army at Oenophyta, and made themselves masters of all 
Boeotia. Although in most towns they set up popular governments 
it seems clear that in some cases tfiey recognized and agreed to sup- 
port existing oligarchies. Phocis was already an ally. The Locriuns 
were coerced into the league, and compelled to give hostages.* 

New Athenian alliances in Pelponnese; fall of Aegina, 457-6, 
About the same time Athens conquered some territory from Corinth 
and won most of Achaea to her alliance. Already Troezen, in which 
from of old Ionian blood mingled witii Dorian, had cast her lot with 
the kindred city that seemed destined to sweep all eastern Hellas 
within the sphere of her hegemony. 

After a siege of two years Aegina surrendered, dismantled her 
walls, and entered the Delian confederacy, paying a tribute of thirty 
talents a year. 5 

Height of Athenian power on land, 456. The Long Walls were 


d< 8?u d, u Tl, S! e who hold this view find It exceedingly difficult to locate the Fhalerle wall 
pi^ k 8 n ** wan made to connect Athens with the east end of the bay of 

Phaleron has been abandoned; and the course traced by Judrirh (map p hi», thmiuh an 
improvement on the old view, still seems discordant with the statement of Thucydides. 
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now completed, and Athens was secure from every attack by land 
and sea. The imperial ambition of Pericles seemed to be wholly 
justified. In a period of five years Athens had built up a continental 
federation including parts of Peloponnese, extending continuously 
from the Isthmus to Thermopylae, and embracing intermittently the 
inconstant Thessalians. 6 Time for organizing this alliance bade 
fair to create a power on land superior to the Peloponnesian league. 

The Egyptian expedition, 459-4. The ambition of Athens, how¬ 
ever, exceeded her strength. While in need of all her forces at home, 
she had dared to continue on a large scale her operations against 
Persia. In 465 Xerxes closed his inglorious reign, murdered by his 
grand vizier, and was succeeded by a son, Artaxerxes, who was too 
good-natured and too feeble to maintain peace throughout the empire. 
His chief peril lay in the revolt of Egypt. Having previously sent a 
fleet of two hundred ships against Cyprus, Athens diverted a squad¬ 
ron of it to the support of the rebellion, in the hope of striking the 
king at the weakest point in his defence, and of gaining control of 
the rich Nile valley. After several years of campaigning with various 
fortune in the neighborhood of Memphis, the armament was destroyed, 
and few of the crews ever returned to their homes. An additional 
force of fifty triremes coming too late to their relief, suffered the same 
fate. At the smallest estimate this expedition entailed a loss of 
ninety ships with most of their crews. It was a terrible blow to 
Athens; and yet she could not rest till she had attempted to retrieve 
the disaster. 7 

Cimon’s expedition to Cyprus, 449; his death. After the battle 
of Tanagra, in which a hundred companions of Cimon had proved 
their loyalty and his by. heroism unto death, the great admiral was 
recalled from exile. In 450 he negotiated a five years’ truce with 
Sparta, and the next year led a fleet of two hundred ships to attempt 
once more the liberation of Cyprus. He died during the siege of 
Citium; but afterward his troops won a victory by land and sea. It 
was the last battle in the forty-years’ war between Hellas and Persia. 
The fleet returned home, however, without gaining any permanent 
advantage. The death of Cimon was an irreparable loss. He had 

. 6 A Thessalian troop sent to aid Athens at Tanagra deserted to the enemy; Thuc. i. 107'; 
cf. 111. 

7 Thuc. i. 104, 109; Diod, xi. 71. 4; 74, 2; Isoc. Peace, 86; at first 40 ships went to 
Egypt, and afterward 50; the remainder of the fleet won a naval victory off Phoenicia; 
Hicks and Hill, no. 26. 
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won more naval battles than any other Greek; under his command 
'Jhe Athenians attained to their widest dominion and to the height of 
;heir political efficiency. 8 

Peace with Persia, 448. It was his greatest praise that after his 
death Athens began negotiations with the Persian king for (xuice. 
The two great expeditions recently sent to the eastern Mediterranean 
a ad brought only loss and there seemed no hope of accomplishing 
anything by further effort. No one could take Cimon’s place, and 
.10 great advocate of offensive war against Persia remained. Evi¬ 
dently, too, Pericles began to recognize the limitations on the capacity 
of Athens, and preferred to husband her resources for the more imme¬ 
diate and narrow objects of his Aegean and jwninsular policies. 
Before his state could vie successfully with Persia for dominion in the 
eastern Mediterranean, it was necessary for her to build up a broader 
and stronger empire at the expense of her near neightsors. The 
Athenians, accordingly, despatched Callias, once the husband of 
Elpinice, to Susa to make peace. The proud king refused to acknowl¬ 
edge formally the cession of his Greek provinces in Asia Minor to 
Athens. He consented, however, to leave them undisturbed by land 
and sea. Athens, on her part, agreed to cease her attacks ujain the 
possessions of the Great King. Though dissatisfied with the slight 
toncession, the Athenians could only accept the terms. True, they 
vere no longer free to indulge in lucrative wars of plunder and in 
piracy upon the Persian domain; but henceforth they had unrestricted 
opportunity for commerce with Asia and Egypt, which had once 
onriched the Asiatic Greeks, and now promised larger returns than ag¬ 
gressive wars and buccaneering.” 

Battle of Coronea, 447; fall of the Athenian continental 
eague. While a certain advantage came to Athens from these 
eastern arrangements, she was unfortunate in the continental alliance 
•ecently formed. The Boeotian oligarchs whom Athens had exjoelled 
from their cities returned in force and defeated a small detachment 
of Athenians, taking most of them prisoners. To secure their release, 
Athens agreed to evacuate Boeotia. This action entailed the loss of 
Locris and Phocis. Soon afterward Euboea and Megara revolted, 
md a Peloponnesian army invaded Attica. Only the energy jmd 


8Thuc. i. 112; Plut. Cim. IS JVr, 10; Andoc, Prate, 4; Clod. *1. 86. I; *11. 2-4; 
’heopompus, PUG. , I. p. 293. 92; Anthal, Palat. vli, 296. 

9Thuc. via 54; plod. xll. 4. 4-4; Plot. Cim. 13 (citing the document); hoc. Paarg III 
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diplomacy of Pericles snatched his dtv from this extreme peril. 
The Spartan king withdrew, perhaps was bribed; Megara returned te 
the Peloponnesian league, and the Kuboic revolt was crushed."’ 

The Thirty Years’ Peace, 446 5. Pericles and his colleagues 
saw clearly the exhaustion of their state. The disaster in Egypt, the 
substantial failure of the great expedition to Cyprus, the heavy loss in 
men from the domestic wars, and the vast expense of all these under¬ 
takings had overstrained the ability of Athens and had necessitate! 
a breathing time." In 44 S, accordingly, after the Euboie campaign; 
the Athenians agreed with the Peloponnesians to a Thirty Years 
Peace on the basis of the status qua. Athens gave up all her re¬ 
cently ac quire d continental allies, retaining only Plataea and Naupac- 
tus. On the other hand, she received an acknowledgment of her 
maritime empire. Neither party was to interfere with the allies o' 
the other but each remained free to make treaties with neutral states 
The principle of the **open door" was established for their com¬ 
mercial relations; and it was agreed that disputes should be settle! 
by arbitration. The lark of a clear understanding as to the means 
and method of arbitration however rendered the last-mentioned artich 
inoperative. However faulty the terms, Itoth parties to the treaty 
freed from the heavy burden of the conflict, rejoiced in the advan¬ 
tages of mutual commerce, of internal recujieration and improvement 
promised them by the truce, ,a 

II. The Athenian Empire 

Completion of the change from confederacy to empire, about 
454, As the grand scheme of aggrandisement at the expense oi 
Persia and of Hellenic neighlnirs had for the time Iteing failed 
Pericles could now cherish no other political ambition than the mor 
thorough consolidation of the maritime alliance and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the city with a view to future efficiency. The policy of con¬ 
verting it into an empire, outlined by Aristeide* and developed bj 
Oman, was now brought to completion. One by one the Btatei 
had Iwen reduced to subjection, till only Chios, and Samoi 

remained free. They paid no tribute but furnished naval forces te 
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the wars waged under Athenian leadership. It was to their immediate 
interest to maintain the supremacy of Athens; hence they willingly 
stood guard for her over the empire and even favored the strengthen¬ 
ing of her power. Thus it was on the proposition of the Samians 
that the treasury was transferred from Delos to Athens. The failure 
of the Egyptian expedition and the existence of war with the Pelopon¬ 
nesians made this change a measure of precaution for the safety of 
the fund; but the event so increased the preponderance of Athens as 
to mark, better then than any other, the end of the transformation 
from confederacy to empire. The general congress which had long 
been insignificant, now wholly disappeared. Athens tweame the 
centre of the system, and Athena took the place of Apollo as its 
guardian deity. 18 

Use of the imperial funds; the tribute districts. It was the in¬ 
tention of Pericles to fulfil the duty of Athens toward the confederacy 
by policing the Aegean sea, and to use the remainder of the tributes 
for purely Athenian objects, including the payment of the citizens for 
civil as well as for military service and the erection of public works 
at the capital. For the more effective collection of tributes he di¬ 
vided the empire into five districts: Ionia, the Hellespont, Thrace, 
Caria, and the Islands. The levies were reapjwrtioned every four 
years by Athenian officials. In case an allied state felt itself un¬ 
justly assessed it could only petition for a reconsideration,* 4 

New treaties with individual states. Generally new treaties 
were made one by one with the individual states — im|K>sed by the 
Athenian government and formally accepted by the allies. In Kry- 
thrae, for example, a garrison was established, whose commander was 
virtually governor of the city. Under him was a council of a Hun¬ 
dred and Twenty, taken annually by lot from the citizens nliovc 
thirty years of age. All the Erythraeans swore to lie faithful to 
Athens and the annual council took oath not to revolt or to encourage 
rebellion. The courts of the city retained jurisdiction in ordinary 
capital cases as well as in lesser crimes. The city was to send sacri¬ 
ficial victims to the Panathenaea; and any Erythraean who chanced 
to be present at the festival was to have a share of the offering. The 
relations were to be not merely political, but religious and social. 
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The treatment of Chnlcis was somewhat more severe. 'Phe Eubocans 
had brought Athens into great danger by revolting at a critical mo¬ 
ment, and had wantonly massacred the crew of an Athenian ship. 
The worst offenders, including the knightly class in Chalcis, were 
exjwlled, and their lands occupied by Athenian colonists. 'Phe Chal- 
cidians were treated nearly the same as the Krythraeans; they were 
deprived, however, of the right to try capital cases, involving dis¬ 
franchisement, exile or death. Such offences had to lie brought before 
the Athenian courts. Other states were still more restricted in their 
jurisdiction. 'Phe Athenian colony planted in Histiaea had to send 
to the mother city all cases involving more than ten drachmas. 1 ® 
Extent of the imperial jurisdiction. Ground has been taken by 
some modem scholars that these restrictions applied not only to crimes 
but also to civil suits lie tween the memliers of the allied community. 
So much, however, can not be proved by the sources. Such a re¬ 
quirement, too, would seem an intolerable incubus u|x>n business, id- 
together inconsonant with the Athenian aim to foster prosperity 
throughout her empire. Op|K»nents of the Perielean policy naturally 
exaggerated the interference. Even on the most favorable interpre¬ 
tation, however, the number of cases brought to Athens was great. 
Any citizen of an allied state was liable to appear Indore an Athenian 
court as plaintiff or defendant, and this circumstance tended to foster 
in him a cringing spirit. " He is comjwiled to lielmve as a suppliant 
in the courts of justice, and to grasp the hands of the jurymen as they 
come in. For this reason the allies find themselves more and more in 
the jmsition of slaves to the Athenians." •* When no great interest 
of their own was at stake, the Athenian jurors were impartial. 
Conscious of their high calling as imiterial judges, they loved and 
followed justice for its own sake. 1 ’ On the common ground of 
Attic law, they met the allies as their equals; ** in the case of 
a community against an Athenian official, their sympathies gravitated 
inevitably toward the former. Thus it was that the majority received 
better justice from Athens than formerly they had from their own local 
courts: the masses were assured protection from their oligarchs. 1 * 
The masters of the empire were strict in collecting tribute and severe 
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in punishment of rebellion but gentle in their treatment of the loyal 
“ To maintain our rights against equals, to be politic with superiors 
and moderate toward inferiors is the way of safety." 20 

Imperial weights, measures, and coins. For commercial reasons, 
and quite as much through pride in their imperial rule, the Athenians 
forced their money as well as their weights and measures, upon the 
allies, whose local mints were restricted to small denominations. 
For Athens and the islands the standard was still silver; and the 
denomination most in use was the four-drachma piece (about seventy- 
three cents) with its archaic head of Athena and the owl, an honest 
though inartistic coin, as acceptable throughout the civilized world as 
French or British gold is today. In the Anatolian cities the standard 
was the electrum stater, usually worth twenty-five silver drachmas; 
for coins of this metal were essential to trade with the interior and 
the Pontic region. 21 The extension of Attic weights, measures, and 
coins, along with the Attic language and laws, pointed to the ultimate 
consolidation of the empire in a single state. This end, however, 
could only have been reached through the long continuance of the 
empire, 

Lack of representation in the government of the empire. Cit¬ 
izenship in the leading city no ally demanded, so fur as we know; 
and had it been offered, few perhaps would have accepted. In far 
later time the wholesale extension of the Roman franchise to the 
Mediterranean world did not prove an unmixed good, The funda¬ 
mental defect in the Athenian imperial system, however, is sufficiently 
obvious to us: the allies were given no ho;w of ever acquiring rep¬ 
resentation in the central government, but were convinced that Athens 
was bent on forever maintaining her place, not as president, but as 
master. Hence the political leaders of the allied states, with scarcely 
an exception, seized every opportunity to revolt. It was this weak¬ 
ness, accordingly, that made the system short-lived. As was formerly 
noticed, however, the concentration of political power in the leading 
city was due to the allies even more than to the Athenians,* 2 

Colonization of the empire. The policy of colonizing vacant 
lands of the empire with Athenians, begun by Cimon, continued under 
Pericles. Particularly the authors of rebellion were expelled, and 
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their lands occupied by Athenians. Colonies were established in 
Naxos, Andros, and Sinope — on the Black Sea — and elsewhere. 
The earlier settlement in Chersonese Pericles enlarged and fortified. 
“ By these means he relieved the state of numerous idle agitators, 
assisted the needy, and overawed the allies by placing his colonists 
near them to watch their behavior.” * a Under his administration at 
least six thousand 'Athenians were thus disjwsed of. The members 
of the colony, remaining Athenian, formed a self-governing com¬ 
munity. Relieved of service in die army, they performed garrison 
duty. The allies regarded these colonies as an encroachment ujwn 
their territory and a menace to such freedom as they still retained. 11 * 
Though a temjmrary grievance, the colonial jwlicy tended to Atticise 
the allies and had time allowed, would have served as a powerful 
fuctor in consolidating the empire into a single state. 

Material advantages brought by the empire. Athens brought 
to these subjects the blessings of (slice and protection. Under the 
aegis of a powerful navy the ships of her humblest ally could safely 
plough the sea to Egypt and Tyre, to Pontus, or to the Pillars of 
Heracles. Through imjHirtations the luxuries of other lands liecame 
common comforts. " The choice products of Italy and Sicily, of 
Cyprus and Egypt and Lydia, of Pontus ami Pelojionoese or wher¬ 
ever else it may lie. are all swept into one centre, through the sole 
means of the maritime empire." ,5 During a iieriod of sixty-seven 
years the prof mind <iuiet was disturbed by no invader and in most 
states, by no domestic war, Skilled industry flourished; farms were 
well stocked and fields well titled; ** in no jK*riexl of the world’s his¬ 
tory has this region developed so great a prosperity. 

The feelings of the allies. Under these circumstances the feelings 
of the allies toward Athens mingled good with ill. It was a griev¬ 
ance to carry their cases to Athens, and cringe like suppliants Iwfore 
the common men who composed the juries; a hardship to pay the an¬ 
nual tribute, although that was far less than would have been the 
cost of defending themselves however ineffectively. They felt sorely, 
too, the presence of Athenian garrisons, and they cherished the genu¬ 
ine Hellenic love of sovereign independence for their cities. Yet 
(xjsitive antipathy was limited to the old families whom the empire 
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had robbed of their political ascendancy and the scheming market¬ 
place politicians who saw in revolt their way to leadership in their 
states. The manufacturers and merchants, who paid the bulk of the 
tribute, must have been satisfied with the economic advantages as¬ 
sured them by Athenian rule; and the multitude in every state were 
loyal. “ At present,” said a speaker in the Athenian assembly, ** the 
popular party are everywhere our friends; they either do not join with 
the oligarchs, or if compelled to do so, they are always ready to 
turn against the authors of the revolt; hence in going to war with a 
rebellious state, you have the multitude on your side.” aT Paradoxi¬ 
cal as at first view it may seem, the empire, if we reckon by majori¬ 
ties, was a more voluntary system than had been the confederacy; 
it had become an organization, not only for protection from foreign 
enemies, but for the maintenance of democracy. 

The anti-imperialists (Little Athenians). The imperial aims 
of Pericles roused opposition at Athens. The banishment of Oman 
had disorganized the conservatives but after the jwace with Persia, 
his kinsman Thucydides, son of Melesias, gathered up the remnants 
of the party with a view to checking the schemes of Pericles. “ He 
did not allow the notables to mix themselves up with the jieople in the 
public assembly, as they had been wont to do, so that their dignity 
was lost in the masses; but he collected them into a separate laxly, 
and by thus concentrating their strength was able to use it to counter¬ 
balance that of the other party." 518 Though undistinguished in war, 
he was a better orator than Cimon and a far more expert politician. 
He charged against Pericles the negotiations with Persia as traitorous 
to Hellas, the tyranny over the allies, the transfer of the treasury to 
Athens and its use in decking out the city like a vain woman. His 
party began to call Pericles a New Peisistratus and to denounce him 
as a real tyrant. One of the comic poets asserted that the Athenians 
delivered into his hands: — 


The tribute from the towns, the towns themselves, 
The city-walls, to build or destroy. 

The right of making either peace or war, 

And all the wealth and produce of the land,** 


When, however, the conservatives appealed to ostracism, they were 
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rebuked by the banishment of their lender, and again were utterly 
disorganized. Pericles was therefore left unimpeded in his manage¬ 
ment of the empire. 1 "’ 

The revolt of Samos, 440-39. It was still no easy task to hold 
the empire together. Shortly after this ostracism trouble came froir. 
Samos, the state which had lawn among the first to enter the Confed¬ 
eracy and which had most strenuously upheld the Athenian power. 
It had gone to war with Miletus over the possession of Priene,— a 
remarkable circumstance in view of the fact that Miletus was depen¬ 
dent. The latter complained to Athens and Samos refused arbitra¬ 
tion, but revolted under the instigation of the oligarchs. The Per¬ 
sians offered the aid of a Phoenician fleet; Byzantium revolted in 
sympathy; the existence of the empire came into extreme peril, But 
the Athenians met the crisis with extraordinary promptness. Pericles 
besieged the island, bringing newly invented siege engines to bear 
U|mn the walls. After nine months it surrendered, and received the 
punishment formerly meted out to Naxos and Thasos. The empire 
emerged from the crisis more strongly cemented than before. The 
slain were given a magnificent funeral; and as Pericles descended 
from the speaker's stand after delivering the eulogy on the dead, the 
women of Athens crowned him with wreaths and ribbons like a vic¬ 
torious athlete, so highly did they value his service in that momentous 
campaign ." 1 

The Black tea region. The happy issue of this trouble left 
Pericles free to extend the prestige and j>ower of Athens to the coasts 
of the Pontus. Sailing thither with a large, splendidly equipped 
fleet, he awakened in the native princes a feeling of resjiect for Athens 
and won to her the allegiance of several Greek cities in that region, 
whose names appear thereafter in the lists of contributory states. 
On the south shore he planted Athenian colonies. Doubtless, how¬ 
ever, the chief object was to promote closer relations with a region 
on which Athens depended more and more for supplies — for wheat 
and fish, for ship timber, metals, dyes, hides, slaves, and other com¬ 
modities, Not merely the products of the sea and its coasts were thus 
brought to Athens and her neighbors but also those of the distant 
interior; for from Olbia on the northern Pontic shore extended a great 
caravan route northeastward to the Ural mountains and thence toward 
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the rising sun through central Asia to the Itorders of China. From 
these regions were imported furs, drugs, and gold. 4 * 

The founding of Thurii, 446. Still earlier, Pericles, following 
the path marked out by Themistoeles, and adding (xilitical to com 
mercial relations with the West, had begun to contract alliances with 
the states of Sicily and Magna Graecia. Great expectations centred 
in the colony of Thurii sent out by him to the territory of Syluiris, 
a city which had been totally destroyed by the men of Croton. The 
country was marvellously fertile, and Pericles may well have ho|ied 
to make the new city the great commercial depot of Athens in the 
West. In composition, however, Thurii was a pan-Hellenic founda¬ 
tion, to which the Peloponnesian states, as well as those of the Athen¬ 
ian empire, contributed settlers. Here, in fact, was a scheme of 
Pericles by which he hofied to coin Hellenic acknowledgment of the 
leadership of Athens. 

A model city. Thurii was to lie in every sense a modern city. 
Hippodamus, a famous civil engineer from Miletus, laid it can in 
broad, straight streets, crossing one another at right angles. Its 
laws “ were compiled by the sage Protagoras, who collected what was 
best in those of ancient Locri, of die various Chah idiun cities, of the 
cities of Pelojmnnese and Crete, and finally of Athens,” Among 
these laws was a most enlightened provision for the compulsory edu¬ 
cation of children in schools supported by the state. So far as we 
know, this was the first body of law that rested u|xm a basis broader 
tlfan the customs and ideas of a single state; this character made it 
the germ of the “ law of nations,” and of the “ natural law " after¬ 
ward developed by the Romans. The cultural significance of the 
colony, therefore, was extraordinary. The non-Athenian element, 
however, dominated; and as the antipathy between Peloponnesc 
and Athens, between Dorians and Ionians, grew bitter, the colony 
was not only lost to its mother-city but suffered grievously from civil 
strife. Furthermore, the political complications of Athens with the 
West led ultimately to her interference in Sicilian affairs, and to a 
disaster of which the Periclean Hellenes could not have even 
dreamed. 43 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE AGE OF PERICLES 
(II) THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

Democracy the correlate of imperialism* A ntwnwary correlate 
of the foreign and imperial policy of Athens during this age was 
that her government should continue its progress toward absolute 
democracy; for it was the masses who were chiefly interested in the 
plunder of conquest, the extension of the empire, and the concentra¬ 
tion of jurisdiction in the hands of the popular courts. 

The popular assembly (ecclesia). The essential institution of 
government was the popular assembly, embracing theoretically and 
potentially all adult male citizens, practically all with the leisure 
and inclination to attend . 1 The government did not as yet pay 
for attendance; hence the masses were present but rarely, on occa¬ 
sions of especial interest or excitement. During the lVlo|mnnesian 
war the number seldom reached five thousand and must usually have 
been far smaller, though the patriot considered it his duty to lx* 
present and to take an interest in public affairs. One complains; — 

Never in my lifetime, man or boy, 

Was I so vexed as at thin prcacnt moment; 

To see the Pnyx, at this time of the morning. 

Quite empty, when the Assembly should In? full * 

Functions of the assembly. From the time of Pericles there 
were four stated meetings every prytany, last ides extraordinary ses¬ 
sions. Certain stated meetings were for speriul pur|xwes. The first 
assembly in each prytany reviewed the conduct of magistrates, sus¬ 
pending from office any one accused of malversation and handing him 
over to a popular court for trial. This was an extreme use of the 
principle of the “ recall." In case of acquittal he resumed his of¬ 
fice. Under these circumstances the magistrates, deprived of alt in¬ 
dependence, were limited strictly to executing the will of the assem- 
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bly. The same meeting considered the grain supply and the defence 
of the country. “ The second assembly of the prj'tany is assigned 
to suppliants; and at this meeting any one is free, on depositing the 
suppliant’s olive brunch, to speak to the laople on any matter, 
public or private. The two other meetings are occupied with the 
remaining subjects; and the laws require them to deal with three 
questions connected with religion, three relating to heralds and em¬ 
bassies, and three on secular subjects.” 8 
Restricted by the laws and by the Five Hundred; experience 
and self-restraint. The principle wus accepted that not the peo¬ 
ple but the laws governed. Under the statutes of the fathers the 
assembly delilierated on the question proposed and all had a right to 
sjieak, whether officers or private persons. The measures were initi¬ 
ated by the Five Hundred, generally on the advice of a leading 
statesman; and the | ample decided. " If few of us are originators,” 
says Pericles, "we are all sound judges of a j ml icy." 1 Aristotle 
explains: "Any tnemlier of the assembly taken separately is cer¬ 
tainly inferior to the wise man. The state, however, is made up of 
many individuals; and as a feast to which ail the guests contribute 
is I tetter than a banquet furnished by one man, so the multitude is a 
fietter judge of many things than an individual." 8 Excepting when 
the tample were violently moved by fear, hatred, or other like pas¬ 
sion, the principle here emim iated undoubtedly held true, es|iecially 
in a Imdv of men more ex|ierieneed in public affairs, anti more ap¬ 
preciative of their responsibility, than could lie any equally large 
gathering of citi/eu* in a modern state. 

The council of Five Hundred. The theory that, under the laws, 
the |ample themselves were sovereign — that " the whole folk year by 
year, in parity of service, is catr king," “— could not la 1 put into strict 
practice. The actual administration had to la* trusted mainly to 
a smaller, mom wietdv laxly— the council of Five Hundred, or¬ 
ganised in ten groups of “ foremen.” as previously explained.’ These 
groups served in rotation as committees for governmental control 
and for initiating decrees affecting the administration. Much of 
the supervisory puwer, formerly wielded by the Areopagitcs, .was 
transferred to this council, 402. It examined, accordingly, the fitness 
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of candidates. for .office,. arranged for their election or sortition, and 
cooperated with them in most of their duties. It kept a strict watch 
over them —especially over those who handled money, permitting 
no money to be received or disbursed apart from its sujiervision. For 
a time it had full power to punish for misuse of office. Furthermore 
the council superintended the construction, repair and preservation 
of triremes, or other vessels of war. and of public buildings, in¬ 
spected the horses belonging to the state, revised the list of the cav¬ 
alry, and attended to a great multitude of other duties." The most 
noteworthy df its administrative functions, inherited from the council 
of the Areopagus, was its guardianship of the constitution, involving 
the right of exercising in crises the power of life and deatli over 
both officials and private citizens." Far from giving rein to license 
and lawlessness, the 1’erielean democracy sternly enforced the moral 
discipline to which the people had grown accustomed under aristo¬ 
cratic rule. 

The popular supreme court (heliacal. On one side the as¬ 
sembly was checked by the Five Hundred, as it was limited to the 
program drawn up by the prytaneis. On another side its action was 
as cffe rtpallv controlled by the heliaea (popular court), The germ 
of this institution had existed from the time of Solon; hut the ab¬ 
sence of pay for service, reinforcing the general aristocratic spirit of 
the constitution, had established the well-to-do in virtual control", 
Originally it was a court of ap(>eal from the decisions of the an turns, 
who were men of experience and ability, chosen for their s|tc« ini fit¬ 
ness from the two wealthiest classes. The decline of the art honship, 
especially through the introduction of sortition for filling the office, 
together with the general progress of democracy, continually in¬ 
creased the importance of the jurors, The age of Pericles further 
democratized the nrchonship by aliening it to tin* migitae."' Hence¬ 
forth any respectable citizen, almve the thetic census, however mean 
his abi lity, was el igible. Because of their lack of knowledge of the 
law and their general mediocrity, die archotn could no lunger tufas 
judges, but beaime mere clerks, with the routine duty of preparing 
cases for trial, and. with a nominal presidency of the jury, m will lie 
explained below.— 
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Democratization of the law courts (dicasteria). Meanwhile 
with the gathering of the people into the city the attendance on the 
juries naturally increased, Finally after the overthrow of the council 
of the Areopagus, 462, in the same year Pericles carried a measure for 
the payment of jurors, probably ut the rate of two oltols a day. This 
act completely democratized the institution, as it enabled the poorest 
to attend regularly and in large numbers." 

The introduction of pay should not be too hastily branded as an 
encouragement to idleness; for the uhlc-taxlicd generally preferred 
more remunerative and less confining employment. The typical 
juror was an old man, whose days of manual labor were past. He had 
served the state as a hoplite or oarsman, and was now drawing his 
juror’s fee in lieu of a pension, for which however he had to sit 
judging dav hv day from early morn till night. Many had country 
homes near Athens; anti in a comedy of Aristophanes we see them 
before daybreak trudging, lantern in hand, along the road to the 
city, to lie at tour! on time." 

Organization of the courts; reasons for the large juries. 
There were now six thousand jurors, drawn annually by lot, six 
hundred from each trilie. Applicants for the service had to lie 
Athenians in the full exercise of thdr rights and at least thirty years 
of age. At the Uginning of the year they were put under oath to 
give their decisions according to law, and in the absence of a statute 
covering the ease, according to their I***t j ud gment and.omsuunce. 
Normally they were divided into juries of five hundred and one, 
though we occasionally hear of smaller and larger panels. As the 
decision was hv majority vote, the txid numlicr was to prevent a tie. 
The most obvious ground for the large jury was to make bribery 
difficult, Nevertheless toward the end of the century the mischief 
crept in, whereuixm the Athenians devised a complicated system of 
chexwing jurors and of assigning them to the several cases, with the 
result that a man could not ascertain on what case he was to sit till 
he had entered the court-room. This precaution substantially elim¬ 
inated Ijritwrry. 1 * The large number, furthermore, was to provide 
against intimidation. The great nobles felt themselves above the 
laws, and would have ridden rough-shod over a jury of the modem 
tyjx* hut dared not contemn so numerous an assembly of citizens, 

It AtM I'nlll It l. 1 I. I.’M « 
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The Athenians felt, too, that no smaller number could adequately 
represent the wishes and interests of the whole people, who, if democ¬ 
racy was to be more than a pretense, must needs exercise judicial as 
well as legislative and executive functions. Pleaders addressed the 
jurors as citizens and democrats, and in truth the courts were the 
stronghold of popular government. To these considerations of the 
Athenians themselves we may add the fact, important in cultural his¬ 
tory, that these large gatherings of men of inherent artistic tempera¬ 
ment, who in the assembly, the theatre, and the public festivals had 
nursed their taste in beautiful prose and verse, made possible the de¬ 
velopment of a judicial oratory of universal and eternal literary value. 

These positive advantages were counterbalanced by defects. A 
large audience is more subject to passion than a small group of men. 
An Athenian jury was often moved by political feeling; and especially 
when the accused was known to entertain anti-popular sentiments, he 
was less certain to obtain justice. This defect, however, was but 
relative; the courts as constituted undoubtedly dispensed fair judg¬ 
ments to a far larger proportion of the citizens than would have been 
possible under any other arrangement. From the juristic point of 
view the system was defective in that it admitted neither of judges nor 
of a lawyer class. The court was a jury without a judge — under a 
mere chairman who possessed neither the knowledge nor the right to 
interpret the law or to guide the proceedings. E very man had to plea d 
his own case. He might in need have recourse to a professional 
rhetorician, who had a smattering of legal knowledge, and who, for a 
fee, would write his speech for him. U nder these circumstan ces 
th ere was n o, mch~~thing jas.- case law or precedent. Hence the re 
could bejnc L consistency in the decisions. Attic law was simpler than 
is that of any modem state; and it was assumed that every citizen was 
sufficiently acquainted with the code — but in vain. The jurors were 
disposed to pay little heed to the letter of the law, and to estimate in¬ 
stead the character of the accused and his value to the state. Has 
he served the community well, they asked, and if acquitted will he 
continue to render good service? However childish it may seem to 
us, this attitude of mind had its advantages in a small community, 
in which the jurors were personally acquainted with the litigants. 

It has been urged, too, by modem critics that the system fostered 
in the Athenians a litigious spirit and a quarrelsomeness which shows 
itself even in the drama. However that may be, it was an institution 
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^^11 suited to the Athenian temperament; and the typical old juror 
>VVa - s thoroughly in love with his work. In Aristophanes’ Wasps, when 
^ °^ntain grown-up son had confined his father at home behind 
bolts and bars, a slave of the household gives the following reason for 
this severe discipline: — 

H$ is a law-court lover, no man like him. 1 

Judging is what he dotes on, and he weeps 
Unless he sits on the front bench of all. 

At night he gets no sleep, no, not one grain; 

Or if he doze the tiniest speck, his soul 
Flutters in dreams about the water-clock. ... 

The cock which crew from eventide, he said, 

Was tampered with, he knew, to call him late, 

Bribed by officials whose accounts were due. 

Supper scarce done, he clamors for his shoes, 

Hurries ere daybreak to the Court, and sleeps 
Stuck like a limpet to the doorpost there. . . . 

Such is his frenzy, and the more you chide him 
The more he judges; so with bolts and bars 
We guard him straitly that he stir not out. 14 

The process of legislation. I n the t ime of Pericles laws were 
O°r o33aonly drawn up, b;opecial committees app oin ted by the assembly. 
The: draft of such a law was reported to the Five Hundred, who 
brought it before the assembly for confirmation. Shortly after Pericles 
the following process was adopted. In the first prytany of every 
year the thesmothetae brought the laws under review before the as¬ 
sembly: first those relating to the Five Hundred; then the general 
statutes; next those dealing with the nine archons; t and lastly with 
the other magistrates. On this occasion any citizen could propose a 
new law and the repeal of the corresponding old one. Sufficient 
notice was given of such proposals by repeated readings in assembly 
sli id by posting near the market-place. In the fourth session of the 
same "prytany the assembly provided for the pay of a special body of 
jurors, termed nomothetae—“'legislators”—who were to pass upon 
the bills brought before them. The number of nomothetae varied 
according to circumstances. The proceedings before their body took 
the form of a trial, in which the proposer of the new measure prose¬ 
cuted the existing law which he wished to repeal. It was de¬ 
fended by advocates appointed by the assembly. Then, without 

H. Civ. p. 211 f. (Aristoph. Wasps, 88 ff.). Jury system in general; Arist. Const. Ath. 
S 7 y 63—9 ; also references in Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 376 ff. The chief source is the judicial 
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taking part in the debate, the nomothetae proceeded to vote. In case 
of a majority in favor of the bill, it became thereby a law. 1 * 

Safeguards of the process; laws contrasted with decrees. It 
is to be noted that legislation was passible but once u year and was 
surrounded with most careful safeguards. By committing it to a 
limited number of mature citizens bound by oath, the Athenians kept 
it from the storms of politics. It is a remarkable fact, too, that the 
initiative only was vested in the assembly, whereas the delilieration 
and the vote belonged to a jury — that in other words, the legislative 
function was not differentiated from the judicial. The acts here 
under consideration were strictly laws—iwmoi — dealing with the 
fundamental and permanent things of government. They are to be 
distinguished from decrees — psephisnuita — which had to tin with 
the current administration. A decree of the council alone held g<xxl 
for the official year; but if approved by the (tuople, it was valid till 
repealed. 10 

The writ against illegality (graphe paranomon). Another 
function of the courts wasMthe protection of the constitution. The 
downfall of the council of the Areopagus removed the last conservative 
check upon the government. In the judgment of Kphialtes the jieo- 
ple were no longer children in politics but had reached a maturity of 
experience that made them capable of protecting their own govern¬ 
ment without the aid of any form of paternalism The definite in¬ 
strument in their hand for this purposes was the “ writ against illegal¬ 
ity.” UndeLthis procedure any citizen could stop delilieration on 
any subject in the assembly by declaring under oath bis intention to 
test the legality, of, thuprpp osal be fore ajwpular court. It was in¬ 
cumbent upon him, accordingly, to prosecute the pro(x>ser of the de¬ 
cree or law. If convicted, the accused was liable to n heavy fine, to 
disfranchisement, or even to death. The prosecutor, on the other 
hand, who failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes was punishable 
with a fine of a thousand drachmas, and disqualified from bringing 
further prosecutions. This precaut ion was taken ngainst ill-founded 
or malicious accusations. Originally the writ was applied only to 
actual illegality, but in time tioliticiuns began to use it against any 
proposals which they could represent as detrimental to the com- 


1R Reference to a legMatlve committee In the law for fmimllni Brea: Itleka amt HIM. no. 
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munity. Statesmen then found in it a weapon for assailing one an¬ 
other. As a milder and less dangerous instrument of political war¬ 
fare, it superseded ostracism. 17 

Ordinary cases at law. The great majority of cases before the 
courts, however, were of th e ordinary c ivil and criminal types. Juris¬ 
diction in.„hQmicide..stHLremained with the.Areopagites and the 

Ephetae. The archon. according to the natu re.ofthe. suit, ^prepared 
the case for trial* writing out and placing under, seal the statements 
of plaintiff and defendan t and the testimonies of witnesses. The 
same authority presided over the court that tried the case. The.jwit- 
nesse s w ere present, not to be cross-questioned, but merely to ac- 
k nowledge their testimon y. The jurors, not the chairman.. L ad a righ t 

to interrupt a speake r:^if^he.iligressed or- spoke.obscurely;.aju4_each 

p arty to the trial could int errogate the other and r equire an answ er. 

After the proceedings and testimonies were given, the jurors with¬ 
out deliberation proceeded to vote by secret ballot. A condemned 
man was executed without delay. 18 

The judicial system applied to the allies. The extension of 
Athenian jurisdiction over the allies greatly increased the amount of 
judicial business at Athens and necessitated a multiplication of the 
courts. Although many juries were engaged simultaneously in hear¬ 
ing suits throughout the year, except on assembly days and festivals, 
cases awaiting trial accumulated, to the injury of the parties con¬ 
cerned. While grumbling at delays, the allies made no complaint of 
corruption, or favoritism. Though far from ideal the system secured 
to the masses a large degree of justice, and contributed to civilization 
a treasure of eloquence. 19 

The magistrates. The spirit of democracy found expression, 
too, in the multiplication of officials till the number became enormous. 
Aristoflte^reckons^' seven hundred at home and a number unknown 
to us, but doubtless large, for the empire. They usually served in 
boards, normally of ten. Most of them were filled annually by lot, 
without the privilege of reappointment, on the theory that all citizens 
above the thetes were co mpet ent to the ordinary duties of admi nistra- 
tion and were equally entitled. tQ.& share in it. Offices requiring spe- 

17 Arist. Const. Ath. 29, 4; 59. 1. The most famous case in Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 
and Demosthenes, On the Crown. See also Demosth. Timoc. 33 f., 154; Aristocr. 14, 18; 
Hypereid. Eux. 6; Athen. x. 73; Plut. X Orat. 836 a. 

18 Areopagus and Ephetae; p. 108 f. Heliastic courts; for references see Gilbert, Const. 
Antiq. 391 ff. 

19 P. 347, 432-7, 
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cial qualifications—particularly military posts —were elective and 
could be indefinitely repeated. S1 ’ 

The generals (strategi). Since the great constitutional act of 
487-6 the ge nerals were the highest magistrates, t hey not only 
commanded the army and navy but embraced must of the functions 
falling in a modem state to the Ministry or Cabinet. They kept 
informed on foreign affairs, conducted negotiations not otherwise 
provided for, and requested the prytaneis to call special session# of the 
assembly in order to introduce foreign ambassadors. They attended 
to the defences of the country and the preparations for war. The 
assembly could leave all equal or confer the absolute command upon 
one, or appoint one or more of the I surd to special duties. Like 
other officials the generals were subject to dr|M»iIiun and trial for 
maladministration. The Itonrd had to keep in touch with the assem¬ 
bly, and the member who excelled as orator and statesman inevitably 
took the lead of his colleagues. It was through this |s«sition that 
Pericles governed during a great part of his nilmini*irnlioit. ** 
t Any Athenian, whether an officer or a private citizen, who under¬ 
took to guide the (wlicy of the stale had t« l**ar a heavier weight of 
respo nsibility than has been necessary in any less <|emi* ralic form 
of government. The masses who constituted the assetnbly fullers, 
cobblers, coppersmiths, stone-masons, hucksters, and farmers could 
not be e xpected to have the same acquaintance with the details of 
polity, especially in foreign relations, that might lie prv»up|*Ksed in a 
sel ect bo dy of p ublic men. such for instance as the Roman senate or a 
modern parliament. The democracy, accordingly, had to place 
greater trust in its advisers, and require of them rxjiert knowledge. 
The stat esma n recognized this condition, ami ran hi* risk. If his 
enterprise failed, he was liable to severe isinishmrnt for having de¬ 
ceived the people. " Where great interests are at stake," explains an 
orator in the assembly, " we who advise ought to luuk further and 
weigh our words more carefully than mi whose vision is limited. 
And you should remcmlier that we are accountable to nolmdy. If 
he who gave and he who followed evil counsel suffered equally, you 
would lie more reasonable in your ideas; tail now, whenever you 
meet with a reverse, led away by the passion of the moment, you pun- 
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ish the individual adviser for his error of judgment, but your own 
error you condone/'The speaker recognised the necessity of the 
condition, though he wished it might he different He knew well that 
the situation had its bright side. If a statesman succeeded, his glory 
was all the more splendid; the democracy was far more inclined than 
the earlier aristocracy to itemize its great men. In evidence we may 
adduce the almost unvarying loyalty with which the commons sup¬ 
ported Pericles during his long career. 

wThuc. in. y, 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE AGE OF PERICLES 

(III) SOCIETY AND PUBLIC WORKS 

I. Society and Economy 

Conservative eupatrids. In this democratic world many of the 
old nobility found themselves totally out of place. Their bitter com¬ 
plaints were given voice in pamphlets issued by one of their numlier 
shortly after the death of Pericles — the earliest extant |x>litkal 
treatise in any language. Unknown by name, the author has aptly 
been styled Old Oligarch. 1 Characteristically he laments the decline 
of those arts in which his class took chief pride: "Citizens giving 
their time to gymnastics and music are not to lx* found at Athens ; the 
commons have almlished them, not from dislxlicf in the Ix-autv and 
honor of such training, but recognizing the cultivation of these arts 
to be beyond their powers.” • Formerly rich men alone enjoyed such 
luxuries, but now “ the people have built at public cost ;» nutnlirr of 
palestras, dressing rooms, and bathing establishments for their own 
use; and the mob. rather than the few choice and well to do people, 
get the chief benefit of them." * It is equally a shame that in 
dramatic festivals “ the rich man trains the chorus, and the |>enplc 
reap the enjoyment.” * 

He laments even more the growth of the naval |>mvrr with its sailor 
crowd at the expense of the heavy infantry, cum|sited of res jh-c table 
middle-class citizens, 6 the tyrannical treatment of the allies, the oppres¬ 
sion of the wealthy throughout the empire by the levy of taxes and 
by favoritism toward the iwor,*—evils lie has greatly exaggerated. 
“ The fact that everywhere more consideration is shown to the l»*e, 
the poor, and the common folk than to |arsons of good quality, far 

i By Zimmem. (Uttk Cmimmwf tilth* li? rt pm i li Ha* hwn pi*wtw4 a*t*p*ii Xift* 
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from living a matter of surprise, is evidently the keystone of the de¬ 
mocracy." 7 All this is natural, lie argues, when you consider the 
character of the ruling class in the imperial city. “ Within the ranks 
of the people will be found the utmost ignorance, disorderltness, and 
rascality, traceable chiefly to jKjverty,’’ M He reaches the. very heart of 
the class conflict when lie says: “ The people do not want the City to 
lie welt governed and themselves in slavery; they desire to lie free 
and to t>e masters."" "It is these poor people, this common folk, 
this riff-raff, whose prosperity and increasing numliers enhance de¬ 
mocracy, whereas the shifting of fortune to the wealthy and the 
better class would bring into control a strong party opposed to popu¬ 
lar rule.” 1,1 ” If you want good legislation, you will see the most 
intelligent niemlters of the community making laws for the rest; and 
then the 1 alter class will curb and chastise the lower orders. The 
better class will sit in council in behalf of the state, and not suffer 
crack-brained fellows to Itching to the council or to sjteak in the 
assembly. Hut under the weight of sueh blessings the people will 
shortly fall into slavery.” 11 These hard words reveal the existence 
of a class of men, strong in wealth, social standing and intelligence, 
who were watching their opportunity to usurp the government and 
enslave the populace, who would hesitate at no violence or treason 
to gain their ends. Under Pericles they could only indulge in mutuul 
grumblings or in indirect attacks upon the leading statesmen; after 
time was to see examples of their political methods. 

The eupatrids maintain their leadership. Notwithstanding 
such men, the commons still cherished profound respect for the 
nobility. In fact Athenian culture thus far was chiefly their crea¬ 
tion, and eupatrids, not men from the masses, had taken t he le a d in 
democratizing the government. Although considerations of birth had 
long iTlsap;wared from the constitution, the arch onships were s t ill 
monoftolized by tin* " good old ” families, anti no one but a noble 
could command the votes necessary for an election to the generalship. 
This social group formed a small minority of the imputation; there 
were in the first and second property classes atamt twenty-five hun¬ 
dred men almve eighteen years of age, or including women and chil¬ 
dren three times that numlwr. 
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The thetes; their social and economic condition. The “ poor,” 
whom the Oligarch so despised, were not paupers, hut the smallest 
land-proprietors, shepherds, shop-keepers, artisans, day-laborers, and 
sailors— in general, the thetes. Of the sixty thousand men, women, 
and children lielonging to the lowest property class the great majority 
were absolutely self-sustaining. The growing complexity of economic 
conditions, however, created by the development of commerce and 
industry, and making greater and greater demands upon the intelli¬ 
gence, produced an increasing numlier of persons who were incompe¬ 
tent to earn a living for themselves. Under an aristocracy they 
would have died of want or have fallen into slavery. The broader 
and more humane democracy, however, faced the problem of lifting 
this submerged class to the plane of respectable citizenship. Thou¬ 
sands were placed in comfortable circumstances through coloniza¬ 
tion, and thousands more were engaged in the military and civil 
service. The great public works, too, furnished employment to a 
vast numlier of skilled ami unskilled lalHirers. The children of 
patriots who fell in battle were maintained at public expense. “ This 
is the substantial prize, with which, as with a garland, Athens 
crowns her sons, living and dead." '* Disabled persons readved a 
small (tension; and that all might be able to attend the religious festi¬ 
vals, the state furnished the needy with food on such occasions. 
For a time these efforts of the government, reinforced by unusual pros- 
jierity, eliminated jsiverty from Athens. The state lienevolence which 
provided thus carefully for the poor, although far broader than any 
aristocratic conception of humanity, limited itself strictly to citizens. 
The zeugitae, people of moderate property. Higher than the 
thetes, and altogether lieyoml the need or the desire of state aid, were 
the zeugitae, who constituted the heavy infantry. This class now 
comprised nlxiut thirty-three thousand of military age, including the 
colonists, or with the old men, women and children, a hundred 
thousand souls. The majority were freeholders of little farms, tilling 
their fields with the help of the family or, ut test, of a slave or two. 
On the stony mountain sloties they cultivated olives and pastured 
their sheep and gouts. In the plain, too. they had their orchards, 
hut these lands gave a double return, for grain and vegetables grew 
among the trees. As they were still ignorant of the rotation of crops, 
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they had to allow the land to lie fallow on alternate years.Prob¬ 
ably not more than twelve per cent, of the total area of Attica was thus 
available in any year for grain and vegetables; but these small 
patches of arable soil were intensely worked. The increasing pop* 
ulation of Athens and Peiracus, and the inflow of money from the 
empire to its capital guaranteed rising prices for rural products, and 
brought the farming class to its highest reach of prosperity. The 
estates were well stocked and the dwellings and barns were better 
than in any other Hellenic country. 14 

Reasons for the conservatism of the zeugitae* These people 
of middle station, whose material happiness was now greater than 
in earlier ages, constituted the dement of stability, the chief con¬ 
servative force, in the state. This character however was due to no 
passing condition, hut fundamentally to the narrow limitations upon 
the hopes and ambitions of the farmer of moderate wealth in every 
age and every part of Hellas. The slight scope afforded to enter¬ 
prise and inventiveness, the necessity of waiting upon Nature for 
her favors, gave, him patience and resignation. Then* too, the small 
total area of arable land in Greece, and the force of public opinion 
against the accumulation of great estates, kept far from him the 
thought of self-aggrandizement at the expense of neighbors. Gener¬ 
ally therefore he was content to support his family well ulxive the 
condition of want and misery and to perform his military duty. 
Against all radicalism in politics and public economy, against wars 
with neighbors and peace with Persia* he was firmly set Herein 
his sympathies were with the old landed aristocracy in opposition to 
the depopulation, industrialism, and absolute democracy. To this 
class, accordingly, was due the steadiness and the conservatism of 
Athens amid the forces that made powerfully for innovation, 18 

Metics: alien residents. However strong in numbers and in pur¬ 
pose, this class could not greatly retard the up-building of a city 
economy with its concomitant inflow of aliens and slaves. Fran 
the time of Solon Athens had attracted artisans from other Greek 
lands by giving them easy access to the citizenship, and Cleisthenes 
had enrolled in the tribes a great number of metics. In this liberality 

ia Xenophon, Economics, 16, 10 i T,; HI II. 1059 . 17 ft (contract) ; Suldu. i M 
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A thins sought it tun* for tin- jioverty that hud long iTamjwd her life. 
The growth of manufacturing gave remunerative work to an increas¬ 
ing numlier of huiill*, anil the exchange of wares for foreign grain 
made jwssible tut indefinite increase in the imputation. After Cleia- 
thenes Athens rarely admitted strangers to cituenship, yet Themisto- 
cles encouraged their coming by exempting them frum the sojourn¬ 
er's tax. This favor was temporary hut the attraction was too great 
for them to resist, and they were heartily welcome. As a typical 
case may lie mentioned the invitation given liy Pericles to Cephalus 
of Syracuse, afi armorer, to come to Attica and set up his establish¬ 
ment in Peiraeus.*" Altogether there wen* now in Attica about forty 
thousand alien residents including women anti children. They were 
not given direct aid by the government, but were protected equally 
with tile citizens and stood on a social level with them. A contem¬ 
porary writes: "We have established an equality . . . between 
metics anti citizens liccuusc the city stands in need of her resident 
aliens to meet the requirements of so many arts and of the navy.” 17 
Of the attitude of the state toward the various classes of immigrants 
Isocrates could say: “ She ordered her administration in such a 

spirit of welcome to strangers and of friendliness to all, as to suit 
IkMi those who were in want of money and those who desired to enjoy 
the wealth tin y jmssessed; and she failed in serving neither the pros¬ 
perous nor those who wen* unfortunate in their own states, hut so 
acted that each of these classes finds with us a delightful sojourn and 
a safe refuge,” '* 

Slaves, Whereas to the alien residents the democracy brought 
great gain, the burden of the new development rested more andJporc 
heavily u|xm the slaves, lit Pre Persian Athens, when her economy 
was chiefly rural, frit* hands i>erformed nearly all lulnir, apart from 
domestic service in the homes of the rich. After the war, as Athens 
entered ui*m her industrial career, the numlicr of slaves rapidly in¬ 
creased, The conditions found in Miletus, in Chains, in Aegina, 
and in other centres of industry in the seventh and sixth centuries, 1 * 
were now rr|H*»ted on a larger wale in Athens, Men were eager to 
invest their capital, small or great, In slaves, whom they employed in 
productive lalmr 1 ,B in the fields, shops, on the public works, and 

IMHit l *»**«# 4th | M. 
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especially i n th e mines. Nicias, the general, who was the wealth** 
Athenian of his time, owned a thousand slaves, engaged in mixxX- 3 ^ 
They were under a manager, who paid to the master an obol a 
for each slave, making an annual income of ten talents. 21 

Most slaves at Athens in this age were non-Greeks, obtained- ^ 

war, kidnapping, and purchase. The stronger and more infracts . 
were sent to the mines, where they rapidly died from the unheal tlx * 
conditions. The docile, generally the younger men, were trainee* 
field-labor and industry. For increasing their efficiency to the 
est point, the masters found it wise to treat them kindly and k ee I 
them happy. 22 Sometimes we find a group so attached to a shop 
to be bought and sold with it; others were rented out; but the xxxOX*^ 


reliable were left free to make their own engagements on conditiorx 


c>f 


paying their masters periodically a specified sum. Wit h e nergy £xxx *1 


thrift such a person might in time, save enough to purchase his 
dom. Other slaves were the trusty managers of their master’s buSl** 
ness. There were state slaves: three hundred purchased Scytlxiix-ix 
archers constituted the police force of the city; 23 unfree clerks a.txcl 
stewards occupied responsible positions. All the better class of slaves** 
public and private, were encouraged to usefulness and loyalty by ‘tlxc* 
hope or the promise of freedom. Legal provision was made Tor 
their protection. A mistreated slave could take refuge at the shirixxc* 
of Theseus or of the Furies and demand to be sold to a more humane 
master. 24 In complaining of their good treatment as an evil of tlx** 
times, the Old Oligarch pays an unintentional compliment to tlxe 
democracy: “ Another point is the extraordinary liberty allowed, to 
slaves and metics at Athens, where a blow is illegal, and a slave wil l 
not step aside and let you pass him in the street. The reason is* if 
it were legal for a slave, metic, or freedman, to be beaten by a citizen * 
it would often happen that an Athenian might be mistaken for 
slave or metic and suffer a flogging, seeing that the Athenians are 
not better clothed than slaves or superior in personal appearance.” 

Slavery at Athens relatively estimated. In Periclean Ath.en» 
slavery, as well as industrialism, was still in its infancy, the number 
in servitude constituting undoubtedly a minority of the population* 
At least outside the mines, they were treated with more kindness etncl 


21 H. Civ. p. 438 (Xen. Ways, 4. 14 f.). 

22Xen, Mem. ii. 4. 3; Athen. vi. 92. 

23 Pollux, viii. 131 f. 

24 Schol. Aristoph. Knights, 1312; Plut. Thes. 36. 

25 Const. Ath. 1. 10. 
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consideration than have liven accorded even to common citizens under 
oligarchies, or we muv safely say, to modern factory hands and the 
denizens of sweat-shops by modern employers. The civilization of 
Athens was due to the labor of men who were free or at least who 
worked in the hope of freedom. These conditions were the fruit of 
lilieral ideas. By directing their activity to manufacturing and com¬ 
merce, democracy, revealing to the Greeks their destiny, provided 
them with a moderate degree of material wealth, and opened a field 
for the full development of their genius. At the same time it endowed 
them with a broader sympathy and a larger conception of human 
dutv than the world had known before, 

The shops. There was no organization of industry at Athens; the 
largest establishment known to us was the armory of Cephalus, 
manned by a hundred and twenty slaves,*" From a modern [mint of 
view business was on a diminutive scale; there were no factories hut 
shops merely. Often a part of the dwelling was used for the pur- 
jK>se. Tin- proprietor worked with his own hands, initiating his sons, 
and perhaps the sons of m-ighlsirs, into the mysteries of his trade, and 
with the expansion of Ids business, rented or purchased slaves as 
further aids. Women, too, kept shop as bakers, dyers, and dealers in 
ribbons or (lowers. Many craftsmen lacked the capital for accumu¬ 
lating a slock of products, but manufactured articles merely as they 
were wanted bv neighlairs, whereas the larger shops produced wares 
for exportation, A marked feature of the fifth century shop was the 
spirit of equality between employer and employed, between freemen 
and slaves, This happy atmosphere lnlonged to the shop as an out¬ 
growth from the family, and was an essential condition to the pro¬ 
duction of work of high merit. The skilled lulmrer was proud of his 
profession. All craftsmen, slave and free alike, wrought not for mere 
sulisistcticc or gain, but in a true artistic spirit for the creation of the 
beautiful. In other words the Greek mechanic was an artist. Hence 
it is that the extant products of his craft, from grave reliefs to pots 
and pitchers, are nil works of genuine art. A thing inseparable from 
true art is individuality; and in our modem age of mechanical pro¬ 
duction it is difficult for us to appreciate this fart, that the Greek 
apprentice, slave or free, aimed not at a servile imitation of the pat¬ 
tern, but at the creation of something new — something with a char¬ 
acter and u I amity of its own. Significantly the thousands of Greek 
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vases still extant express in their endless variety the free, versatile 
spirit of Hellas. 

Organization and pay of labor on public works. The Greek 
love of individual liberty prevented the formation of large industrial 
companies. Hence when the state projected a great public work, 
like the Parthenon, its committee of supervisors elected in assembly, 
had to divide the entire labor into a multitude of diminutive parts, 
and let out the several parts by contract to the masters of the shops 
or stone yards above described. The contractor agreed in writing 
to bring with him a specified number of laborers, to do work of a 
quality satisfactory to the committee, and to be responsible for 
damages to the material. 27 In the grant of the same daily wage to 
slave, metic, and freeman, to underling and contractor, and archi¬ 
tect, may be found further evidence of the lack of distinction between 
artist and artisan and a further expression of the democratic spirit. 28 

II. Public Works and Art 

The Greek idea of beauty. The spirit of the age found its high¬ 
est expression in the creation of the beautiful as the Greeks them¬ 
selves understood it —beauty in the perfectly rounded physical and 
moral development of the individual and in the order and harmony of 
a well-regulated government and social life, as well as in artistic 
public buildings and sculptures, in systematic thought and in histori¬ 
cal and dramatic literature. 

A symmetrical city. The idea of a symmetrical city, with broad 
straight avenues crossing each other at right angles, was first con¬ 
ceived by Hippodamus of Miletus, a philosopher and practical scien¬ 
tist, and applied to the reconstruction of Peiraeus. 29 The provisional 
character of the private houses and the absence of traditional associa¬ 
tions in the port town made this work possible. About the same 
time the temporary dockyards erected by Themistocles were replaced, 
at a cost of a thousand talents, by substantial buildings greatly en¬ 
larged for the accommodation of the growing navy. Relatively to 
the financial means of the Athenians this outlay was enormous. 30 

27 Example of such a contract at Lebadea; Michel, no. 589 (translation of part in 
Zimmem, 256. 

28 H. Civ. no. 108; building of Erechtheum through small contracts; one drachma a day 
to architect, free mechanic, and slave. 

29 H. Civ. no. 63 (Aristotle); Harpocration, s. ^Imrodd/Meta] Bekker, Anecd. I. 266. 28 
(about 450). 

30. Isoc. Areop. 66 (nearly $1,100,000). 
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Plan for the restoration of Hellenic temples* about 456, Thus 
fur little hntl Uvti done in Grmr to restore the shrines demolished 
hv the Persians, After the buttle of Oenophytu, which seemed to 
Pericles to assure to his city a place in central Greece like that of 
Sparta in Peloponnesus* it occurred to him that the moment was op¬ 
portune for cutting a general Hellenic congress at Athens for the 
purpose of taking united action in restoring such temples* of paying 
to the gods the honors vowed in that crisis, and of adopting measures 
for the security of commerce on the seas. At the same time his own 
city set aside u fund for the building of temples. This magnificent 
plan of uniting Hellas cm a basis of common interest and religious 
sympathy was foiled by the Lacedaemonians and the work of Pericles 
in temple building had to Ik* limited to Attica.** 

The Odeum, Music Hall* about 445. Among his earliest build¬ 
ings was the Odeum, intended for the musical contests of the Puna- 
thenaea, and serving therefore a religious purpose, It was situated 
on the declivity of the Ac rojKitis immediately to the east of the theatre. 
Constructed mainly of wood, only with interior columns of stone, it 
was given a content rend in imitation of Xerxes' tent. w As judge of 
the Panathetiaic contests, Pericles laid down the rules for the competi¬ 
tions in singing and in playing on the pipe and Ivre, Since the build¬ 
ing was completed no long time before the banishment of Thucydides, 
Cratinu*, the comic jniet, could present u caricature of Pericles 
proudly wearing on his head the music hall in token of Ids political 
victory; — 


M Our 7m* with lofty skull appears; 

Thr Oilmen <m his hratl tie WTj*r», 

Ilrtawr hr fr.tr» thr tMtrakcm no more, 1 * 88 


Temple of Hephaestus* Near the close of his administration he 
liegan the misnamed Theseum, which stilt stands northwest of the 
Acropolis, on a slight elevation overlooking the market-place. It is 
a curious fact that the t»est-preserved of all Greek temples cannot 
with certainty be identified, Probably it Monged to Hephaestus, 
whose shrine stood in this vicinity, looking down upon the metal 
market; and in that case* it was dedicated in 42L** The metope 


ai Hut Vtf I? On thr tUtr ; JudHcti, 11 T*wpf« fundi Atumymut AtginHmmk 
(Krill, $*, If.; tf. judvlrh, IS 
rn Hut /V* H, i * ft, M I. M 4 \ Vltnivlu* v 0 , * 
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sculptures represent the exploits of Heracles and of Theseus, whom 
the growing pride of Athens had elevated to a place beside the older 
hero. The temple is built of Pentelic marble, in the Doric style mod¬ 
ified by strong Ionic influence. Traces of color still remaining afford 
a conception of the general principles of painting employed in archi¬ 
tecture. The great spaces, as the columns and architrave, were left 
plain, whereas the detailed work was painted, generally red and 
blue. 

If this were the only classical building remaining in Athens, it 
would undoubtedly impress us as a model of tx'uuty; but in fact it is 
overshadowed by the presence, on the Acropolis, of a temple of 
grander and more harmonious proportions, and of far more skilful 
execution; an appreciation of other architecture is made difficult by 
/ a view of the Parthenon. 

The Parthenon; its builders. The great temple to Athena, which 
Jhe Athenians had been planning, but continually deferring, since 
/the time of Clcisthenes, was left to Pericles to take definitely in hand 
and bring to completion. The work began in the veur 447 0, prob¬ 
ably before the disaster at Coronoa, at a time when Athens was at 
peace with her neighbors and seemingly in assured control of her 
continental alliance. A commission of supervisors was elected to 
engage the artists and laborers and to oversee the work. Pericles was 
a member of the commission. The architects were C^iUcrnttm T who 
had built one of . the .Long Walls* and Ictinus, evidently a younger 
man, to whose origi nality the new featu re. of the templi?. seem to have 
been largely due. 88 Peri des.chief adviserJor the decorative sculp¬ 
tures was Pheid ias. _ The two men were friends and social equals; for 
in that age the artist was not thought unfit for refined society. 8 ** Nine 
years later (438-7) the cella walls and roof were sufficiently complete 
to protect the statue of Athena, at that time set on its {ledestal; but 
the work continued to the year before the outbreak of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. 

The rooms and their uses* The temple comprised two rooms. 
The smaller on the west served as a store-chamber for the goddess, 
and was named Parthenon—“ maiden’s chamber n — for what reason 
we are not informed. It was not till after the age of Demosthenes 

85 Philochorus, FHG. X. p. 400. 97; 1(7. 300-11; auppl p. 37. 74, 147; **lui /Vr. 13; 
Strabo ix. 1. 16. An effort to date the beginning back to 45CM9 has failed; Judeteh. 74, it, 
8 . 

86 Pint Per. 13, unnecessarily doubted by some. 
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that the name Parthenon extended to the entire building. The larger 
room termed Hecatompedos —“ hundred-foot chamber v — on the east, 
the cella in the narrower sense, contained the statue of the deity, and 
served therefore as her dwelling-place. Within the cella a colonnade 
supported a higher series of columns reaching to the panelled wooden 
ceiling. In the store-room there was a similar arrangement of four 
supporting columns. 87 

The columns; curved lines. The temple was amphiprostyle; the 
door at each end opened upon a porch supported by a row of six 
columns. The building was also peripteral as it was entirely sur¬ 
rounded by columns, eight on each end and seventeen to the side, 
counting those on the corners twice. The columns, which contribute 
to the temple its chief element of beauty, are in themselves a perfect 
blend of strength and grace. They taper from stylobate to capital in 
a harmonious outward curve 4 barely perceptible to the eye, and incline 
slightly toward the cella. There is the same gentle swell in the 
echinus. In fact we find no long straight lines in any part of the 
temple. The stylobate is slightly convex, and other parts show devia¬ 
tion from rigidly straight or {dumb lines. The curves were probably 
not computed mathematically but instinctively adopted as most ex¬ 
pressive at once of symmetry and variety. The use of curves was not 
only to correct an error of vision —as in the stylobate, an appear¬ 
ance of sagging — but especially to present to the eye. in place of u 
stiff, mechanical structure, a delicate harmony of lines and a pleasing 
combination of strength with elasticity.** 

The metopes. Among the sculptures of the Parthenon the 
metopes claim our first attention because they seem to have been 
finished before the rest, and especially because they embody a more 
primitive and elemental idea than any of the other groups. They 
represent physical contests and show, even to exaggeration the live¬ 
liest interest in athletic forms and attitudes and in the tension and 
play of muscles. They lead our thought immediately back to Myron, 
who died too early to have a hand in the work, whose genius, how¬ 
ever, had revolutionized athletic sculpture along the line's followed 
by the artists of these metopes. The stupendous improvement in 
Hellenic art within a period of about a hundred and fifty years may 

87 Origin of name Parthenon; D’Ooge, Acrop> M6 f, ffafttomprdoe, MW Attir fat In 
length, the idea that the colonnade within the cell supported a gallery him been atrrn* 
dotted. 
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Ik; wt‘H appreciated t»y comparing a Parthenon metope with one from 
the earliest temple at Srlinus. In the latter group we find, not a 
mere succession uf figures, hut an organic whole, whose lines are 
graceful curves, whose human ami animal forms are in a high degree 
natural and living. The subjects of the individual metopes and 
their relative location must have lieen determined by a sujwrvising 
artist, or by the commission, whereu|K>n their construction was let out 
severally to the masters of stone yards mentioned early in this chap¬ 
ter; heme we find great individuality and a wide range of merit in 
their treatment .** 

Interpretation of the sculptures. In our review of the Parthe¬ 
non sculptures we shall attempt to discover the meaning of the several 
groups. First it is to Ik- noted that all have reference to Athena: they 
symlmlue epochs, so to s(Kak. in the history of her connection with 
Athens. The meto|ies represent conflicts (!) between Lapitha and 
Centaurs, (J) lutwien Greeks and Amazons, (,S) lietween Gods and 
Giants in general, Utween the (towers of order and the forces of 
chaos, It is the first chapter in the religious history of Athens, the 
jieriod anterior to Athena’s present orderly rule, 

The pediments. The second chapter is filled with the birth of 
Athena from the head of her father Zeus. An event of primary im- 
|K»rtuuce in Athenian religious history, it occupies the most conspicu¬ 
ous place the east |*cdimritt, above the cella door and facing the 
rising sun. The goddess stands full grown and armed by the throne 
of Zeus in the midst of a group of deities, In the third chapter, pre¬ 
sented by the west pediment, Athena strives with Poseidon for suprem¬ 
acy over Athens, The sea god strikes (lie earth with his trident, 
;hus musing a spring to bubble forth. Athena, however, by creating 
’he olive tree wins the vii torv in the presence of a group of gods who 
fill the pediment. She liecumes, accordingly, queen of the City and 
first-lmrn of the citizens. 

The general design of the (wdimental groups must have l«cn due 
;o a single master artist — probably Plteidias, The individual 
figures were undoubtedly the creation of sc pa rate artists, who accord¬ 
ing to their genius wrought in the Pheidian spirit, Many of the 
Sgures have |ieri*hed, Those which survive, though badly mutilated, 
are unrivaled among sculpture in the round. They show a nobility of 

»* r.Kniwf, Zn<- 4ih,m. m If ; ll'IW, IM SO ftiwll.t* lnllufnc» of Pheldlmi 0*rd- 
Mrr. .11* tittrk $1 Ultima, 9ft. Mrtojw til Sftlmwi |i. 2«S utmvr. 
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form and attitude, a quiet majesty, a perfect naturalness free from 
every exaggeration and affectation, a delicacy combined with truth in 
the rendering of flesh and muscle, and of the different textures of 
drapery — an absolute mastery of the material and an unerring sense 
of simple, dignified beauty matchless in the realm of art . 40 

The Ionic frieze. The fourth and final chapter is filled by the 
Ionic frieze, a continuous band of low relief extending around the 
temple walls within the colonnade. The band divides naturally into 
groups of persons. The subject of the whole is the Pamithenaie 
festival held in July in honor of the goddess. To avoid the monotony 
of a procession, the master artist has arranged the groups not uni¬ 
formly in actual march, but often in various preparations for it. We 
see, for example, magistrates and priests in their official attire, men 
leading animals for the sacrifice, youths bringing jars of water, girls 
carrying baskets of other necessities for the religious services, knights 
with their, spirited horses, and groups of deities seated, inspecting the 
changing scene. Though the parts vary in artistic merit the frieze 
as a whole has no rival among reliefs . 41 The sculptors alike of pedi¬ 
ment and frieze did not aim to produce, in any popular sense, the 
utmost grace or physical loveliness; in these qualities they were sur¬ 
passed by later artists. Their object was a beauty that would ap|>eal 
to the highest intellectual and moral perception of the age, that would 
make the spectators think of pure and noble things. Prime requisites 
were dignity, sobriety, and self-restraint. These were the qualities of 
a people who were not to revel in the luxuries of peace and wealth or 
yield to individualistic self-indulgence, but were to practice submis¬ 
sion to strict discipline in peace as well as in war, to apply them¬ 
selves to the noble task of ruling an empire in wisdom and justice, 
and to making their city a pattern for Hellas. Their art expressed 
and fostered these aspirations. 

Athena Parthenos. The statue of Athena Parthenon for the tem¬ 
ple was the work of Pheidias. The unclad parts were of ivory, the 
garments of gold, covering a wooden frame. It was a colossus thirty 
feet in height on a pedestal of eight feet. The goddess wore a 
chiton of Doric style draped in heavy folds which hid the details 
of the person. As compared with the other sculptures, above men¬ 
tioned, this work seems to us archaic — a quality, however, which 

40Pau8. I 24. 5; Gardner, Ane. Athens t 293-322; D’Ooge, 147*37, 

4t Gardner, 322-40; D’Ooge, 160 8. 
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adds to the strength and dignity of its character. The room was 
lighted only through the double door; and except for a brief time 
after sunrise it must have remained throughout the day in constant 
twilight. In this semi-darkness the soft gleam of the ivory and gold, 
the colossal grandeur of the statue, its quiet, dignified attitude, the 
simplicity anti sobriety of dress —ail worthily became the goddess 
who from this home of the beautiful ruled in might and in glory over 
an earnest, ambitious race of men. 4 " Architecture is a true expres¬ 
sion of character of a nation, race or age. Thus the Doric order is 
typical of the sturdy growth of the peninsular Greek temjierament as 
contrasted with the lighter Ionic style which belongs to Asia Minor. 
So, too, the Hellenic temple contrasts with the Gothic cathedral as 
pagan with Christian, as the ancients with the modems. The sim¬ 
plicity and symmetry of the Greek temple have their counterpart in 
Greek intellect and character, and the Hellenic shrine nestles close to 
earth as if perftvtly content with this gcxsliy world. Hut the vast- 
ness and the complexity of the Gothic cathedral are equally typical 
of modern life, while its spires lift the devout thought to the treasures 
of heaven ** where neither moth nor rust corrupt.” Notable is the 
antithesis lietween worldly, intellectual beauty and spiritual aspiration. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

AGE OF PERICLES 

(IV) THOUGHT, CULTURE, AND CHARACTER 

I. St'lKNt'K AND Ptlll.OSOI’ltY 

Scientific progress: technical writings and astronomy. The 
scientific spirit, uwakened in the sixth century in Ionia, had run 
swiftly through the length and breadth of Hellas, to incite in indi¬ 
viduals a love of collecting facts and of systematizing them on a 
rational basis. Many literary products of this spirit served useful as 
well as theoretical punK>ses, Works on sculpture and architecture, 
music and literary criticism were, in part, hundlmok* for learners of 
the res|K*etive arts,' From the time of Pythagoras advances were 
made in arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, His followers taught 
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the rotundity of earth, sun, and moon. From a more careful study 
of the heavens the astronomer Meton of Athens devised a nineteen- 
year cycle for bringing the lunar and solar years into harmony. In 
this system the solar year was estimated at 365 5/19 days, about a 
half hour short of the truth. Although he was permitted to set up 
his calendar on the Pnyx, it was not adopted by his own people till 
the next century; and it extended still more slowly to the rest of 
the Hellenes . 2 

Medical progress; Hippocrates, 460 - 377 . From the time of 
Pythagoras, too, notable progress was made in medicine, so that not 
even the Egyptian physician could any longer compare with the 
Greek. Although cities were woefully backward in sewerage and 
general sanitation, it may be set down to their credit that they sup¬ 
ported from the public purse physicians who treated the citizens free 
of charge. While the masses still believed in ex[>elling diseases by 
charms and prayer, or by visits to the shrines of Asdepius, the med¬ 
ical profession of the Periclean age had eliminated magic and every 
form of superstition from theory and practice, and stood on the solid 
ground of scientific observation and experiment. Hippocrates, of 
Cos, the most celebrated physician of the ancient world, was a young 
man in the beginning of his practice before the close of the age. In 
his family the profession had been hereditary, as was generally true 
of trades or other fields of technical skill. In view of the fact 
that medical knowledge had accumulated at the temples of Asdepius, 
where the sick and the maimed sought divine healing, it is significant 
of the scientific spirit of Hippocrates that in all his writings he never 
prescribes a visit to such a shrine. “ Every illness,” he declares, 
“has a natural cause; and without natural causes, nothing ever 
happens.” He lays great stress on hygiene, especially diet, on the 
principle that “ Nature is the best physician; ’’ but he was ready to 
use drugs or when necessary cutting and cauterizing; “ Where drugs 
fail, steel will cure; where steel fails, fire will cure; where fire falls, 
there is no cure.” It was his achievement to repel from his domain 
all assaults of sophists and speculative philosophers, and while main¬ 
taining and expanding the scientific method of his predecessors, to 
uphold for his profession the noblest ideals of devotion to duty and 
to right . 8 , 

Progress in philosophy; Heracleitus (died 475), Not oily 

2 Zeller, Prc-SocraHc Philosophy, I. 454 f. Diod %ii< 36, 2 f. 

2 H. Civ. turn. 78-81. 
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s|iccial branches of knowledge were being cultivated, but great prog¬ 
ress was taking place in the philosophic attitude toward the world as 
a whole and its problems. With Heraeleitus of Ephesus, who flour¬ 
ished early in the century, philosophy began to concern itself with 
the motion, change, life of nature. Not Being he asserted, but 
Becoming is the fundamental essence of things. Meditation on this 
subject led him to imagine a world-ruling reason — logos — which 
produces the ever-changing phenomena of the Universe. This con¬ 
trolling principle can tie apprehended only by a few sages like him¬ 
self, who also |>osscss a logos similar in kind to that of the Uni¬ 
verse whereas the masses are doomed to eternal ignorance and folly. 
The self-assertive personality of this philosopher, added to the evi¬ 
dent depth of his mental vision, has influenced the thought of the 
world even to the present day, while his obscure, riddling prophetic 
utterances, along with his doctrine of the divine and human logos, 
gave pronounced encouragement to mysticism.*, 

Continuation of the Eleatics; Empedocles, about 495-430. In 
spite of the repudiation of Being hv Heraeleitus and his insistence 
on Becoming as the sole reality, the successors of Xenophanes the 
Kleatie continued more strongly than ever to deny motion anti change, 
and to claim for Being alone a real existence. An attempt was made 
to harmonize these views by l'".m|iedoeles of Acragas. With the Elea¬ 
tics he. denied absolute origin and decay; but unlike them, he be¬ 
lieved in the plurality of Being; there are, he asserted, four elements 
— earth, water, air, ami lire — of which all things are com|tosed. 
The forces that combine and separate them are Love and Jiatc, the 
jKH'tic antecedents of attraction anti repulsion. In this way he was 
able to use ixith Being anti Becoming in his theory of the formation 
of the world. He paid less attention to the character of his ele¬ 
ments than to tlte prtxesses of nature. In accounting for plant and 
animal forms he enunciated a principle crudely anticipative of the 
" survival of the fittest." At the same time he introduced into 
science the idea of “ elements." which 1ms survived to our own age. 
Unlike all his predecessors, Empedocles zealously courted popularity. 
He was a jmtitician. a leader of the democracy of his city, a prophet, 
and a physician of miraculous power. He asserted his ability to heal 
old age. to raise and calm the winds, produce rain and drought, and 
to recall the dead to life. Gorgeously arrayed in brilliant robe# and 
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adorned with flowers, he passed from city to city, everywhere vener¬ 
ated as a god. Finally, as his friends reported, he ascended living to 
heaven, whereas cynical gossip averred rather that he had leajicd 
into the crater of Mount Aetna. 5 

The atomists: Leucippus and Democritus, about 460-350. 

Every new philosopher, after learning what his predecessors had to 
teach, attempted to correct the faults of their suppositions or methods 
with a view to approaching nearer to the truth. Thus it wus that 
Leucippus, seemingly a younger contemporary of Emiiedocles, began 
working out the problem of that thinker in a more scientific way. 
Seeing no reason why Being should be limited to precisely four ele¬ 
ments, be. assumed instead its division into an indefinite number of 
minute indivisible particles, termed atoms. By the side of Being, 
which he interpreted as matter, he. assumed the existence of Void — 
empty space•—in which the atoms moved; in place of the mythical 
Love and-Bate lie substituted Gravitation, a strictly physical force. 
With Being, Void, and Gravitation, he proceeded to explain the form¬ 
ation of the world, the processes of nature, anti even feeling and 
thought in a purely mechanical way. The atomic theory, afterward 
developed into a system by his famous pupil Democritus, was gener¬ 
ally denounced by the ancients as materialistic, hence as ethically 
demoralizing. Appreciating its value, however, the modem world has 
placed it in the foundation of science; and it still holds true, except¬ 
ing that chemists have pushed the analysis of matter far iieyond the 
atom.® 

Anaxagoras, about 500-428 More in accord with the general eth¬ 
ical direction of Greek thought, hence more influential, was Anaxa¬ 
goras, a contemporary of Leucippus. His lasting contribution to 
philosophy was to substitute for gravitation an infinite and omniscient 
Intelligence, which orders all things. He did not consciously think 
of it as a person or as a deity but regarded it merely as a directing 
force, If not immaterial, it was at least a substance unmixed and in 
quality unique. The religious and ethical consequences of his theory 
however were left mainly to future thinkers to draw. 7 

Influence of the philosophers; their limitations. The influence 
of all philosophers was thus far limited to narrow circles of pupils, 

s Xenophanes;p. 153. Parmenides and Zenon, other EleMlci; Bakewell, p. 11-27, Em- 
pedodes; p. 43*8. 
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To the public tin* thinker seemed an tnlil, unnatural being, who in 
his search for the undiscoveruble and the unpractical neglected every¬ 
thing that the Greek held dear — a subject for ridicule in comedy or 
fur prosecution on the charge of atheism, of having substituted whirl¬ 
igig for Zeus.* Those who, braving public opinion, became ac¬ 
quainted with the various systems of thought, were generally struck 
by their contradictions, the uncertain foundations on which they 
rested, and their utter uselessness in life. Thus far, in fact, Hellenic 
thinkers, while discovering the most fundamental principles of science 
and philosophy, had pursued the faulty method of generalization on 
the basis of Phi few facts. Little more could Ik* accomplished with¬ 
out a careful and extensive study of nature. 

Rhetoric and the Sophists. Meanwhile with the rise of de- 
mocraev, involving the theory of human equality, a demand was cre¬ 
ated for a technical education that would tit any man who wished 
for public life: statesmanship, once based on inborn gifts of speech 
and iKilitical wisdom, had to Ik* democratized. This demand called 
into being the art of rhetoric, whose aim was to equip any man, 
however humble bis talent. f«»r public speaking. Shortly after the 
establishment of democracy in Syracuse (4f»(i), Corax of that city 
develop'd the first method of juridical oratory; and from his school 
was issued the earliest pr.utit.it treatise on the subject. Rhetoric, 
however, concerned itself with nothing iievnnd the communication of 
thought and the |H-rsuas»on to a lielief or an action; it had to be 
supplemented by a working knowledge of government and society. 
Hence arose a i lass of men who professed to kadi not only rhetoric, 
but all knowledge essential to the statesman. Sudt instructors in 
wisdom were termed sophists, They travelled from city to city, giving 
exhibitions of their knowledge and of their skill in argument, and 
imparting instruction to all who desired it, and who were able to 
pay the required fee,* 1 

Protagoras, about 485-410, The earliest of this class, and by 
far the most eminent, was Protagoras, Though vain of his ability, 
he seems to have jmssessed an admirable character and to have pur¬ 
sued high aims, *' Young man,” he is represented as saying to a 
prospective pupil, " if you assesdate with me, on the very first day you 
will return Inane a Inter man than you came, and lietter on the second 
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day than on the first, and better every day than you were the day 
before.” “ He will learn,” the teacher continues, " xvhat he came 
to learn: and that is prudence in affairs private as welt as public; he 
will learn to order his own house in the liest manner, ami lie will lie 
able to speak and act for the best in the affairs of the state." *“ 
Theory of knowledge held by Protagoras. The simulation* of 
philosophers had led many to doubt the fmssihiiity of knowledge. 
Abandoning all hoj»e of discovering the one true essence of the Uni¬ 
verse, Protagoras boldly declared that " Man is the measure of all 
things,”—in other words, everything is precisely what it seem# to the 
individual. In two respects this declaration otx’ited a new era. First 
it directed attention to the mind and its relation to the outside world, 
thus paving the way to a Mental Philosophy, or Psychology. Sec¬ 
ondly by shifting the centrtr of attention from the world to man it 
gave, along with many cooperating forces, a tremendous impetus to the 
growth of individualism. 

Beginnings of political and social science. The same thinker 
had a theory to offer as to the basis of society and the stain. The 
desire of self-preservation gathered mankind into cities; “hut when 
they were gathered together, having no art of government, they harmed 
one another, and were again in process of dis|wrsion ami destruc¬ 
tion. Zeus feared that the entire race might lie exterminated, and 
therefore sent Hermes to them, liearing reverence and justice to lie 
the ordering principles of cities and the lionds of friendship and 
conciliation. Hermes asked Zeus how he should impart justiev and 
reverence among men; —Should he distribute them as the arts un¬ 
distributed that is, to a favored few only, one skilled individual 
having enough of medicine or of any other art for many unskilled 
ones? ‘ Shall this be the manner in which I am to distribute justice 
and reverence among men, or shall I give it to them all ? ’ ' To all.’ 
said Zeus; 1 1 should like them all to have a share; for cities cannot 
exist if only a few share in the virtues, as in the arts. And further, 
make a law by my order that he who has no part in reverence 
and justice shall be put to death, for he i* a plague to the 
state.’ ” 11 Here was the beginning of a line of thought which led to 
the creation of Sociology and Political Science. Furthermore Protag¬ 
oras and his contemporary sophists began the study of Grammar, 
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Phonetics, ami Philology — all necessarily in a rudimentary way 
Development of political science; Hippodamus. Politica 
science was taken up at this time by other thinkers and carried mud 
further* It was directed along two principal lines: first, the criti¬ 
cism of existing constitutions, of which an example is mentionec; 
above; second the creation of ideal constitutions. The first author o; 
such a constitution was Hippodamus, the famous engineer, wlu 
planned Peirueus ami Thuriid* There was little that was peculiar ir 
his system but the beginning he made was in time develop'd by mart 
inventive thinkers. 

Nature versus convention; dissolution of the traditional 
Other sophists of the age Ixirrowed from Protagoras his theory oi 
knowledge and, with varying motive ami ability, pursued the same 
methods. All laid stress on the distinction Mween Nature, whose 
laws, observed by all nations, are morally binding, and convention 
“ man-made customs and statutes, for which they cherished nc 
reverence, M The effect of thin principle was to dissolve tradition 
including the. religion and the moral usages of the fathers. In then 
view the past was an age of ignorance and suj>erstition; the present 
alone was worthy of consideration. The same principle tended 
equally to break down the barriers of social class and the boundaries 
of states, liv nature all men are brothers, and it is wrong for one 
to enslave another. Though dissolvents of the established political, 
social and religious order, they were preparing the way to u world¬ 
wide humanism, to more friendly relations among states, to federa¬ 
tions and empire, It is significant that one of the greater sophists, 
Gorgias, a Sicilian, seeing |*erhaps dimly the need of a universal 
language of culture, adopted for that purfxwe the Attic dialect 

II. UXATORY AND TIIK DRAMA 

History: Herodotus, about 484-425* The spirit of scientific 
inquiry naturally involved an eagerness to know the past of the human 
race; and this desire created History, The first historian whose 
works have been preserved was Herodotus. We are unable, therefore, 
to say definitely how great an advance he made iieyond Hecataeus, 
his most distinguished predecessor, Born in the period of the conflict 
with Persia, Herodotus lived through the age of Pericles and the 
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earlier years of the Peloponnesian War. His native place was Hali¬ 
carnassus, a city of Dorian stock which had adopted the Ionian tongue, 
and which lay on the borderland between Hellas and the Persian 
empire. He travelled to Egypt, into Asia as far as Susa, to the coun¬ 
tries about Pontus, to Italy — in brief, to most of the known world. 
Everywhere he gathered material which found its way into his work. 

Epic origin and dramatic influence. As the genealogists were 
the literary descendants of Hesiod, Herodotus was a son of Homer, 
and his history might well be described as a great prose-epic, influenced 
to some extent by the contemporary drama. A brief preface ex¬ 
plains the object of his work: “This is a presentation of the /#- 
quiry—Historia — of Herodotus of Halicarnassus to the end that 
time may not obliterate the great and marvellous deeds of Hellenes and 
Barbarians, and especially that they may not forget the causes for 
which they waged war with one another.” u In his search for causes 
he narrates from earliest time's the notable achievements of all the 
peoples who were involved in the War,— and used that conflict as 
the unifying element of his work. Treating thus of substantially 
the entire known world, his production may be dcscriU-d as a uni- 
versal history. 

Method of research. So far as we know, Herodotus wii* the l*rs*t 
to apply the word History, in its original sense of ini|uiry, to this 
field of literature. It aptly describes his method of gathering in¬ 
formation by personal inquiry of those who were supposed to know.*’ 
Often unsatisfied with an individual source, he pursued his investi¬ 
gation among various authorities*'* thus introducing the comparative 
method of research. 'I he object of his History, as he conceived it, 
required him to tell all he had thus heard: “ I am under obliga¬ 
tion to tell what is reported, though I am not bound altogether to I*- 
lieve it; and let this saying hold good for every narrative in the His¬ 
tory.” 17 We find him, accordingly, often expressing doubt as to 
what he hears, comparing the more with the less credible account, or 
reasoning about the reliability of his source,'* Although his work 
abounds in myths and fictions, and though he was often at the mercy 
of untrustworthy informants, he was far from credulous. Even 
the fictitious tales, whether myths or more recent inventions, are of 

i* Hdt. preface, 
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greater value fur illustrating the thought and life of the age than 
would have been u dry enumeration of fails, however well ascer¬ 
tained, From the point of view here mentioned this feature of his 
work is a positive merit. 

Broad-mindedness, Another great qualify of Henxlotus is his 
broadmindednes*, to. which his cosmopolitan birthplace and extensive 
travels contributed. He couht understand that many foreign cus¬ 
toms were at least as good as the Hellenic, 11 ’ that there were great 
and admirable characters among the Barbarians, and that mon¬ 
archy as well as democracy has its good features, A comparison of 
Egyptian with Hellenic tradition taught him the emptiness of the 
claim of certain Greeks to near descent from a gud, yw In Hellenic 
tradition the gists continued to connect themselves with the human 
race, by marriage and parentage, to nine, eight, or even six centuries 
before the historian's time, whereas Egyptian chronology removed 
such phenomena fifteen thousand years into the past. Tins com¬ 
parative study of religion convinced Herodotus that his countrymen en¬ 
tertained many false notions as to their own gods and as to the be¬ 
ginnings of the human race/ 1 

Religion, Regarding the existence of the gwls, however* and their 
providential dealings with men, the historian lietrays no scepticism. 
With other enlightened men of his age he believes in a Divine Provi¬ 
dence, *' who rules the world, and in a kindly spirit watching over 
men, revealing his will through omens, dreams, and oracles, The 
popular opinion that God is envious of human happiness, and there¬ 
fore always sends evil to counterbalance good-luck he puts in the 
mouths of others, but does tug himself express. Eike Aeschylus he 
seem* to believe that the downfall of the great — for example of 
Xerxe* - is in punishment for insolence which unusual prosperity 
often induces, aa 

Summary; the “Father of History.” In religion, therefore, 
though casting off much that is extraneous, he holds firmly to the 
enlightened orthodoxy of the time, while in moral character and pur* 
jtuse he stand* on a level with the t*e*t men of his century. From 
the point of view of strict historical science, while advancing beyond 
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Hecatacus, he is still crude and imperfect, whereas his broad sympathy 
and, kindly interest in everything human, his high religious and mural 
principles, his inexhaustible fund of anecdotes illustrative of customs 
and character, his charming style ami genial personality have entitled 
him to his place as the “ father of history," n and have given his 
literary production a universal and eternal interest. 

Sophocles, 496-404. The religious and moral ideas of the age 
find their best expression in the great Attic dramatist Sophocles. 
Literature had not yet Iwcome a profession; as Aeschylus was a sol¬ 
dier, Sophocles filled public offices. Such labors, however, did not 
ruffle the serenity or disturb the comfort of an easy life. The proli- 
lems he deals with are less gigantic than those of Aeschylus, and 
his solutions are as a rule more pacific. There are. however, many 
points of contact. Like Aeschylus he believes in the omniscience and 
almighty power of God. Joinetl with this belief is the conviction that 
he is just and merciful. “ Zeus himself, in all that he doeth, hath 
Mercy for a sharer of his throne." ■" He is a Providence, to whom 
man may confidently leave his troubles. " Courage, my daughter, 
courage; great still in heaven is Za-us, who sirs and governs all; leave 
thy bitter quarrel to him.” w As guardians of right the powers almvr 
are punishers of misdeeds, slow hut sure in their pursuit of the un¬ 
righteous. 37 

The Gods of country and of kin. Rs|>eriut!y near and dear are 
the local spirits, gods of the land, to w!u,m the returning wanderer 
first lifts his hands; near are the gods of one’s rare, of one blood 
with the worshipper, they who founded the family or gens, and are 
most concerned for its preservation. 3 * 

Communication between gods and men; scepticism. Great and 
good, and interested in the welfare of man, the heavenly |lowers have 
found means of communicating their will to him through visions, 
oracles, and the mouths of seers. It is natural, however, that the 
scientific, inquiring spirit of the Periclean age, involving rationalism 
and religious doubt, should reflect itself in the troubled life of the 
Sophoclean dramas. Oedipus, though by nature essentially religious, 
doubts the prophetic art of Teiresias, and seems to prove his point by 
irrefutable argument. His wife Jocasta reject* even the oracle of 
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Apollo, and despising all moral law, advise a random, heedless life. 
More excusable is the long-suffering Phikxtdes: “ No evil thing has 
been known to j>erish; no, the gods take tender care of such, and have 
a strange joy in turning hack from Hades all things villainous and 
knavish, while they are ever sending the just and the good out of life. 
How am I to deem of these things, or wherein shall I praise them, 
when praising the ways of the g<xls, I find that the gods are evil? ” *® 
But in the end all these doubts and complaints are overwhelmed by 
the catastrophe of the drama; prophetic truth and divine providence 
are fully vindicated. Only at the close of the Trachtniae, Hyllus, 
standing over the laxly of his father Heracles, who, having toiled 
through life for the good of mankind and innocent of wrong, died a 
death of unspeakubte agony, pronounces on the gods a judgment 
that the audience carried uncontroverted to their homes: “ Mark the 
great cruelty of the gods in the deeds that are being done. They 
have children, and are hailed us fathers, and yet they can look upon 
such sufferings. No man foresees the future; hut the present is 
fraught with mourning for us, and with shame for the powers above, 
and verily with unguish tx-yond compare for hint who endures this 
doom." " 

Burial and its rites. Among the religious rites most sacred are 
those attending burial. It is a great comfort to the dying man to 
know that bis Ixxlv is nut cast forth a prey to dogs and birds." A 
law which the gods have established requires kinsmen to bury their 
dead with all due ceremony; for burying her brother in otxxlicnce to 
this order of heaven Antigone was condemned to interment alive: 
** I will bury him; well for me to die in doing that. I shall rest, a 
loves! one, with him whom l have loved, sinless in my crime; for ! 
owe a longer allegiance to the dead than to the living: in that world 
I shall abide forever." ” It was the duty of the kin to wash and 
deck the txxiy, to lav it on the funeral pvre, to place the ashes in the 
urn, for depositing in the tomb. Thereafter it was fitting at intervals 
to pour offerings on the mound, and encircle it with garlands of 
flowers, and place thereon locks of hair freshly cut from live head. No 
enemy of the dead should join in these ceremonies " 

Future life. References to future life are vague; yet one who, like 
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Oedipus, has innocently suffered, nmv hojn* there fur recompense, 
“Many were the sorrows that tame to him without cause; hut in 
requital a just God shall lift him up." M Eor him the nether ada¬ 
mant was riven in love that he might pass on w ithout pain to the world 
of the dead. Sufferers in this life preferred to think of death as 
sleep, a perfect rest from pain.* 1 * Those who had passed on, however, 
were not without feeling and thought. Tin* vexing or punishing of 
their foes gave them pleasure, and thrv had praise for kinsfolk who 
showed piety to the death When duly invoked, the mail came in 
kindness from the world Inlaw to aid a helpless kinswoman against a 
powerful enemy. 31 * 

Ties of kin and marriage. Strongest of alt ties is that of blood 
to move men to compassion and succor. I’iety to kin is n higher law 
than allegiance to the state, even as rtrrmtv surpasses the sjiatt of 
earthly life. The ideal marriage is founded on love, like that of Anti¬ 
gone and Hacmon. a I Hind whose break mg ruptures life itself,* 1 
Love is the greatest of conqueror*. of destroyers •• It is * power 
enthroned in sway besidr the eternal laws ” ** 

The wife. The change from girlhood t«» wadded life involves the 
assumption of grave cares and resjionohditi* * M Ye*. the tender 
plant grows in those sheltered region* of it* own, and the Sun God's 
heat vexes it nut, nor rain nor anv wind, hut it repair* m its sweet 
untroubled being, till such tune as the girl is called a wife, ind 
finds her portion of anxious thought* m the night, brooding on 
danger to husband or to children ” Her all absorbing affection 
brooks no rival in her hu-damd'* favor k irnr irahmsv, awakened 
by the slightest cause, drives her to love % It inns. jwn hatue to *. rime. 
But the good wife is her husband s »ola*r and his discreet i mm seller; 
she warns him to avoid danger and ruessive pride nr anger, and urges 
upon him a moderate, conciliatory ltmj*r Stnli wives were Jorasti 
and even more, Tccmessa. It is natural fur the huslamd to honor 
bis wife above his fellow churns and to rr*j*r* t her prudente. But 
!he plot demands that, m the catastrophe draws near, the hem, his 
spirit aflame with misguided |*a**»*ni. should brutally override he? 
ieareii wishes in the mad onrush to Ins doom ** Oven time by grief, 
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she slays herself. Her death is the mortal stub in a heart already 
wounded with insufferable woes. “ Alas,” exclaims Croon, when he 
hears the awful news of his wife's suicide, “ I was already as dead 
amt thou hast smitten me anew! What is this new message that thou 
bringest me — woe, woe is me!—of a wife’s doom, of slaughter 
heaped on slaughter? " *' 

Not every marriage is desirable; the evil wife— sharer of the 
home — is a joy that soon grows cold: for no wound could strike 
deeper than a false friend,'* a like the hardened murderess Clytem- 
nestra, who treacherously slew her husband and keeps the day of his 
death with dance and sting, and “ month by month sacrifices sheep to 
the gods who have wrought her deliverance." 43 
Woman’s condition has declined. The condition of woman has 
sunk somewhat lieltiw the level of the preceding generation. It is 
true that girls are represented as walking freely out of doors with no 
one to attend, and grown women to take an active part in the councils 
of family and state, yet these activities belong to the theatrical tra¬ 
dition. Though not wholly a direct reflection of the life of the age, 
at least they do not offend its taste; hence they call for no apology 
from the port. The decline is seen mainly in the increasing empha¬ 
sis on the inferiority of women to men in strength ami efficiency, and 
on the desirability of their remaining at home and of observing si¬ 
lence. Thus the case is put to Klcetra by her gentler sister: 44 Seest 
thou not. thou art a woman, not a man, and no match for thy ad¬ 
versaries in strength ?" 44 Elsewhere the same thought is echoed: 
“ Nay we must rrmcinlier that we were I mm women, who should not 
strive with men," 49 King freon thinks it dastnrdly to yield to 
woman’s will or |H*r*uusion. Contemptible is the victory won with 
woman's aid. 4 " furthermore that a girl should walk in public un¬ 
protected is decried as fraught with (leril; far letter to remain in 
doors than range at large.Yet even this seclusion is made their 
reproach by one of their sex: “ Nay, by ever-virgin Artemis," ex¬ 
claims Eleetra, " I will never stoop to fear women, stay-at-homes, 
vain burdens of the ground I " 44 Akin to this sentiment is the pro- 
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verb, “ Silence graces woman ,” 49 no less widely entertained for being 
uttered by a madman. Notwithstanding adverse sentiments and re¬ 
pressive customs, actual women, only in a less degree than the char¬ 
acters of the stage, retain their share of speech, their participation in 
religious festivals; and while losing ground in society beyond the 
home, make compensatory gains in influence within the family circle. 

The love of kin* The bond of love and of comradeship is not¬ 
ably strong between daughter and father. The saddest thought of 
blind Oedipus in contemplating exile is that of leaving his daughters; 
“ My two girls, poor hapless ones, who never knew my table spread 
apart, or lacked their father's presence, hut ever in all things shared 
my daily bread — I pray thee, care for them.”*° The same union of 
love and duty, however, runs through the family, constraining the 
members to forgiveness of anger and of even greater vexations .* 1 
Thus Antigone reminds her father of his duty toward an erring son; 
“ Thou art his sire; so that even if he were to wrong thee with the 
most impious of foul wrongs, father, it is not lawful for thee to 
wrong him again.” M 

Obedience to parents* A most essential element of such a family 
is respect for parents. Obedience to a father is the t*est of laws .* 3 
The duty of toiling for a parent in need is perfectly fulfilled for her 
exiled father by Antigone; M From the time her tender age was 
passed and she came to a woman's strength, she hath ever t>een the 
old man's guide in weary wanderings, oft roaming hungry and bare¬ 
foot through the wild wood, oft sore-vexed by rains and scorching 
heat, but regarding not the comforts of home, if so her father should 
have tendance .” 54 

The warping of family affection* Human limitation!, These 
ideal relations among kinsmen may Ik? fearfully warped by sin, The 
doctrine of the hereditary curse — its causes, operation, and results — 
is essentially the same as that of Aeschylus. The inner farce that 
impels man to crime is Insolence, a disposition to flout divine law,** 
With all his splendid powers of mind, man's chief lesson, therefore, 
is to learn his human limitations. He must not think himself a god 
in power, or kill fair hope by fretting over transitory ills. M Reman- 
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her that the sun of Cronus himself* the all disposing king, hath not 
ap[*ointed a painless lot for mortals. Sorrow ami joy come round to 
all, as the Hear moves in his circling path,"*™ Let the prosperous 
ami the powerful keep in mint! the instability of their condition: 
u There is no estate of mortal life that I would ever praise or blame 
as settled. Fortune raises ami Fortune humbles the lucky or un¬ 
lucky from dav to daw and no one can prophesy to men concerning 
those things that are appointed,**What is ordained we can by no 
means escape: M Dreadful is the mysterious power of fate; there is 
no deliverance from it by wealth or bv war, by fenced city or by dark 
sea-lieaten ships ,” n * " Therefore white our eyes wait to see the des¬ 
tined final day, we must call no one happy who is of mortal race, 
jntil he hath crossed life’s Imnler free from pain.” ** Oftimes in¬ 
deed the cup of life holds so much bitterness as to make us doubt 
the worth of living: 11 Not to be born is. past all prizing, best; but 
when a man hath seen the light, this is next best by far, that with all 
sjieed he should go thither, whence he hath come,” 

Sufferings are providential, " For when he hath seen youth go 
by, with its light follies, what troublous affliction is strange to his lot, 
what suffering is not therein f envy, factions, strife, battles, and 
slaughters; amt last of all, age claims him for her own —age dis¬ 
praised, infirm* unsociable, unfriended, with which all woe of woe 
abides, M Hut sufferings come in the providence of God in the 
working out of dcstinv; In* implants in man wisdom, the supreme 
part of happiness, ami reverence toward the |>owers above. “ Great 
words of prideful men are ever punished with great blows, which in 
old age teach the chastened to lie wise ,”* 1 Moreover the afflictions 
of fellow men afford an np|Kirtunity for service; ** Man’s noblest 
task is to hel{* others by his liest means and jmwers.” m 
Citizen and state. Man not only lives his individual and family 
life, but forms part of the state. 41 Our country is the ship that hears 
us safe,” ni and only in her well-being can the citizens find pros¬ 
perity. It liehove* them, then, to prize the fatherland above all other 
ties; for its security deoends upon the citizen; 14 When he honors 
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the laws of the land and that lust ice which ho hath sworn hy the 
gods to uphold, proudly stands his city; no city hath ho who, for 
his rashness, dwells with sin .”" 4 Not only in self-interest hut 
through gratitude for nurture and protection does the citizen owe the 
state a kindly loyalty.*® 

Civic virtue. His training in civic obligation tiegins in the fam¬ 
ily; “He who does his duty in his own household wilt lie found 
righteous in the state as well." In opposition to the rising spirit of 
fault-finding with government and magistrates there is enjoined a 
strict obedience to, authority: “Never can laws have pros|ierou» 
course in a city where dread hath no place. . . . Hut where there is 
license to insult and to act at will, doubt not that such a state, though 
favoring gales have sped her, some day at last sinks into the depths.” ** 
It is urged with reason that, right or wrong, the legitimate authority 
should be obeyed . 07 

The competent should rule. In public life there is need of able 
men to lead: “The small without the great can ill la- trusted to 
man the walls; lowly leagued with great will prosper la-st, great 
served by less. Hut foolish men cannot learn these truths. Hefore 
their mighty leader they cower still and dumb; Iwhiiui his back they 
rail against him, and chatter like flocking birds." "" Mere we seem 
to discover the incipient ochlocracy bridled but restive under the 
strong rule of Pericles. Though favoring the rule of the ablest, 
Sophocles is no friend of tyranny."" His ideal government is that of 
a magistrate, whatever his title, chosen hy the jieople on the ground 
of ability and of proved loyalty to the state —no gist indeed, but 
“the first of men, lioth in life’s common chances, ami when mortals 
have to do with more than man,” 7n in whose presence even plain folk 
may enjoy free speech. Such a magistrate is a man of large sym¬ 
pathy ms well as of prudence, who cares for his fellow-citizens as a 
father for his children, whose pride is in their well-lieing, whose 
heart goes out to them in distress: “ Well wot I that ye suffer all; 
yet sufferers as ye are, there is not one of you whose sufferings are 
as mine. Your pain comes on each one of you for himself alone, and 
for no other; but my soul mourns at once for the city, and for myself, 
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and for you.” n Such a ruler, by precept and example, leads the 
citizens on the way to virtue, bearing for their general character a 
great load of responsibility; for a city, as an army, 44 hangs wholly on 
its leaders; and when men do lawless deeds, it is the counsel of their 
leaders that corrupts them.” Ti 

Interstate relations. War and peace. Particularly in their re¬ 
lations with each other, governments have need of prudent guidance 
for averting useless wars, since 44 full many states lightly enter on 
offence, even though their neighbor lives aright.” 78 It is equally a 
duty to refrain from usurping power over voluntary allies . 74 Of war 
for the protection of the oppressed the poet heartily approves. On 
such an occasion he can glory in the Athenian knighthood, in the 
flash of steel and the brazen clangor of battle, and can long for a 
bird's-eye view of the conflict 44 O to he a dove with swift strength 
as the storm, that I might reach an airy cloud with gaze lifted above 
the fray! ” 7n In his eyes, however, war is less a cause of glory than 
a hringer of sorrow for the slaughter of men* the ruin of cities, the 
enslavement and misery of captive women . 741 War is essentially an 
evil as it carries off the fittest, passing by the weakling and the 
coward; 44 To he brief, ! would tell thee this: war takes no evil man 
by choice, but good men always.” 77 Better, then, that all wars should 
cease: 

M When, ah when, will the numlnr of the rmtlnm years be full, at what 
term will they erase, that bring on me the unending war of a warrior's toils 
throughout the wide land of Troy, for the narrow ami the shame of Hellas? 

“ Would that the man hud passed into the depths of the sky, or to all- 
receiving Hades, wlm taught the Hellenes to league themselves for war in 
hateful arms! Ah, those toils of his, from which so many toils have sprung! 
Yea, it was he who wrought the ruin of men /’ 1n 

Lesftong from Sophocles. Many are the lessons that the poet has 
for mankind, but the sum of till h this; Love for our fellow-men, 
thoughts meet for mortals, inviolate reverence for the Supreme Be¬ 
ing, anti wisdom, the chief part of happiness, They who have learned 
these lessons are loved of the powers above. 
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III. The Personality of Pericles and His Interpretation 
of Athenian Character 

Pericles in relation to his age. In our effort to penetrate into 
the mind and character of the Athenians we are aided by a study of 
the man who not only brought his community to a summit of civiliza¬ 
tion never before reached by the human race, but also incorporated 
and expressed in his own personality the highest ideals of his age. 
Born of a union of two illustrious gentes, he inherited the inspiring 
traditions of both. His father’s patriotic achievements in the war 
with Persia, the great constitutional work of his mother's kin, the 
thrilling events of his childhood and youth attending the struggle for 
freedom and the founding of empire, were in him transmuted into 
force and nobility of character directed to the political, intellectual, 
and moral elevation of his country. 

His education. Pericles enjoyed the best education possible in 
that age. Music, which included not only lessons on the lyre hut 
literature and other elementary studies, was taught him by Damon, 
who became his chief political adviser. The aristocratic youth prac¬ 
ticed singing and lyre-playing, not chiefly with a view to entertaining 
himself or his friends in social gatherings, but for the moral cultiva¬ 
tion of his feelings. The lyric song he learned, with its triple theme 
God, Blood, and Fatherland, stirred in the singer and the hearers, not 
individualistic but civic emotions. Among the teachers of his riper 
years was Zeno, the Eleatic philosopher, the creator of dialectic™ 
pointed, systematic conversation directed to the refutation of error 
and to the establishment of truth, More influential was Anaxagoras 
of Clazomenae, mentioned above. These philosophers freed his mind 
from superstition by directing it to a search for natural causes. In¬ 
herent tendency, under philosophic cultivation, developed into a seren¬ 
ity of temper, which no insult or abuse could ruffle,™ 

His oratory. To the same combination of natural character and 
instruction is due his lofty, dignified eloquence, which earned for him 
the name Olympian. Though he had no instruction in rhetoric, 
which was introduced into Athens too late for his service, he took 
great pains with his language, and before delivering a speech, he 
always prayed that nothing unbecoming might fall from his lips. His 
delivery was statuesque; scarcely a gesture ruffled the folds of his 
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mantle. No theatricality hut the weight of his words, the majesty of 
his person, his deep earnestness, and the confidence of the people in 
his patriotism, wisdom, and incorruptibility curried conviction/" 

His estate. In order to concentrate his whole energy upon public 
affairs, lie gave over the management of his inherited estate to an 
able, trusty slave, F.vangelus, who sold all the produce in a lump, 
and bought for the family the necessities of life as they were re¬ 
quired. The method was far from economical, but Pericles was 
content with a mere subsistence from his estate, without increase or 
diminution of its value . Such was the ideal of his social class/ 1 
His family; Aspasia. Pericles' wife was a kinswoman, Telesippe, 
the mother of his sons Xanthippus and Paralus. Hut as they could 
not live happily together, Pericles at her request found her another 
husband. Afterward he was attracted td Aspasia, a highly accom¬ 
plished woman from Miletus. As Athenian women had merely a 
domestic education and were now kept more strictly at home than 
they had been in the past, a class of non-Athenian women, termed 
“ companions," !letter educated amt more attractive than the natives, 
usurp'd their place in the society of men. Under his own law of 4S1 
Pericles could contract no more titan an inferior marriage with As¬ 
pasia, which excluded the children from the citizenship. They had a 
son Pericles, who was given the franchise by a special vote of the as¬ 
sembly. This union proved most happy, but the high-born dumea of 
Athens, regarding Aspasia as a social outcast, at first refused to visit 
her, though in time they overcame this prejudice. Socrates and other 
brilliant men of the age gathered at her house to discuss q uestio ns 
of rhetoric, philosophy, ami. practical li fe with JiraighLtheir 

wives]) that they, too, might lieheRf TiyHie conversation/ 3 * l \^ 

The beet interpreter of hie age. No one could doubt the compe¬ 
tence of this man of dear, penetrating vision to interpret the char¬ 
acter and ideals of his |ieoplc. This task he sets la-fore himself ill 
the Funeral Oration delivered over those who fell in the first year oP 
the great war with Peloponnesus, 431 /* As given by Thucydides, 
the essential ideas are those of the statesman, but the style is certainly 
that of the historian, who in inserting the oration in his narrative 
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after the close of the war, undoubtedly took some liberty even with 
the thought. However that may be, it forms one of the most precious 
documents in the history of civilization. 

Democracy in government and society. First he explains the 
political constitution and the manner of life in which the Athenians 
rose to greatness. The government is called a democracy, 44 for the 
administration is in the hands of the many, not of the few. But 
while the law secures equal justice to all alike, talent is also recog¬ 
nized; and when a citizen is in any way distinguished, he is pre¬ 
ferred for the public service, not as a matter of privilege, but on 
grounds of excellence alone. Neither is poverty a bar, but a man 
may benefit his country whatever be the obscurity of his condition.” m 
In social relations prevails a large measure of liberty. 41 As we have 
given free play to all in our public life, so in our private intercourse 
we are not suspicious of one another, nor angry with our neighbor 
if he does what he likes; we put on no sour looks at him, which, 
though they leave no mark, are unpleasant. Open and friendly in 
our private intercourse, wc cherish a spirit of reverence in our public 
acts; we are kept from wrong by respect for authority and the laws, 
particularly those for the protection of the oppressed.” m 

A happy environment. He gives a reason for the festivals, 
more numerous and splendid than in any other Hellenic city. ” We 
have not forgotten to provide our spirits with many relaxations from 
toil; there are regular games and festivals throughout the year; our 
home life is refined; and the delight we daily feel in all these bless¬ 
ings helps banish sadness.” 87 Happiness was not an end in itself 
but a condition of collective efficiency. With all the drudgery of 
their training, the Lacedaemonians, he contends, are unequal in war 
to us, who without laborious drill, win by light hearts and valor. 
Their ideals are purely military; ours are of a nobler type, 8 * 1 ” Our 
city is equally admirable in peace and war; for we are lovers of the 
beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind without 
loss of manliness. Wealth to us is not mere material for vainglory 
but an opportunity for achievement. With us to avow poverty is no 
disgrace; the true shame is in doing nothing to avoid it nm On 
such principles the Athenians have attained to a high degree of 
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mentality and sane judgment: “ if few of us are originators, we are 
all sound judges of policy. In our opinion the great impediment to 
action is not deliberation, but the want of knowledge gained by dis¬ 
cussion preparatory to action. For we have the peculiar power of 
thinking before we act and of acting too, whereas other men are 
courageous from ignorance but hesitate on reflection.”A great 
imperial and international policy, such as Pericles was following, had 
to rest, not on narrow, ignorant selfishness, but on a kindly, liberal 
spirit. “ In doing good we are unlike others, for we make our 
friends by conferring, not by receiving favors. . . . We alone benefit 
our neighliors not upon a calculation of interest but in the confidence 
of freedom ami in a frank and fearless spirit.” * l On all these 
grounds the citizens and the state afford a pattern for other Greeks. 
** In a word. I claim that Athens is the school of Hellas, and that the 
individual Athenian in his own person clearly (xissesses the power of 
adapting himself to the most varied activities with the utmost versa¬ 
tility and grace.” ** 

Civic education; Music and the drama. To meet the varied 
requirements of the citizen in this intense democracy, in which more 
than in attv other, life was civic duty, a man had to be well educated, 
not in IsMiks but iu public affairs. He la-gun bis training on a small 
scale in the dime, where local affairs were freely discussed in town 
meeting, and haul offices gave a taste of communal management. 
Further cxt»erieme he gained in one or more of the thousand admin¬ 
istrative offices of the state and empire, and in the ecclesia and law- 
courts, Hut practical education, in itself nurrow and sordid, must Iks 
broadened and elevated by ideals. The Athenians needed the teach¬ 
ings and the inspiration of their great {wets; nnd this instruction 
they received from the choral songs at festivals and particularly 
from the drama presented in the theatre. More than sixty days, 
distributed throughout the year, were given to festivals, including 
dramatic exhibitions, to which must lie added the holidays of the 
denies. The wealthy citizens provided the entertainments, spending 
on them many times the sum required by the state, and receiving their 
reward in the respect and the ixtiiticnl support of the masses.®* Every 
year, too, from one to two thousund Ixiys and men appeared before 
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the public in choruses for the dramatic and other exhibitions which 
required them. These choral services, as well as others, generally 
rotated among the qualified citizens, thus giving all, or nearly all, a 
training in music and some study of literature. Hence we may un¬ 
derstand why it was that the Athenian public in the theatre could 
follow the great tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and could ap¬ 
preciate literary allusions and fine points in music, which have been 
irrecoverably lost to the world. 

Intellectual and moral elevation. Not simply the artistic taste 
of the community but the intellectual keenness and grasp of these men 
who could follow the arguments of orators on complicated questions 
of foreign policy, as well as the great dramas of the age, were won¬ 
derful. From the entire Hellenic race, more highly endowed than 
any other, a happy combination of circumstances had selected the 
Athenian community, and had lifted it equally high alwve the gen¬ 
eral Greek level. The moral plane of life, too, was nothing mean. 
This fact we discover in the extreme attention paid to manners and 
morals in education, from infancy through childhood and youth, by 
parents, nurse, governor and teachers. “ Education and admonition 
commence in the first years of childhood, and last to the very end of 
life. Mother and nurse and father and tutor are vying with one 
another about the improvement of the child as soon as ever he is 
able to understand what is being said to him; he cannot say or do 
anything without their setting forth to him that this is just and that 
is unjust; this is honorable, that is dishonorable; this is holy, that 
is unholy; do this and abstain from that. If he ofwys, well and 
good: if not. he is straightened by threats and blows, like a piece of 
bent or warped wood. At a later stage they send him to teachers, 
and enjoin them to see to his manners even more than to his reading 
and music; and the teachers do as they are desired. When, accord¬ 
ingly, the boy has learned his letters and is beginning to understand 
what is written, as before he understood only what was spoken, they 
put into his hands the works of great poets, which he reads, sitting 
on a bench in school. In these works are contained many admoni¬ 
tions, and many tales, and praises, and eulogies of ancient famous 
men, which he is required to learn by heart, in order that he may 
imitate or emulate them and desire to become like them. Then 
again the teachers of the lyre take similar care that their young pupil 
is temperate and gets into no mischief; and when they have taught 
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him the use of the 'yre, they introduce him to the poems of other ex¬ 
cellent poets, who are lyric {XK*ts. These pot'ms they set to music, 
and make their harmonies and rhythms quite familiar to the chil¬ 
dren’s souls, in order that they may learn to Ik* more gentle and 
harmonious and rhythmical, and so more fitted for speech and action; 
for the life of man in every part has need of harmony and rhythm. 
Then they send them to the master of gymnastics, in order that their 
bodies may better minister to the virtuous mind, and that they may 
not Ik* compelled through bodily weakness to play the coward in war 
or on other such occasions. This is done by those who have the 
means — the rich; their children begin to go to school soonest and 
leave off latest." ”* 

Good order in the theatre. The same high moral standard we 
see in the i»erfect order at the theatres. There the people gathered, 
not to judge of the music, but to receive recreation and instruction; 
and no one dared make a noise expressing approval or the reverse. 
11 In early time music was divided among us into certain kinds and 
manners. One sort consisted of prayers to the Gods, which were 
called hymns; ami there was another and opposite sort called lamen¬ 
tations and another called paeans, and another, celebrating the birth 
of Dionysus, called, I lielieve, dithyrambs. They used further the 
actual word * laws’ for another kind of song; and to this kind they 
added the term * * itiieroedie.’ All these and others were duly dis¬ 
tinguished, nor were the jicrformers allowed to confuse one style with 
another. Furthermore the authority which determined and gave judg¬ 
ment, and punished the disoliedient, was not expressed in a hiss, nor 
in the most utimustial shouts of the multitude, as in our own days, nor 
in applause and dupping of hands. Hut the directors of public in¬ 
struction insisted that the sjieetators should listen in silence to the end; 
and iioys and their tutors, and die multitude in general, were kept 
quiet by a bint from a stick." "* 

Blemishes and limitations; morality is civic. Further evidence 
is the npfieal of the dramatic poet* to a remarkably high moral Bense, 
and the lofty moral key in which the Funeral Oration of Pericles is 
pitched. Most of all. the moral quality shows itself in the sacrifice 
of the individual to the good of the community. All this does not 
signify that either private or public life was faultless. The blemishes 
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of the civilization show themselves, for example, in the indecencies 
of comedy, in the cramping of the lives of native women and the li¬ 
cense allowed to the " companions ” of foreign birth, in the existence 
of slavery, however good may have been the condition of slaves, in 
the narrowness and exclusiveness of Athenian interests, as opposed 
to those of metics, dependent allies, Hellenes, and the world — a 
selfishness easily explicable by the conditions of the times but none 
the less an imperfection. A part of the narrowness here mentioned — 
a part of the strength and weakness of the city-state — is the fact that 
her morality was essentially civic. The fundamental motive to right 
conduct, as I’erides himself asserts, is the good of the state. “ I 
would have you day by day fix your eyes ufion the greatness of 
Athens till you In-come filled with the love of her; and when you are 
impressed by the s|>ectade of her glory, reflect that this empire she 
owes to men with the fighter's during, the wise man’s understanding 
of his duty, and the good man’s self-discipline in its performance,— 
to men who if they failed in any ordeal disdained to deprive the city 
of their services, but sacrificed their lives as the best offerings in her 
behalf.’’"" The patriotic devotion here required was too intense to 
be lasting. No long time after I'erides the gradual disintegration 
of the city-state* resulted in depriving the citizen of his moral basis, 
ami compelled him to fight out anew the whole battle of conduct 
on other, very different ground. 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


To THK Bkc.INNINU OF THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION 


431-415 


Causes of the war; conflicting political principles. Among the 
most powerful disintegrating forces referred to at the close of the 
last chapter was the long war between the Athenians and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, begun in 431.* From the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ 
Truce of 445 to this date, peace had lieen maintained in spite of an 
ever-growing antipathy Udween the two powers. Among the causes 
of hostility was an Athenian claim to leadership generally considered 
incompatible with the liberties of individual states und with the long- 
established |ait icy of Lacedaemon. The Athenians asserted that their 
hegemony had Urn forced u|«m them by Sparta's unwillingness to 
continue the war with Persia, that circumstances not under their 
control had converted the Confederacy into an Empire, and that, 
though thev had Urn com)riled thus to usurp an authority, they had 
made good their right to it by a justice and a moderation unpuralleled 
in history. Against this claim their enemies, particularly the Corin¬ 
thians. charging Athens with the enslavement of her allies and with 
the design of reducing other Hellenes to servitude, called upon Lace¬ 
daemon to lake the lead in putting down the tyrant. Th e Spartans , 
who for generations had Urn opftused to des|*otism, still considered 
themselves champion* of the principle of city sovereignty, and were so 

* Tor I hr iVlniHimtrvUn war wr are fortunate in having it highly t ruin worthy content* 
porary aourrr, * hmvtlhlra, /form v of fhr Vttafum neilon war 4)» Mi f. below). hr, 1 
give* the anlrcnlrnf* of the vs,o ami fhr rrmuitulrr of fhr wotk 4 bki, ii viii 4 follow* it* 
cowrite into fhr year 411 hit ihr trmaimler of fhr war wc have Xenophon. f/e/femVo, 1, 
it. (p. 4,11 Mow), a work inferior lit Thu*yilhlra. ami yet very valuable. Far inferior l* 
the trial me tu of the etit»|vrf by Mlothmut, nil, xlll. who drew hi* material mainly from 
KphortM 4* 44 t*rlow) Motp u*eiul than tMwloru* are ihoar l.tvn of Plutarrh which 
felt within the period fVrfrfri Irmhj Mirim; AUihituh*i f.yagurfer (beginning). Of lit¬ 
tle worth »te Neil***, tmnmh't There are many lti*rrlt»!l«n», Rome of which 

will Ire fount! in link* ami Mill ami in Mittenherger I Home of the ronatituiional change* 
are recorded in At utofir, < ’momodon of in M *rtte 4‘owrdfri of Arlitophanc* 

throw light on political rvrtii* amt rondmntt* ami are valuahle for uncial tiff. Also the 
Twmiir* of H«i|thta lr« ami of ) orlpltfra re fieri the Intellrclual »p*rl* of tht age, and givt 
many Inllmaiiomt of condition* ami trndenclr*. Other useful reference* are *cat« 

lerrd through the litrr i*u»r of after time ^ 
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regarded by their allies. 9 " The feeling of mankiiut was strongly on 
die side of the Lacedaemonians; for they professed to lie the lilwr- 
ators of Hellas. States and individuals were eager to assist them 
to the utmost both by word and by deed. . . . For the general in¬ 
dignation against the Athenians was intense; some were longing to 
be delivered from them, others fearful of falling under their sway." 1 

A conflict of economic interests: Athenian designs upon 
Megara. A more particular cause of the war lay in a conflict of 
interests between Athens and individual allies of Lacedaemon. An 
article of the Treaty of 445 had provided for the " open-door ” in 
commerce between the Athenian empire and Peioponncac. Recently, 
however, the Athenians, alleging that the Mcgarians had encroached 
upon sacred land near the border and had sheltered runaway slaves, 
retaliated by excluding the offending state from the haritors and 
markets of the empire. Megara de|tended economically upon Athens, 
whose real object undoubtedly was to force the little Isthmian country 
into her empire in order to secure harlsiruge on the Corinthian gulf. 
To the commercial class at Athens and to the multitude of urban 
artisans and laborers the future pro»|teritv of the city seemed to 


depend on an enlargement of trade relations with lt.dv and Sicily. 
Doubtless Pericles, too, who was concerned for the b**l supply, looked 
to the harvests of the west to make good any |Mm«ihle shortage of 
importation from Egypt or the lilac k Sen,* 

Athenian interest in Corcyra and in western Bellas. The 
same motive led the Athenians to interfere in a war Irtwern Corinth 


and her colony Corcyra, and to accept an alliance prigMised by the 
latter." Among the arguments for an alliance the Conyraean am¬ 


bassadors stated that, “ liesides offering many other advantages, Cor¬ 
cyra is conveniently situated for the const voyage to Italy and Sicily; 
it stands in the way of any fleet coming from theme to Prloponnese 
and can also protect a fleet on its way to Sicily.”* Should Athens 
succeed in these ambitions, her merchant vessel* and her war galleys 
could save time and risk by sailing from the western shore of Mcgnris 
through the Corinthian gulf to Corcyra and thence to southern Italy. 


a Athenian claim; Thtir. I. 72 9; H 41, Cmmie# "Charp in he# nniwnenlt; I, Ai, IH» 
Sparta and city *o*erti«nty; i, m, 

« Thuc. it. 1 . , 
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The Athenian commercial menace to Peloponnese. The eco¬ 
nomic motive to the war had a still wider scojx*. The rise of Peir- 
raeus had destroyed the prosperity of Aegina and was choking the 
industrial and commercial life of both Megara and Corinth. Athen¬ 
ian supremacy at sea threatened to cut Peloponnese off from the rest 
of the world, in a congress of Sparta’s allies, deputies from Corinth 
clearly descrilml this situation: “Those among us who have ever 
had dealings with the Athenians do not require to be warned against 
them; hut such us live inland and not on any maritime highway 
should dearly understand that, if they do not protect the seaboard 
they will not la* able to carry their produce to the sea, or to receive 
in exchange the gcxxls which the sea gives to the land. They should 
not lend a careless ear to our words, for they nearly concern them; 
they should rememlier that if they desert the cities on the coast, the 
danger may some day reach them." T 
Fear of the increasing political power of Athena. The real 
reason for the war, however, asserts Thucydides, was not the com¬ 
plaints of allies in congress, but Sparta’s “ fear of the Athenians and 
their im reusing power." * The statement is true in the sense that this 
was Sparta’s motive, and that if she hud not engaged in the war, 
either it would not have occurred or would have been carried on by 
only a few of her allies, and hence would have remained relatively 
insignificant. 

Athenian party politic* as a cause. The attitude of Pericles 
toward the war may only la* inferred from circumstances. The 
oligarchic op|«isition, disorganized by the banishment of Thucydides, 
had recovered strength; but not daring as yet to attack him openly, 
it assailed his friends and hcl|x*r*. First his enemies prosecuted 
Pheidias on the charge of having emlx'Sided some of the gold en¬ 
trusted to him for use* cm the statue of Athena. Though ready to 
prove his innocence, he was thrown into prison, where he died while 
awuiting his trial." Next they prosecuted Aspasia for immoral con¬ 
duct and impiety; but the tears of Pericles won the judges to a 
favorable verdict,'” Alxiut the same time one of hi* opponents pro¬ 
posed and carried a decree " for instituting legal proceedings against 
all persons who disltelieved in religion and held views of their own 

f Thur I, MO, 

* Thor. I U, ms. Till* *Uirmrnt «if nwllvf uttmi fully justified by the imMlcms of 
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regarding the heavenly bodies.” As this resolution was aimed at 
Anaxagoras, Pericles advised the philosopher to avoid trouble by re¬ 
tiring from Athens. 11 Finally they threatened Pericles himself with 
prosecution for embezzlement of public funds. Had they succeeded 
in overthrowing him, they would doubtless have attempted to set up 
an oligarchy and to return to political dependence on Lacedaemon. 
To avoid this danger, Pericles felt compelled to seek support in the 
industrial and commercial class, which was determined upon political 
expansion. 14 At the same time it appeared to him that sooner or 
later a trial of arms with Peloponnese was inevitable. It was better, 
then, that it should come while he was still in the prime of life and 
Athens in excellent military condition. Hence he persuaded his 
countrymen to oppose every concession to the Peloponnesians. 

The resources of the opposing powers. Knowing better than 
any contemporary the resources of Athens and ner enemy, Pericles 
had ground for confidence. Arrayed against his state were the 
forces of nearly all Peloponnese, of the Boeotian confederacy under 
Theban leadership, of lesser allies in the centre and west of the 
peninsula. The enemy could invade Attica with a force of 30,000 
heavy infantry, but could not remain long in the country because 
most of the Peloponnesians were small farmers, who personally tilled 
their lands, and because they had to bring their food supplies with 
them. They could devastate the fields, but could accomplish noth¬ 
ing against the strong fortifications of Athens and Peiraeus. The 


i ndustry . an.dL commerce of Athens would continue so long as her fleets 
co mma n ded, t he sea. The idea of borrowing from the treasuries of 
Delphi and Olympia for building a Peloponnesian navy, though 
suggested, proved an idle dream. Against the almost total lack, of 
public funds among the enemy, could be reckoned six thousand tal¬ 
ents stored in the treasuries on the Acropolis and an annual income 
from tributes and other sources amounting to about a thousand talents. 

Pericles' plan of conducting the war. The plan of Pericles 
therefore was to bring the entire population of the .country, with 
t hei r movable goods,, into the city and permit the devastation of the 
fields; for an open battle, with die superior force of the enemy could 
nob he risked. Meantime with his fleet he would ravage the coasts 


uPlut. Per. 32; Nk. 23: Ephoru*, In Died. xil. 39. 2; Blot, Uert, II. 12 f. The pro¬ 
poser was Dfopeithee, an Interpreter of oracle*: Arlutoph. Bird), 988; Xen. Sett. III. J. 3, 
.xi 2 £? ns 5 t f. ntlj ' *he merchant* *nd the urban democrat* bad promoted Imperiall*m; p. 
IS7, 201. Afterward Cleon <p. 306V and Hyperbolu* (Arfrioph. Knight), 1308-6), Induatral 
democrat*, favored_expan*lon. Though *upported by tbit cl***. Perietal repudiated the 
idea of conquest: Thuc* U. <& 7. 
ok A fa# 7sk * 
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of Peloponnese and cut off its commerce; thus while partially com¬ 
pensating the Athenians for damage to their fields, he would grad¬ 
ually force the enemy to a more favorable peace than that of 445. 

Gathering of the population into the city. The cold, calculat¬ 
ing plan of Pericles subjected Athenian nature to an excessive strain. 
Notwithstanding the rapid growth of city economy, the bulk of the 
population still resided in the country, and still depended in large 
part on farming. They had restored their fields and country houses 
after the Persian invasion: and through favoring economic condi¬ 
tions they had developed a prosperity scarcely known in any other 
Greek country. 1 ’ It is impossible for us to appreciate their fond 
attachment to their local shrines, whose small gods, they thought, 
were more sympathetic protectors than the mighty warden of the 
Acropolis. They gathered perforce behind the walls, where few had 
houses of their own, or hospitable friends. Most had to live — 


In a barrack, an outhmme, a hovel, a »lu*d, 

In nr»t* of the rock, where the vultures are bred, 
In tub*, and in huts, and in towers of the wall. 14 


The firat year of the war, 431; the Funeral Oration. When 
they heard that a PelajJonnesiun army was ravaging the country, 
cutting down orchards and destroying the ripe grain in the fields, 
they longed to go forth and fight the enemy. Gathering in knots on 
the streets, they complained bitterly of their plight, and laid the whole 
blame of the war and their losses upon Pericles. The great states¬ 
man, who had despatched a fleet to ravage the Peloponnesian coast, 
maintained his jioluy at home in spite of opposition. In the autumn 
he jwrsuaded the people to decree a reserve of a thousand talents, to be 
used only in case of an attack by sea, and of a hundred of their best 
triremes to be ready always for the defence of Peiraeus. In. his-naval 
operation* and in diplomacy he had made real gains, MsLjx&S un¬ 
doubtedly pleased with the Jesuits." After the campaign the re¬ 
mains of those who had fallen in battle during the summer were 
solemnly conveyed in procession to the State cemetery in Cerameicus 
— a beautiful spot outside the walls — and interred amid the lamen¬ 
tation of their kin. citisens and metics, women, and men. After the 
burial Pericles addressed the people in a Funeral Oration commented 


»» P, Ml f. Thue. II. IS; Ox. Mitt, *11, S, 
u Arlmoph, Knight i, 1U ff, <Piwr»)l ct. Thue. II. 17. 
IS Thus. Tl. 10-il; died. *11. 41 t.l Plut. fir. U i. 
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or in an earlier chapter. 18 The custom was followed year by year 
throughout the war. 

The pestilence, 430 and after. In the second year there was 
the usual invasion of Attica by the Peloponnesians and the Athenian 
voyage of desolation along the Peloponnesian eoastland. In fact 
these operations were as a rule repeated during the early period of 
the war. The season had not far advanced, however, before a ter¬ 
rible plague, beginning in Africa south of Egypt, reached Peiraeus. 
As no aqueduct had yet been built to the port town, the inhabitants 
had to depend upon cistern water; and these circumstances aggra¬ 
vated the malady. Soon it passed up between the Long Walls to 
Athens. The population of both cities was densely packed; they 
lacked the necessities of life; .there was no sewerage or any efficient 
sanitation. The victims were seized with fierce internal fevers, ac¬ 
companied by horrible symptoms, minutely described in the pages of 
Thucydides. Ordinarily they died on the seventh or ninth day. To 
be taken with the pest meant death; hut those who almost miraculously 
recovered were thereafter practically immune. As is usual in such 
calamities, this plague called forth the noblest heroism: physicians 
and relatives bravely sacrificed their lives in devotion to duty or in 
love of kin. At the same time it awakened in Athens the most 
beastly appetites and passions that dwell in depraved human na¬ 
ture: We shall die tomorrow, let us yield today to every rabid 
desire. Fully a third of the population was swept away, and those 
who survived were totally unmanned. The discouragement was all 
the greater because at the beginning of the war Apollo had promised 
aid to the foe; and the people now attributed the plague to his en¬ 
mity. 17 

The end of Pericles, 429. Humbly they sought peace of Sparta; 
but repulsed by her. they turned against Pericles as the author of 
their woes. In spite of all he could say in defence of his | ml icy, they 
suspended him from office and fined him. Having thus satisfied 
their resentment, they soon afterward reelected him general with ab¬ 
solute power. He survived the beginning of the war only two years 
and six months. After his death the people learned his value by 
bitter experience; “ for he had told the Athenians that if they would 


in P. 292 ffj Thuc. ii. 34. 

17Thuc. ii. 47-58; Diod. xii. 43-5; Piut. Ptr, M f.; Hick* and Hill. no. 55. 4700 knlahl* 
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be patient anti would attend to their navy, and not seek to enlarge 
their dominion while the war was going on, nor imperil the existence 
of the City, they would Ik? victorious." ,h These words were un¬ 
doubtedly true; the misfortunes afterward suffered came through 
deviations from his policy."' 

The silent revolution marked by his death. Thus passed away 
the only man who stood sufficiently high above all individuals and 
parties to command universal resjieet. In his death the eupatrids 
lost their hold upon the government whose leadership passed to men 
of the industrial class, such as Cleon the tanner, who, unable to 
win the ixnverful support of the old nobility and of the moderate 
class, had to resort to lower jxilities and cater to the baser and more 
brutal desires ami instincts of the populace. The revolution, thus 
silently effected, was as great as the century-long conflict at Rome 
which opened the consulship to the plelieians, and in its immediate 
consequences far more sweeping; for in her war with Peloponnese 
Athens lost through the death of Pericles centralization of leadership 
and continuity of policy.'- 1 " 

The economic burden of the war. The details of the various 
ex|R-ditions of the earlier years of the war, small defeats and victories, 
the capture or loss of jxiints of vantage, have little interest for the 
student of Greek life. To the majority of the population, as ex¬ 
plained aliove, the war was a grievous affliction, aggravated by the 
plague, which in a less violent form recurred annually for several 
years. The income of citizens and State was vastly diminished. No 
land could lie tilled beyond the neighlmrluxKl of Athens and Peiraeus; 
the work in the mines of t.aurium nearly ceased; and in spite of the 
Athenian naval supremacy, commerce was huni|H*red by buccaneers 
and bv the squadrons of the enemy. The [xirt dues correspondingly 
shrunk, while the delinquencies in the tributes accumulated, and the 
dues from ('aria were collected only by military cxjwditions, which 
sometimes ended in disaster, Whereas the revenues diminished, the 
the exjtenses enormously increased. For a time the difference was met 
by loans from the funds of Athena and of the other Gods, at the rate 
of alxiut eight hundred talents a year. In 428 Lesbos, which alone 
with Chios bail remained an indejiendent ally, revolted. In the face 
of this new peril, and of the rapid melting away of the reserve, the 

t m Thur M DM. 4S f. ; Plot, /Vr, 35 l Suipciutan of n p, 248 
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Athenians for the first time in the war resorted to a direct tax for 
raising two hundred talents, which was probably repeated during the 
next two years. Relative to the expenses the sum was slight, but it 
weighed heavily upon unproductive lands, and on citizens already 
loaded down with expensive public services, 21 
Longings for peace. Under these circumstances the Mings of 
the Athenians toward the war were so mixed as to be difficult of 
analysis. Undoubtedly the intellectuals and the landed aristocracy 
longed for peace. Most farmers of moderate wealth would gladly 
have received their discharge from hoplite service, and be granted 
the opportunity in peace to reestablish their ruined fields, 22 Rapidly 
as the growth of their civilization with its humane spirit, a love of 
peace and of her occupations had permeated all classes. In the first 
year of the war Euripides could address the Athenians as inhabitants 
of a country preeminently of peace, wisdom, harmony, music, and 
love; — 


O happy the race in the ages olden 
Of Erechtheus, the seed of the bleat Gods’ line, 

In a land unravaged, peace-enfolden, 

Aye quaffing of Wisdom’s glorious wine, 

Ever through air dear-shining brightly, 

As on'wings uplifted, pacing lightly, 

Where Harmania, they tell, of the tresses golden 
Grew, sown by the Muses, the stainless Nine,** 

Militaristic motives. The desire of gain, however, helped keep 
the war going. Merchants and mechanics expected to suffer little 
from it, and might hope to extend their business through conquests, 
while the poor found a livelihood in naval service, or looked to the 
enlargement of the empire for increased tributes and a lengthened 
pay-roll. 2 * Throughout the masses of citizens the patriotic motive 
was strong, and added to it was a thirst for vengeance on the in¬ 
vaders of their fields. In their eyes one who dares speak of peace is a 
traitor: — 


si Military details: Thuc. II, 66 If.; Dlod. x!i. 46 If, Carlin tributes; Thuc, #11. 69; Ml. 
10. Treasury of Athena and the Other Gods; H, Civ, no. 105. Expense*; Cavaignac, 
UHistoire fitianc, 1, IS If. Direct tax; Thuc, Ml, 19. lesbian revolt; Mi, 2 19; Ariat. mil. 
v. 3, 6, 1304 a. 

22 Aristoph. AcharnSans and Peace abound in these sentiments; cf. Eurip. 911 

ff.; Suppliants , 430 IT.; Isoc, Arettp, 52 t 

23 Medea, 826 ff. 

24 Cleon’s majority are commercial and industrial class — kit her.sellers, honey filers, 
cheese-mongers; Cornford, Thucycides Mythhiitoriem. (Iimdon. 1907) p 12, Peace 296, 
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Who has dared, Father Zeus! (axis of Heaven! to make a truce? 

Who has pledged faith with those who are evermore our foes? 

Upon whom war 1 make for my ruined vineyard’s sake; 

And 1 ne’er from the strife will give o’er, 

No, and 1 ne’er will forbear, till 1 pierce them in return, 

Like a reed, sharply harlnxl, dagger-pointed, and they learn 
Not to tread down my vines any more. aR 

The revolt of Lesbos, 428 - 7 . The years 428 and 427 were made 
anxious by the revolt of Leslxjs. In the midsummer of the latter 
year, however, after trying every other resource, the Lesbian oligarchs 
armed the commoners, who lost little time in forcing an uncondi¬ 
tional surrender to Athens. Exasperated by the revolt and wishing 
to strike terror into the hearts of all disaffected allies, the Athenians 
voted to put to death all the grown-up citizens of Mytilene, and to 
enslave the women and children. The upholder of this policy of ter¬ 
rorism was Cleon. Immediately repenting, however, they gathered 
again in assembly on the morrow, reversed the cruel sentence, and 
limited the punishment of death to the few most guilty. The lands of 
the rebels, however, were confiscated and divided among Athenian col¬ 
onists. 3 * 

Widening of the war area and the increase of the tribute. 

Athens was now in a ixisition to widen the field of her operations. 
She sent aid to her friends in Sicily; and a naval force under Demos¬ 
thenes seized and held I’ylos on the western coast of I’eloponnese. Of 
the force sent to its rescue nearly three hundred Spartans fell into 
the hands of the Athenians. Cleon, who had brought a reinforcement 
to Demosthenes during the struggle over i’ylos, reafied the fruit of 
the victory, lie was given a seat of honor in the theatre and the 
life-long right to dine in the I’rytancum. He stood without a rival 
in the leadership of the State. Under his influence Athens, em- 
1 widened bv her brilliant success, increased the tribute of her allies 
to a nominal total probably of 1460 talents, a sum considerably 
greater than the amount actually collected. The volume of money 
in circulation had greatly expanded; prices had correspondingly 
risen, and the wealth of the allies under the peace of Athens had 
multiplied. All these circumstances had rendered the increase of 


» AriMnjih !» U; <f. tl, !W ff. _ . „ . . 
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the tribute both necessary and relatively just. Other ordinary reve¬ 
nues brought the total income of the imperial city to 1S00 talents. 
The Athenians themselves were relieved of their burdensome direct 
taxes and were enabled to increase the pay of their officials, and 
to prosecute the war with greater energy.* 1 In vain the conserva¬ 
tives stood against Cleon, the real, though not the nominal, author 
of this measure; in vain Aristophanes sought in his comedy of the 
Knights to crush him with ridicule and contempt; although with¬ 
out military experience, he was elected general in the spring of 424, 
and became more popular and more dominant than ever. 

The tide turns against Athens, 434; A year’s truce, 433. The 
Athenians followed up their success at Pylos by seizing other com¬ 
manding positions along the Peloponnesian coast; but in an attempt 
to conquer Boeotia they were disastrously beaten at Delium. It was 
still more unfortunate for Athens that Brasidas, Sparta’s ablest gen¬ 
eral, found the weak jioint in the AthcmarTempire — the only part 
assailable„i>y a la,nd army, Chalcidicc and its Thracian neighlmr- 
hood. With a small force he stole northward, and appearing Indore 
Amphipolis, persuaded that important city to revolt. These reverses 
induced the Athenian majority again to think of jH*ace, A truce of 
one year was followed by a renewal of the war. Before Amphipolis 
an engagement took place, in which both Brasidas and Cleon, the 
chief obstacles to peace , were killed.* 11 

War weariness; peace of Nicias, 421. Both sides were disap¬ 
pointed with the results of the war. The Peloponnesians had hoped 
to bring Athens to speedy terms by invading her territory, but hud 
accomplished nothing in this direction, and they now saw their coast 
ravaged, their commerce cut off, and slaves and helots incited to 
desertion or rebellion, by permanent garrisons on their border. In 
place of the naval supremacy they had hoped to win, they saw their 
war galleys as well as their merchant ships swept from the seas. 
Athens, too, could balance her gains by as heavy losses in life and 
money: the reserves in the Acro[>olis were nearly exhausted; the main 
sources of prosperity had been choked by invasions; and the temjjer 


27C,rowlng wealth of the allies; Plut. dm, II (Theoptmipu,): I*.*- Pant*. |M Trib¬ 
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of the allies under their double load of taxation was ominous. Under 
these circumstances the peace party, always strong, gained a majority 
in the assembly. Their leader was Nidus, a man of great wealth and 
of respectable family. In the spring of 421 he negotiated the peace 
which bears his name. 20 

The joys of peace. Although the terms of f>e;vce were kept by 
neither side, the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians refrained from 
invading each other’s territory for a period of seven years. 3 ' 1 To most 
of the Athenians, apart from armorers and others whom war nour¬ 
ished, peace came as a boundless joy. The market-place overflowed 
with an unwonted happy life, as provisions grew more plentiful and 
prices dropped. The Megarian came with his garlic, salt, and tigs, 
while the Theban brought a greater variety of wares —small articles 
of handicraft and the fish and fowl of Lake Copais, n The men of 
Athens welcomed such comers, and prayed for a continuance of the 
prosperity: — 


Moreover we pray that our market-place may 
Be furnished each day with a goodly display; 

And for garlic and cucumbers early and rare, 

Pomegranates, and apples in heaps to he there, 

And wee little coats for our servants to wear; 

And Boeotia to send us her pigeons and widgeons, 

And her geese and her plovers; the plentiful creels 
Once more from Copais to journey with eels, 

And for us to be hustling and tussling and bustling, , , . 

With gourmands together besieging the stall, 

To purchase a fish, 33 

To the noise of barter was added the hum of Boeotian bagpipes; 


Theban. And now, you minstrels, 

That needs would follow us all the way from Thebes, 

Blow wind in the tail of your bagpipes, puff away, 

Athenian. Get out, what wind has brought 'em here, I wonder ? 
A parcel of hornets buzzing about the door! 

You humble, bumble drones — get out l get out! 33 


Return to the farms. The Peace of Aristophanes, presented at 
the Greater Dionysia of 421, represents the rural party as even more 
delighted with the new conditions. They had suffered long from 
the war-loving demagogues, and from the military officers, who had 
treated them with far less favor than the city folk. But now, re- 


Jt 1 hue. v. 14-20 (ct. I. 81); Pint Nieias, MO. Borrowing from the tempi# treiyiuHe*; 
Hicks and Hill, no. 61 The treaty; Thuc. v. IS f ; Dirnh ait ?$. 

30 Actually 6 year# and 10 month#; Thuc, v. 25, 3, 

31 Arlatoph. Aeharn. 129 ft, 872-SI «f past, 

83 Arlstoph. Peace, 999-1009, 
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leased from service on the fleet, and from constant military drill 
at the Lyceum, they promise to he milder and more yielding as jurors, 
while they return with youthful zest to repairing their country 
homes/ 14 

Fakmkk. O yes! (> yes! the farmers alt may go 
Back to their homes, farm-implements and ail, 

You can leave your darts behind you; yea, for sword and spear shall cease, 
All things all around are teeming with the mellow gifts of Peace; 

Shout your pteans, march away to lalmr in your fields today. 

Cmines <F asm rats). Day most welcome to the farmers and to all the 
just and true, 

Now l see you l am eager once again my vines to view, 

And the fig-trees which l planted in my boyhood's early prime, 

I would fain salute and visit after such a weary time, , , , 

Faksikk, Yes by Zeus! the well-armed mattock seems to sparkle as we 
ga*r, 

And the burnished pitchforks glitter in the sun's delighted rays. 

Very famously with those will they clear the vineyard rows, 

So that I myself am eager homeward to my farm to go, 

Breaking up the little furrows, long-neglected, with the hoe,* 11 

Rural plt&ifirti and recreation*. It was not merely to hard labor 
in the fields that the rustics troo|>ed away, on the signing of the 
treaty, but also to rural pleasures; for the farmer was a Greek with 
the Greek view of life. In the midst of laixirs he found in homely 
festivals, in the gathering of friends to a simple meal in his house, 
rest from fatigues and an invigoration to future effort. 

Ah, there's nothing half so sweet as when the seed is in the ground, 

Ciod a gracious rain is sending, and a wdghUir saunters round 
O ('ornate hide*, hr hails me: "How shall we enjoy the hours?** 

** Drinking smns to suit my fancy, what with these benignant shower*, 
Therefore let three quarts, my mistress, of your kidney-beans tie fried 
Mis them tiler ly up with ktrlry, and your choicest figs provide; 

Kyra, run and shout to Manes, rail him in without delay, 

’Tin no time to stand ami dawdle pruning out the vines today, 

Nor to break the clods almut them, now the ground is soaking through, 
firing me out from home the fieldfare, bring me out the siskins two, 

Then there ought to lie some beestings, four good plates of hare besides, 
(Hah! unless the cat purloined them yesterday at eventide; 

Something scuffled in the pantry, something made a noise and fuss) ; 

If you find them* one's for father, bring the other three to us. 

Ask A esc binaries to send us myrtle branches green and strong; 

Bid Otarhtadrs attend us, shouting as you pas* along. 

Thru writ sit and drink together, 

<»od the while refreshing, blessing 
AM the labors of our hands,** 

ai ArMttph IVurr, m SIM* H*Mft 

SI !»#«**, sit a 
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Peace forever! About the same time Euripides, in the Sup- 
pliants, expresses the wish that the short span of human life be free 
henceforth from the harsh toils of war: — 

Hapless mortals! 

Why do ye get you spears and deal out death 
To fellow-men? Stay, from such toils forbear, 

And peaceful *mid the peaceful ward your towns. 

Short is life’s span: behooves to pass through this 
Softly as may be, not with travail torn, 3 * 

Rise of Alcibiades; renewal of hostilities, 418. However desir¬ 
able the peace, the Lacedaemonians could not compel their allies to 
fulfill the terms. For her own security therefore Sparta entered 
into a close defensive union with Athens. The I*eIo|xmnesiun league 
dissolved; Elis and Mantinea joined the Argives. Hcrcujion Athens, 
breaking her treaty with Lacedaemon, sent a force to the aid of 
Argos. The new policy of Athens was due to Alcibiades, nephew 
of Pericles. Handsome, brilliant, and daring, this young man had 
been petted and spoiled by kinsfolk and fellow-citizens. He de¬ 
ported himself in reckless violation of law and custom; saturated in 
sophistic instruction, he recognized no principle but self-seeking. 
Experience in campaigning and personal fascination gave him, 420, 
the generalship, which he used in rehabilitating the war party; for 
he hoped by war to advance his own interest. Under other command¬ 
ers-the allied forces were disastrously beaten at Mantinea, 418, by the 
Lacedaemonians, who thereupon restored their league in Pclo|xm- 
nese, made a new treaty with Argos, and left Athens isolated. 3 * 
Political machinations at Athens; ostracism of Hyperbolus, 
417. The whole enterprise was a serious blow to the cause of jieace 
in Hellas. The defeat robbed Athens of her advantageous fxisition, 
and should have meant the overthrow of the young jialitician who 
was chiefly responsible for it. With this understanding of the situa¬ 
tion Nicias, who had stood consistently for )x:ace, now hc>|>ed to over¬ 
throw Alcibiades by a vote of ostracism. There was, however, a third 
party to the political struggle. Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker, who with 
no knowledge of military affairs, had risen from the industrial class 
to the leadership of those Athenians who looked to war for gain. 
Sophistic training had made him an orator, and as Cleon’s successor, 


so Artatoph. Peace, U40-58. Fieldfare, a European thrush, Siskin, a finch. 

87 Hu rip, Suppl. 949-54. 
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though evidently inferior in ability, he dreamed of conquering Sicily 
and even of assailing Carthage. It was probably fear of overthrow 
that led Alcibiades to suggest to Nieias the advisability of joining 
forces to rid themselves of a man so hateful to both. The result 
was the ostracism of Hvperbolus, 417. !l# 

Increased stability of the state; milder political warfare. It 
was the last use of this institution. Ancient writers suppose that 
ostracism was discredited hy being applied to so worthless a charac¬ 
ter. Probably, however, the Athenians felt that it had been misused 
in the banishment of a man who did not endanger the State; and 
certainly it was now exceedingly difficult to bring together six thou¬ 
sand persons in the assembly. Furthermore the state was at length 
too secure to lie readily endangered by an individual; and statesmen 
found in the " writ against illegality" a sufficient though milder 
wen|ton for assailing op|ionettts. These we may assume to be the 
chief grounds for the discontinuance of ostracism. 

Revival of the war spirit; massacre of the Malians, 416. The 
event increased the imixirtame of Alcibiades, whose war policy con¬ 
tinually grew in favor with the Athenians. Under his influence they 
besieged and captured the island of Melos, a Lacedaemonian colony. 
As all Aegean lands were necessarily protected by Athens, there 
was a certain degree of justice in the |*oliev of compelling all to pay 
a share of the tribute, 'rite conquerors, however, put to death the 
grown men and enslaved the women and children. This abnega¬ 
tion of human kindliness, this resort to brute force, though practiced 
also hv the iVloitoimesians, aroused universal hatred and fear, and 
gave to enemies a certain justification for the overthrow of Athens, 
which in spite of such blots remained the most humane state in the 
ancient world.*" 

an I’ltil Kit It; Alt It. Tlmr vlll 7.1; Amins Inn, PUG. I, p. «| Phllochorui, Op. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION AND THE LAST YEARS 

OF THE WAR 

I. Italy and Sicily Bn nun tun ExenniTtoN 
474415 


Italy after 474. Meantime events were liapiming in Italy and 
Sicily which affected the destiny of the Ilellritii race. The great 
naval battle off Cumae marks the fa-ginning of the decline of the 
Etruscans.' Their devotion to luxury, their lack of a strong central 
authority, and after iri long time the aggressions of the Imrlmroui 
Gauls, brought {mlitical stagnation and finally decay. Kune and 
the Latins, however receptive of Hellenic culture, however martial in 
spirit and in organisation, remaineil more than a icntury tui weak 
for an im|>erial jhiUcv. Meanwhile it was li ft to the Salw-llians, a 
numerous virile jieople of the interior, to succeed the Etruscans at 
the dominant jeower, 

Sabeilian* and Greek*, Their aggressive movement* were caused 
by over|K>|>ulation. In the latter half of the fifth century they {toured 
down into the fertile district ut«>ul the bav of Naples T hey seised 
Etruscan Capua (4.5H). then Hellenic Cumar (4’l), and, with the ex¬ 
ception of Naples, the whole region, henceforth known as Campania, 11 
The conquest bv no means rested here. Farther south the territory 
about the Gulf of Salerno fell into their hands. fWidonia, the seat 
of a beautiful temple to Poseidon, wa* among the captive cities (about 
400), Its inhabitants forgot their native speech and adopted the 
institutions and habits of the conquerors. Once a year, however, 
they held a Hellenic festival, in which they recalled their ancient 
speech and customs, and wept over the loss of them.* In this region 
Elea alone, a small state vet organised for defence bv her philoao- 
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phers, maintained her independence. 4 Those Subellians who had 
thus advanced into southern Italy were grouped in one powerful tribe, 
or federation of tribes, known as the Lucanians. At this time they 
were the strongest and most aggressive people of the peninsula. Most 
of the Greek cities which remained free formed a close defensive 
alliance against them. These states were in general highly prosper¬ 
ous. 'I’he Subellians adopted from them their useful arts, their armor, 
and even the Pythagorean philosophy." 

Prosperity of Hellenic Sicily, after 474. Sicily, too, had wars 
with the natives of the interior; but they were less formidable and 
gradually yielded to the political supremacy, as well as to the culture, 
of Hellas. The republics had their internal struggles with dema¬ 
gogues of tyrannic aspiration or with the rising ochlocracy, but these 
troubles were little hindrance to their material and intellectual pros- 
[terity. The Sicilians traded with the mother-country, with Latium, 
and far more extensively with Carthage. Increasing wealth brought 
the citizens comforts unknown to the mother-land — fine soft gar¬ 
ments, gold and silver plate, expensive furniture including especially 
luxurious Inals and sofas. At Syracuse tiie art of cookery reached a 
high degree of |a*rfection; and the well-to-do rode in comfortable 
carriages, while the richest men of Athens journeyed on foot, or at 
the l,est mounted saddle mules. The people of Aeragas were building 
a magnificent temple to Zeus, those of Selinus a still greater temple 
to A|jo1!o, second only to that of the Ephesian Artemis within the 
Hellenic world. In their luxuries, in the magnificence of their build¬ 
ings, in the soft sensuousness of their fine arts they departed widely 
from the Hellenic precept of self-restraint, to assume a character and 
follow a career of their own,* 

Syracusan ambition and Athenian interference. The intel¬ 
lectual progress of the Sicilians, their contribution to philosophy and 
rhetoric, has !>ecn mentioned in another connection. We have also 
considered the commercial relations of Athens with Italy and Sicily, 

4 Strabo, tm til ; (hr Piratic Parmenides «nd hi* sucersAorik 
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leading to treaties with individual cities. This jxditical inte 
ence was promoted by the growth of Syracuse in (tower unit in a 
tion. She built a great fleet, increased her military force; and 
the sympathy of her Doric neighbors, she lagan a policy of ug| 
sion against Leontini and other near-lying Chalcidie cities. I 
in the Peloponnesian war Leontini sent an embassy, headed by 
famous rhetorician Gorgias, native of that city, to Athens, when 
rhythmic prose entranced the Athenians, who never lie fore had h 
such musical discourse. They sent small aid, which accompli 
little (427). 7 


II. The Expedition 415-413 


The Athenians decree an expedition to Sicily, 415, 

triumphant rise of Alcihiades, however, meant a resumption of 
policy of conquest, and nowhere opened so fair a field as Si 
Segesta, a native city in alliance with Athens, asked protection agi 
Selinus, and promised to pay the exjtenses of an expedition, * 
was the pretext for an invasion of Sicily, Ninas strenuously 
posed the undertaking. His contention was that Athens needet 
her strength for restoring and maintaining her empire, and for 
own defence against Thebes and Pelo|»onnese; furthermore, eve 
Sicily could he conquered, it would be im|tosxible to hold that y 
island in subjection. Against the judgment of Ninas Alcibi 
persuaded the Athenians to send a fleet of n hundred and thirty- 
triremes, conveying a force of five thousand heavy infantry, 
commanders were Nicias, Alcihiades, and faunae hus, The 
named was a splendid old fighter who had learned warfare in 
school of Pericles.* 

The magnificent fleet. 


On the fleet the greatest pain* and expense had hrrn lavished tty 
trierarchs and the Stale. The public treasury gave a drachma a da 
each sailor, and furnished empty hulls for sixty swift sailing vessels, 
for forty transports carrying hoplltes. All these siii|»s were manned 
the best crew* which could be obtained The trierarchs, besides the 
given by the State, added somewhat more from thrir own means I# 


7 Earlier progress of Sldlv: p, IKS f rnnnecllon of Athens with list, amt SI, ily. >, 
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wages of the upper ranks of rowers and of the petty officers. The figure¬ 
heads and other fittings provided by them were of the most costly descrip¬ 
tion. Every one strove to the utmost that his own ship might excel both 
in beauty and swiftness. The infantry had been well selected and the lists 
carefully made up. There was the keenest rivalry among the soldiers in the 
matter of arms and personal equipment. 

While at home the Athenians were thus competing with one another in 
the performance of their several duties, to the rest of Hellas the expedition 
seemed to be a grand display of their power and greatness, rather than a 
preparation for war. If any one had reckoned up the whole expenditure of 
(1) the State, (2) individual soldiers and others, including in the first not 
only what the City had already laid out, but what was entrusted to the 
generals, and in the second what either at the time or afterward private 
persons spent upon their outfit, or the trierarchs upon their ships, the pro¬ 
vision for the long voyage which everyone may be supposed to have carried 
with him over and above his public pay, and what soldiers or traders may 
have taken for purposes of exchange, he would have found that altogether 
an immense sum amounting to many talents was withdrawn from the city. 
Men were quite amazed at the boldness of the scheme and the magnificence 
of the spectacle, which were everywhere spoken of, no less than at the great 
disproportion of the fbrce when compared with that of the enemy against 
whom it was intended. Never had a greater expedition been sent to' a 
foreign land; never was there an enterprise in which the hope of future 
success seemed to be better justified by actual power. 9 

Mutilation of the Hermae, 415 . Some time before the departure 
of the expedition the Athenians were horrified one morning to find 
that the Hermae in front of their doors had all been mutilated. 
These were square stone pillars, ending at the top in the head of 
Hermes or of some other god, and were highly venerated as the 
guardians of peace and public order. The people were seized with 
terror lest, as a step toward overthrowing the democracy, a band of 
conspirators might thus have attempted to deprive the City of her 
divine protectors. In a panic the citizens assembled on the Pnyx and 
voted immunity and rewards to any who should inform against the 
perpetrators. Oh the mutilation of the Hermae there was no dis¬ 
closure; probably it was the act of young men in a drunken frolic. 
Informers revealed the fact, however, that certain persons, among them 
Alcibiades, had profaned the Eleusinian mysteries by parodying, them 
at private gatherings in the presence of the uninitiated. Democratic 
politicians, opposed to Alcibiades, schemed to bring him to trial for 
the sacrilege; but appreciating his popularity with the soldiers and 
Sailors, they delayed the prosecution till the armament had sailed 
away. The incident proves that in spite of all progress in culture 

»Thuc. vl. 3; cf. Diod. xii. 2 f.; Hicks and Hill, no. 70 (p. 138 f.). 
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the Athenian masses were as devoted as ever to the traditional re¬ 
ligion . 10 

Condemnation and escape of Alcibiades, 4 x 5 . After the depar¬ 
ture of the fleet the enemies of Alcibiades resumed their agitation 
against him. An indictment for sacrilege was drawn up against him 
by Thessalus, son of Cimon; and the Salaminia, an official trireme, 
sailed to Sicily to order his return. On the homeward voyage he 
made his escape to Peloponnese, and finally took up his residence 
at Sparta. There his counsels proved most potent for the overthrow 
of his country . 11 

The Athenians in Sicily, 4x5-4. Meanwhile the Athenian com¬ 
manders, disagreeing as to plan, frittered away nearly a year in petty 
undertakings, wasting their resources, dispiriting their own men, and 
exciting contempt in the minds of the Sicilian Greeks. In the fol¬ 
lowing year they besieged Syracuse (414); but Lamachus was killed, 
and Nicias proved wholly incomjietent for vigorous offensive. When 
autumn came, the besiegers were in wretched plight; anti Nicias, 
having made no appreciable headway, would gladly have abandoned 
the siege but dared not face the Athenians in assembly. When 
however they received his report, which detailed the condition of 
the armament, and asked that it lie recalled or reinforced, the assem¬ 
bly, far from abandoning the enterprise, voted heavy reinforce¬ 
ments . 18 

Renewal of the war In Greece; second expedition to Sicily, 
413 . Peloponnesians and Boeotians resumed the war, and invaded 
Attica in the spring of 413. On the suggestion of Alcibiades they 
established a permanent garrison at Decelea in northern Attica, As a 
result the Athenians gave up their country homes, and the farms and 
vineyards which they loved, and withdrew fiermanently into the city. 
Thousands of slaves deserted to the enemy; industry and commerce 
shrank; and the people were soon cramjwd with want. In spite of 
all these misfortunes and of even greater dangers imi>endtng, they 
sent to Syracuse another great armament of seventy-three triremes, 
with five thousand heavy infantry on board, under the command 
of Demosthenes, their ablest general. The persistence of the Athen- 
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ians in their plan of conquest, and their energy in mustering for it 
all available resources in the midst of dangers at home, are marvel¬ 
lous. ia 

Disaster, 413, On his arrival at Syracuse Demosthenes found the 
besiegers in a miserable condition. They had lost a naval battle in 
the harbor; and this failure, together with sickness and the want of 
material comforts, had robbed them of all courage. The only hope 
was in immediate success. The strenuous offensive of Demosthenes, 
however, utterly failed; and when he proposed to embark the army 
and sail away, an eclipse of the moon delayed the superstitious Nidus, 
Meanwhile the Syracusans again defeated the Athenian fleet* after 
which they blocked the mouth of the harbor. Nothing remained to 
the besiegers but a retreat by land. 14 

The end. After great suffering and loss the two divisions of the 
retreating army, led by Demosthenes and Nidus respectively, were 
hemmed in and compelled to surrender. Many were taken by 
individual Syracusans and privately sold into slavery, The two gen¬ 
erals were put to death. The public prisoners, amounting to more 
than seven thousand Athenians and allies, were imprisoned in stone 
quarries. Packed together with their wounded and their dead in a 
eram|K‘d place, with no shelter from the rain or burning sun* with 
insufficient food and water, they suffered untold agony, After ten 
weeks the miserable survivors were rescued from these horrors, to he 
sold as slaves. Nothing was saved from the two glorious fleets that 
had sailed from Peiraeus; and of the many who went forth few 
returned homed 5 

A crisis in Hellenic history* It was a crisis in Hellenic history. 
The Athenians hud had it in their means with wise management to 
build up a lasting power, the strongest in Hellas* to win recognition 
of their political leadership from many or all the other Greeks, and 
to lift their race to a political destiny worthy of its civilisation. All 
them' jmsibilities they sacrificed to a scheme of conquest ill-conceived 
ami managed with obstinate folly. As a far-off result of their failure 
the political supremacy of the world was to pass to a people who 
lacked the Hellenic refinement and brain power, but who practically 
showed greater resjiect for the rights of others, 
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III. The Last Years of the War 


Feelings of the Athenians; a new system of taxation, 4xa* 

For a time the Athenians at home could not believe that a disaster so 
great had befallen them. When, however, they came to appreciate the 
truth, they vented their rage upon the orators and tin* soothsayers who 
had persuaded them to the expedition. At first they were dejected 
by the utter hopelessness of the situation, their want of men, money, 
and ships; but soon their elastic spirits rose, and they determined to 
persist against all odds. To increase their revenue to the uttermost 
without seeming to add new burdens to their allies, they displaced all 
tributes by a customs duty of five per cent, on imports and exports 
throughout the empire. This system remained to the end of the 
war. 10 

A universal coalition against Athens. The Hellenes eagerly 
flocked to the Lacedaemonian standard in the lutpe soon of trampling 
upon the common foe. 'The Persian king, on condition of recovering 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor, gave money and promised the aid of a 
Phoenician fleet. The maritime allies began to revolt against Athens, 
and the victorious navy of Syracuse ap[»eared in Aegean waters. 
But the persistence of the Athenians stripped of resources, against 
these overwhelming odds during a period of eight years, is evidence 
of an almost indomitable will. 17 

Democracy curbed; the probouli, 4x2-11, The Sicilian disaster 
had a serious effect on Athenian politics. There had always Iren a 
strong minority opposed to popular government; recent misfortunes 
strengthened their hands by seemingly proving the worthlessness of 
democracy, and for the time iring the majority recognised the need 
of a modification of the constitution. The most crying demand was 
for a responsible magistracy. The people accordingly instituted a 
board of ten probouli — Committee of Public Safety — to he filled by 
mature men annually elected. They were to take the place of the 
prytaneis in initiating administrative measures, to control finance, and 
to attend to the building and the equipment of the navy. This whole¬ 
some reform was largely stultified by the choice of elderly men, like 
the poet, Sophocles, who lacked resolution and energy, 11 
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An oligarchic plot in the army, 411, The first decisive step 
toward abolishing the democracy, however, was taken by an oligarchic 
club of officers in the army then encamped in Samos. Their leading 
motive was to secure for themselves the place in the government to 
which in their opinion their rank entitled them. At the same time 
they were receiving overtures from Aleibiades. It chanced that, 
having fallen out with Agis, king of Lacedaemon, he had passed over 
to the Persians and was now plotting his return to Athens. With no 
hope of a recall through the democracy, he promised the Athenians at 
Samos that if they should set up an oligarchy, Tissaphemes, satrap 
of Sardis, would transfer the Persian support from Lacedaemon to 
Athens. Though groundless the promise had its effect. 10 

Oligarchic plottings in Athens. Peisander and other envoys 
from the Club at Samos repaired to Athens, and against a storm of 
indignation proj>osed an oligarchy with a view chiefly to winning 
Persian favor. At the same time he joined with Antiphon, a legal 
adviser, tin* brain of the impending revolution, in organizing the 
oligarchic dubs which had existed in Athens from immemorial time* 
It was their policy to intimidate the multitude by assassinating their 
leaders,” 0 

Establishment of an oligarchy of the Four Hundred, 4x1. In 

a visit to Aldbiades, Peisander discovered that the wily exile had 
merely been tricking him with promises. Nevertheless on his return 
to Athens he proceeded with the establishment of an oligarchy. Ter¬ 
rorized by assassinations, the citizens permitted the institution of a 
council of Four Hundred, who should appoint officials and conduct 
the administration with absolute power. As a sop to the moderates 
this form of government was termed provisional, and there was pro¬ 
posed a 44 definitive ” constitution, under which the sovereignty was 
to l>e held by the five thousand wealthiest citizens organized in four 
great councils rotating annually. Some features of this constitution 
were borrowed from Boeotia. It is a noteworthy fact that the leaders 
of the oligarchic movement were neither eupatrids nor experienced 
politicians. They were educated men, who having learned their pol¬ 
itics in the schools of the sophists, were now engaged in political 
experimentation, Normally the Athenian constitution was an aggre¬ 
gate of traditional customs modified by written laws. Now for the 
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first time, as could be expected of sophists, it was a document; both 
the provisional and definitive constitutions were written. The lead¬ 
ing oligarchs intended by deferring the call for the Five Thousand to 
keep the Four Hundred permanently in power. A commendable 
feature of the new system was the abolition of all pay for civil ser¬ 
vices, except to the nine archons and the prytaneis for the time being, 
and the devotion of the entire revenue to the war.* 1 
The rule of the Four Hundred; Aicibiad.es recalled, 4x1. The 
Four Hundred proved unprincipled, unpatriotic, and incom|tetent. 
They could maintain themselves in no other way than by terrorism 
and secret murder; they offered to buy peace of Lacedaemon at any 
price, and their weakness lost Euboea to the enemy. No sooner had 
their position grown insecure than they split into two factions. The ex¬ 
tremists were led by Antiphon, Peisander and one or two others. The 
moderates followed Theramenes, who had been largely instrumental 
in establishing the Four Hundred, but whose ideal was a limitation 
of the franchise to those who could equip themselves for service in 
the heavy infantry. His faction was supjmrted by the troops at 
Samos, who having overthrown their oligarchic leaders, elected 
Thrasybulus, an able and undoubted patriot, to the generalship, re¬ 
called Alcihiades, and placed him in chief command. A democrat 
once more, Alcihiades stcxxl ready to devote his extraordinary talents 
to repairing the havoc he had wrought in his country's fortunes. 
These circumstances emboldened Theramenes and the moderates to 
overthrow the Four Hundred, after its rule of four months, and to 
establish in power nominally the Five Thousand, in reality all 
above the thetic census. 23 

Command of Alcibiades, 4x1-07; battle off Cyzicus, 4x0, Un¬ 
der the weak rule of the Four Hundred the war, which* hitherto had 
been limited to the Aegean, extended to the Hellespcmtic allies of 
Athens. Thus her resources were further lessened. In that quarter, 
however, Alcihiades gained a brilliant victory over the enemy off 
Cyzicus. Their entire fleet was taken or destroyed, and Mindarus, 
their commander, was killed. A despatch sent by the second in com¬ 
mand, but intercepted on its way to Sparta, read: “Ships gone, 
Mindarus dead; the men starving; at our wits 1 end what to do.” 
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The Spartans now offered peace on the basis of the status quo; but 
the Athenians, led by Oleophon the lyre-maker, rejected the terms. 
It proved to lie a great mistake; but they were unduly elated by the 
victory and by their hope in Alcibiades .'- 11 

Complete restoration of the democracy, 4 x 0 . It was doubtless 
under the impression of the victory that the Athenians restored the 
complete democracy and required every citizen to take a solemn oath 
to support it. About the same time they appointed a commission to 
revise various public and criminal laws and to inscribe them on 
stone. Among the products of their labor we have preserved a mu¬ 
tilated inscription of Draco's laws of homicide and a still more frag¬ 
mentary statute for defining the judicial competence of the Five Hun¬ 
dred and of the assembly. About the same time, as the revenues were 
increasing, the Athenians reintroduced pay for official service, and 
began to celebrate the festivals with the old splendor, in spite of the 
fact that the soldiers and sailors, in default of pay, had often to 
plunder the allies. The extreme want of the poor in the City, verging 
upon starvation, led to the distribution of two obols daily among the 
most needy. The revenue, however, soon dwindled and poverty in¬ 
creased.** 

Cyrus and Lysander at the seat of war, 408. The temporary 
success of Athens was partly due to the vacillation and rivalry of 
the satraps, Tissaphernes of Sardis and Phamabazus of the Helle- 
spontie region. In 40H Darius sent Cyrus, the younger of his two 
sons, to take the satrapy of Sardis with large powers in order to give 
all fKissible aid to tin 1 Peloponnesians, The young man brought 
great ambition and unusual intelligence to the work. In the same 
year there came from Sparta to the seat of war Lysander, an able 
commander and crafty manager of men. His ultimate object was 
nothing less than a throne at Sparta. To reach the goal of his po¬ 
litical ho|K*, he needed military renown and an army devoted to him¬ 
self. In brief, he was the Spartan counterpart of Alcibiades. Cyrus 
readily fell under his influence .* 8 

Battle off Notiura, 407; retirement of Alcibiades. In the fol¬ 
lowing year Lysander defeated an Athenian fleet off Notium. Dur- 
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ing the absence of Alcibiades his lieutenant Antiochus had ventured 
battle contrary to orders, and lost fifteen ships of war. It was a 
mortal blow to the ascendancy of Alcibiades. Forgetting his uniform 
success against overwhelming foes during the past four years, the 
Athenians, misled by his enemies, defeated his candidacy for the 
following year. Fearing to return home, he retired to the castles 
on the Hellespont and Propontis which he had prepared against such 
a contingency, and from which he quietly reviewed the further o|tera- 
tions of the war.'-' 8 as*'*'"" 

The battle of Arginusae, 406. Both parties put forth Herculean 
efforts in the hope of deciding the struggle in one more campaign. 
Callicratidas, supplanting Lysandcr, commanded a hundred and 
twenty ships. The Athenians under eight generals met him with a 
hundred and fifty triremes near the islands of Arginusae. In no 
other naval battle between Greeks were so many ships and men en¬ 
gaged. It was a complete victory for Athens. Seventy vessels of 
the Peloponnesians with their crews, amounting to fourteen thousand 
men and including their commander, were lost. The Athenians lost 
twenty-five ships with at least two thousand sailors, who failed of 
rescue because of a storm. In grief and indignation over tile death 
of so many kinsmen and fellow-citizens, the Athenians at home 
deposed the commanders from office, and brought to trial before the 
assembly the six who ventured to return to the City. In violation of 
the constitution they by a single vote condemned the accused to death. 
Among these victims of popular fury was Pericles, the son of Pericles 
and Aspasia. 27 

Battle of Aegospotami, 403. After another vain effort to negoti¬ 
ate peace with Athens, Lacedaemon again sent t.ysander to the seat 
of war; and the Athenians despatched against him their last jxtssihie 
fleet manned with their last available crews. A hundred and eighty 
Athenian ships confronted two hundred of the PelojKmnesinns in the 
Hellespont. The Athenian fleet, stationed on the Kuro|>enn side at 
the mouth of the Aegospotami river, was taken by surprise while the 
crews were searching for provisions on shore, Possibly one or more 
of their generals betrayed the fleet into Lysander's hands. At all 
events it was for him a bloodless victory. The Athenian prisoners 
were massacred. Conon, one of the generals, escaped to Cyprus with 
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eight ships, having sent the official trireme Parulus to Peiraeus with 
the sad news.* 1 * 

The Athenians receive the news. 

It was night when the Para I us reached Athens with her evil tidings, on 
receipt of which % bitter wail of woe broke forth. From Peiraeus, following 
the line of the Long Walls up to the heart of the City, it swept and swelled, 
as each man to his neighlmr passed on the news. On that night no man 
slept There was mourning and sorrow for those that were lost, hut the 
lamentation for the dead was merged in even deeper sorrow for themselves, 
as they pictured the evils they were about to suffer, the like of which they 
had themselves indicted on the Melians—> who were colonists of the Lace¬ 
daemonians—'’ when they mastered them by siege; or on the men of Histiaea, 
on Sc tone and Torone, on the Aeginetans and on many other Hellenes. 30 

Exhaustion of Athens; measures of desperation. The resolu¬ 
tion, passed next day, to put the city in condition to endure a siege, 
could not long avail: for Athens had no ships, men, or money, with 
which to resist. All her remaining allies revolted excepting Samos, 
to whom in gratitude siie granted her citizenship 8 “ Had this spirit 
of liberty been adopted at the beginning of the war, the result 
would have I wen far different. No prudence now, however, could 
rescue the city front iter enemies. Arriving with his fleet, Lysander 
blockaded the ports, while Agis closely invested the city by land. 
Even then no one dared speak of submission while negotiations for 
peace involved some hojie of fair terms. 

Peace, 404. In a Peloponnesian congress many allies, led by 
Corinthians amt Thebans, proposed to blot Athens out of existence, 
and to enslave her citizens. “ The Lacedaemonians replied that they 
would never reduce to slavery a city which was itself an integral part 
of Greece, and hud performed a great and noble service to Hellas in 
the most perilous of emergencies.” 81 The Lacedaemonians were 
probably actuated, too. by the desire to maintain in central Greece a 
counter]wise to Thebes, whose self-aggrandizement had for some time 
been exciting their suspicion.” In accordance with the views of 
Sparta the following terms of peace were proposed: “ That the Long 
Walls and the fortifications of Peiraeus should be destroyed; that the 
Athenian fleet with the exception of twelve ships should be surren¬ 
dered; that the exiles should be restored; and lastly that the Athenians 
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should acknowledge the headship of Lacedaemon in [>eace and war, 
leaving to her the choice of friends and foes, and following her lead 
by land and sea.” 88 Necessarily Athens accepted the terms, for her 
people were starving, and from her position as the first jtower in 
Hellas she sank to a second-rate dependency of Sparta. 

S3 Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 20. 
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CHAPTER XX 

A CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

431-404 

Summary of Periclean culture. The culture of the age of Peri¬ 
cles rested essentially on traditional belief purified by an expanding 
intelligence and humanism— In-iief in the power, wisdom, and good¬ 
ness of the Gods, in the su[>eriority of the fathers in all the elements 
of manhood, in the lienefieence of the heroes of old, eternal models 
for men, and closely connected with them a lofty ideal of philanthropy, 
of protecting the weak and unfortunate from the assaults of brute 
strength, lastly in the all-comprehensive perfection of the State to 
whose good the citizens arc to subordinate their individual interests 
and devote their lives alike in war and peace. 

Growth of individualism. Into that culture, however, there had 
been implanted a germ which was to prove most deadly to Greek 
ideals, while maturing to a civilization essentially modem in charac¬ 
ter and fruitage. It is to the earlier stage of this growth that the 
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present chapter is devoted. The modernising principle, grafted as 
it were upon the tree of Hellenic life, was individualism. In its 
planting and nurture the sophists were undoubtedly but the directors 
of a general movement of thought; yet adherence to the traditional 
was so widespread and so strong that throughout the period of the 
war the new tendencies struggled with the old in a conflict fiercer 
and deadlier than was the strife of battle between Athenians and 
Peloponnesians. 

The growth of theatrocracy. While the masses, as will hereafter 
be explained, held firmly to the traditional religion* in other fields 
they were readier for modern ideas. With their approbation the 
statuesque oratory of Pericles gave way to Cleon’sjheatrical delivery. 
Girding up his himation, he strode up and down the Irma, haranguing 
in a loud voice and vilifying his opponents; thus 44 he corrupted the 
people by his impulsive manners.” 1 Similarly in the theatre the 
audience, forgetting that they were present to receive instruction, made 
themselves judges of the music and the poetry. “ In this way the 
theatres from being mute have become vocal, as though they had 
understanding of good and hud in music and poetry; and instead of 
an aristocracy, an evil sort of theatrocracy has grown up. . . . Con¬ 
sequent upon this freedom comes the other freedom, of disobedience 
to rulers; and then the attempt to escape the control and exhortation 
of father, mother, elders, and when near the end, the control also of 
the laws.” 8 This license, however, this disobedience to authority, 
affected the social classes in proportion to their rank; it demoralised 
the knights and in a less degree the heavy infantry, whereas the jKJor 
maintained unimpaired their prompt, orderly obedience to their su;>er- 
intendents and teachers in the gymnastic' contests and choruses, and to 
their officers in naval service.® The blame for the relaxation of self- 
restraint is laid by the ancients upon their political and intellectual 
leaders. The people were enticed by demagogues from their ideals of 
philanthropy, conceived by Aeschylus and brought into public life 
by Pericles, to a policy of brute force in the government of allies 
and of narrow, material selfishness in the extension of their power, 4 
From the habits of the fathers, the wealthy departed most widely in 
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building for themselves more sumptuous homes, with colonnades in 
front, adorned with mural paintings and supplied with comfortable 
furniture. Paying more careful attention to their food, they engaged 
expert cooks, and multiplied the number of daintv dishes.™ These, 
however, were but the promise of a home luxury, which was to grow 
and expand during the following century. 

Deterioration of music. These lieginnings of modern life in the 
masses were stimulated by their educators, the composers of music 
and song. “ They were men of genius but had no perception of what 
is just and lawful in music,”" Melodies were mixed and misap¬ 
plied. The classic standard fell l>efore the onslaught of “ rag-time,” 
and the new music misdirected the people to individualistic paths. 
The last great lyrist of Hellas was Bacdvylkks; after him the decline 
of the chorus went hand in hand with the dissolution of the rhythmic 
life of the city-state. Interest in public affairs waned; the market¬ 
place thronged with idle gossi|>ers while the dwindling company of 
patriots assembled on the I’nyx. Among the well-to-do was forming 
a class of men who shunned politics to pursue their own pleasures, 
or to avoid contact with cobblers, tanners, and hucksters, with the 
alleged course manners and unreasoning will of the multitude. 7 

Euripides, about 481-406, His first tragedy, 455. The great 
ex(K»nent of the new spirit, of the new humanism, was the poet 
Euripides." His life was contemporary with the manhood of Sopho¬ 
cles; his activity, beginning with the age of Pericles, terminated 
shortly before the end of the Peloponnesian war; and yet an age seems 
to separate him from Sophocles. In the older poet beats the heart of 
Hellenism; his younger contemporary is distinctly the first of the 
moderns. A careful education in literature and athletics was followed 
by a brief devotion to the painter’s brush, which gave him an appre¬ 
ciation of landscape and art noticeable in his plays. Particularly 
he studied the philosophers and sophists, and was among the first 
to collect a library." It is equally characteristic of him that he held 
aloof from public life, to apply his whole energy to the composition of 
plays —■ through no disparagement of (jolitics but in the conscious¬ 
ness that his own mission was superior to any civic achievement of 
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the individual. The apostle of humanism, he issued his dramas a; 
epistles to mankind. His message was the moral and spiritual in¬ 
terpretation of the utterance of Protagoras: Man is the measure o 
all things. 14 The keen intellect and the sensitive conscience, devel¬ 
oped by a marvellous civilization, are presented with all the artisti: 
allurements of dramatic genius as the standards whereby to judgt 
truth and right on earth and in heaven. Casting off from traditional 
moorings, he pilots mankind over the surging seas of thought anc! 
emotion; he bares the storm-tossed heart; but his ship reaches nc 
haven, he finds no balm for the wounds he has ojwned. 

His sympathy with the less fortunate classes. He descends tc 
the level of common folk, to-sympathize with beggars and cripples 
with women and slaves. The poet of the submerged majority of 
human kind found it no small part of his task to express the yearn¬ 
ings of Athenian women for a larger life and in a measure to create 
a sentiment in favor of their amelioration. * 

Periclean women. The spirit of the Peru-lean age sulmrdinated 
everything to the glory and the greatness of Athens. As women 
could not fight, and lacked the right to vote, that spirit tended tc 
restrict them to the narrow but invaluable function in which the state 
was interested — the sphere of the mother of citizens and soldiers, 
The statute of 151 enhanced the value of Athenian women; the aim 
was an exclusive body of citizens based u|xm racial purity." While 
the value of woman within the house was accordingly accentuated, her 
influence outside was depreciated and repressed. The chief abject 
of her isolation, limited mainly to the wealthier class, was to keep her 
pure from contact with a brutal world. With the growing refine¬ 
ment of the age men became conscious of their own sinfulness, of the 
immoral propensities of their social nature, of the consequent tempta¬ 
tions to which their sisters and daughters wouuld lie exposed, should 
they be suffered to participate unrestrained in the society of men. 
With almost fanatical zeal, therefore, the higher social class, distrust¬ 
ing the strength of woman’s character, segregated the sexes, to shield 
her from brutality and corruption. 

Restrictions on woman’s freedom. Women could walk abroad 
in the city, but only when attended by their female slaves. They 
were free to call upon one another, to join in their own religious hoii- 
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days and under due regulations to participate in the great festi¬ 
vals of the city. They could not decorously sit at table even in their 
own house when guests, outside their near kinsmen, were present; 
only at funeral feasts did they occasionally meet the intimate friends 
of father or husband. We should not lose sight of the fact that, be* 
yond the circle of near kin, men were as completely debarred front 
the society of respectable women, as they from social intercourse with 
men. The lives of women, however, were relatively cramped. An 
ideal of resignation, of narrow though noble duty, was formulated for 
them by Pericles in an official utterance: “ Great will be your glory, 
if you do not lower the nature within you — hers most of all whose 
praise or blame is least limited on the lips of men.” ** 
Self-sacrificing women. The majority of women were ready to 
meet the demand upon them by resignation and self-sacrifice. This 
spirit finds expression in the Alcestis of Euripides, presented in 438, 
The heroine goes voluntarily to death to save her husband’s life, 
coward and weakling as he was. The poet holds her up as a model 
matron, and after death a kindly saint: 

“Let Hailes know, that swarthy Rod, anti that old man who aits to row 
and steer alike at his death-ferry that he hath carried o'er the lake of 
Acheron a woman preiiess amid her sex, Oft to thee the Muses’ votaries 
shall sing on the srven-strini(ed mountain shell and in hymns that need no 
harp, glorifying thee oft as the season in his cycle cometh round at Sparta, 
In that t ’arneim month when all night long the moon sails overhead, yea and 
in radiant Athens, happy town, So glorious a theme hath thy death be¬ 
queathed to tuneful Isirds la We loved her while she was with us, we love 
iter still though dead. , . . Her tomb let none regard as the graves of those 
who die and are no more; hut let her have honors equal with the Gods, 
revered by every traveller; and many a one will trims the road and read this 
verse aloud: 'This is she that died in days gone by to save her lord; now 
is she u spirit blest, Hail, lady revered, be kind to us.’ Such giad greet¬ 
ing siiail site have." 14 

This absolute devotion to duty, this complete readiness for self- 
effacement. met with wide appreciation among the Hellenes. Iphi- 
geneiu of Auiis is equally ready to sacrifice her life that Hellas may 
win the victory over foreigners; man she esteems of more value to 
her country than ten thousand women.' 8 
Women of rebellious spirit. Naturally all was not humility 
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within the ranks of Athenian women. Many chafed under the re¬ 
striction that cut them off from the larger life of the City; u few 
perhaps were ready for rebellion. All the spirit of discontent with 
their narrow life, their hated environment, the poet concentrates and 
intensifies in his Medea, whom he presented to the public in 431. 
This fiery spirit, hurling defiance at her oppressors, foretells the time 
when militant feminism shall stand triumphant, her foot on the neck 
of prostrate man, her genius attuning all song and story to the new 
conditions. 

Back turns the wave on the ever running river; 

Life, life is changed and the laws of it oVrtrod, 

Man shall be the slave, the affrighted, the low-liver! 

Man hath forgotten God, 

And woman, yea woman, shall be terrible in story: 

The tales, too, mesccmcth, shall Ik* other than of yore, 

For a fear there is that cometh out of woman and tt glory 
And the hard hating voices shall encompass her no more. 

The old hards shall cease and their memory that lingers 
Of frail brides and faithless, shall he shriveled as with fire. 

For they loved us not, nor knew us, and our lips were dumb, our fingers 
Could wake not the secret of the lyre, 

Else, else O God the singer, I had sung amid the rages 
A long story of man and his deeds for good and ill. 

But the world knowcth —'t» the speech of all his ages — 

Man's wrong and ours; he knoweth and is still. 

Capabilities. In an intellectual movement for her emancipation, 
beginning with Euripides and culminating in the Repuhlu' of Plato, 
the first thing noticeable was her great capabilities even though for 
mischief, for evil: — 

There is no scourge dread as woman Is; 

No painting could portray her hideousne** 

Nor speech declare. If this thing by some God 
Was moulded, greatest fashioner of ills 
And most malevolent to man was he, 1 * 

This power for evil, however, she exercises against the men who 
wrong her or her kinsfolk, “ grim to her foes and kindly to her 
friends.” In her the place of reckless valor has been usurped by 
prudence: “Full oft even from woman’s lips issue words of wis- 
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dom,” Some, too, are capable of higher culture, as many undoubt¬ 
edly as among men: — 

Full oft ere this* my soul hath scaled 
Lone heights of thought, empyreal steeps, 

Or plunged far down the darkling deeps, 

Where woman's feebler heart hath failed. 

Yet wherefore failed? Should woman find 
No inspiration till her breast, 

Nor welcome ever that sweet guest 
Of song, that uttereth Wisdom’s mind? 

Alas, not all! few, few arc they — 

Perchance amid a thousand one 
Thou shouldst find,— for whom the sun 
Of poesy makes an inner day. 17 

Among a few intellectuals the idea was cherished that women, if 
admitted to public counsels, might benefit the state by their frugal 
management, their caution, and their love of peace. The idea finds 
its first literary expression in the l.ysi$trat*\ which Aristophanes, in 
mingled jest and earnest, placed on the stage in 411. Lysistrate, a 
clever, young Athenian matron, organizes the women of Athens, 
Boeotia, and Pelojxnmese in a scheme for forcing the men to peace, 
Naturally she has to use much argument with her lady friends: — 

f amin ten, Wlmt cun wr women do? What brilliant scheme 
run wr poor souls mtomplmh who sit 
Trimmed and lirdi/ritrd in our saffron silks, 

Our cambric robes, and little finical slaws? 

Lyhistkatk. Why, they’re the very things I hope will nave us, 

Your saffron dresses, ami your finical shoes, 

Your paints and perfumes, and your robes of gauze, 

<*Ar„ Bow niran you, save us? 

I, vs. So that nevermore 
Men in our day shall lift the hostile spear, 18 

Deserting their homes and husbands, accordingly, they seize the 
Acropolis, and refuse to return to their matronly duties until peace is 
firmly established, It is not merely for securing a treaty that the 
women come forward in this play, but for expressing the poet’s best 
sentiments of brotherly love among the Hellenes, which should create 

Chorus of Corinthian women, Kurip. Mrtira, UWPIW, Not ■*> great a proportion of 
men rwMwmrd mu«h and literature 

i* U tip, no itxi <AtNtti|ih /, vs itirntr, 42 ff ). The aJmea here mentioned were a kind 
of aMpper which the Athenian women considered attractive. 
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*n everlasting peace, and of a wise liberality in admitting the allies 
:o Athenian citizenship. Such intellectual agitation for the rights 
of women was carried farther in the following century, but wholly 
failed to become political. 1 " 

Religion: alien cults. The spirit that strove to enlarge the liberty 
of women wrought more powerfully to break the supremacy of tra¬ 
ditional faith. To the native gcxls were added the strange deities 
brought in by the swarms of foreign traders, metics, and slaves. Be¬ 
side the official mysteries of Eleusis were introduced the more exciting 
mysteries from barbaric Samothrace. From Phrygia came Cybele, 
the Great Mother, to take up her abode in Athens as well as in many 
other towns. The Metrobn, her shrine near the Council Hall, held 
;he public archives. In her worship processions, with beating drums 
and clashing cymbals, moved noisily through the streets. Likewise 
from Cyprus came the divine youth, Aphrodite's companion Adonis, 
whose untimely death sympathetic women lamented with piercing 
vails in yearly festival. 1 " Many in brief were the noweoming gods 
from Thrace, Phrygia, or the Orient, with their strange priests and 
:urious rites, emotional and noisy, or secret and mystical. All alike 
were individualistic in c ontrast with the recognized civic* cults. 
Scorned by the educated and the con servative, such innov a tions tended 
:o loosen the hold o f the com munity o n its he reditary go ds. 

Rationalism: Euripides' treatment of myths. A far more 
active dissolvent was rationalism. While treating with notable for- 
warance the myths that formed not only the tragic poet’s stock in 
:rade but the background of his country’s history, Euripides gives us 
;o understand that many supernatural powers, traditionally assumed, 
aave no real existence. The Furies that goad Orestes are but the 
creations of an excited mind. 11 Homer had made the gods responsi¬ 
ve for the good and evil acts of men; Euripides rejects the whole 
;heory. That Helen followed Paris to Troy no goddess should be 
darned: — 


All folly Is to men their Aphrodite; 

Sensual, senseless, consonant they ring! 

Him in barbaric bravery sawest thou 
Gold-glittering, and thy senses were distraught.** 


t# H. Civ, no, 100 (Artswph, tyifaf.) 
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This rationalism reduces the deity to a force or passion; but while 
undermining traditional religion, it marks a moral advance in laying 
the responsibility for conduct upon the individual. As a class the 
sophists were sceptical; but they were few, and the number of men 
who were willing and able to pay them the required fee formed but a 
small fraction of the community. The drama, however, took up 
these advanced ideas and spread them broadcast over the audience. 
In this way they attained a degree of popularity. 

Atheism: Critias. A poet who dared openly to preach atheism • 
would have been prosecuted without delay. Yet we find the doc¬ 
trine loudly proclaimed in a drama of Critias, composed perhaps for 
home reading rather than for presentation on the stage. Here is 
offered the theory that the gods are the invention of clever men to 
serve a useful purpose in society: — 

A time once existed when unordered was the life of men and kindred to 
the beasts—a life enslaved to brute force, when no regard was offered to 
the good, nor for the bad was wrought chastisement. Then, methinks, did 
men establish laws as means of punishment, that Justice might im autocrat 
. . . and have Insolence for slave; and penalty was meted nut to any 
who transgressed. When the laws restrained them openly from fining deeds 
of force, but secretly they did them, then, methinks, some man adroit and 
wise conceived the notion to devise gods for mankind, that there might In* 
awe for the bad, even if secretly they should perform or say or think (some 
evil). Thence did he introduce divinity: that there is a Supernal Being 
flourishing with life imperishable and mind, hearing and seeing and think¬ 
ing, and attending to these things and hearing divine nature, who will hear 
all that is spoken among mortals and will perceive all that is enacted, Even 
if in silence thou some evil plannest, this will not escape the gods. M 

The doubts of various intellectuals. Euripides, however, while 
avoiding this bold stand, makes his characters the spokesmen of 
various doubts. The great comic poet Aristophanes, reputed ortho¬ 
dox, was freer to hold up the gods as a laughing-stock; and while 
professing to resist modern ideas was instrumental in spreading them. 
In the Knights Demosthenes doubts the existence of the gods, whereas 
Nicias believes in them because he is “ such a god-detested wretch/* 34 
In a lost play of Euripides the hero exclaims: H If deeds of shame 
gods do, no gods are they/* 35 A more startling doubt springs from 
the lips of Talthybius: u Great Zeus! what can I say? that thine eye 
is over man? or that we hold this false opinion to no purpose, think* 

28 H, Civ. no. 113 (Critiat, Sisyphus, Nauck, Frag, p, m f,)» 

24 Aristoph. Knights, 32-4. 
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mg there is any race of Gods, when it is chance that rules this mortal 
sphere? ” m While Thucydides, the historian, takes pains to prove 
the orades true, 87 all omens, prophecies, and soothsayers suffer at 
the hands of the two poets. “ As for birds that fly above our heads, 
a long farewell to them,"™ whilst u the whole seer-tril>e is one 
ambitious curse, abominable and useless.” 80 The burlesquing of 
oracles by Aristophanes must have had a disquieting effect on the 
audience: — 

Hml thou, well Krrrhtheldes, the kidnapping Cerberus, ban-dog; 

Wagging his tail he stands, and fawning upon thee at dinner, 

Waiting thy slice to devour when aught distract thy attention. 

Soon as the night comes round he steals unseen to the kitchen 
Dog-wise; then will his tongue clean out the plates and —- the islands. 80 

Reasons for such parodies and criticisms. This oracle is ad¬ 
dressed to th^ Athenians {Krcchthcides) warning them against the 
fawning, pilfering dog Cleon. Stub .parodies were inspired by the 
excessive pretensions of oracle-mongers, while scepticism as to the 
gtgls was largely due to an advancing moral sense and to a growing 
individualism which emboldened the Greeks to demand of the powers 
above the moral standard winch men had set up for themselves. 
Especially reprehensible are the lawless unions of Zeus and Apollo 
with mortal women — once an honor to the family thus visited but 
now a disgrace to the gents: 8 

<> Phoebus, du tint set; hut u* them art supreme, follow in virtue** track. 
For whosoever of mortal men trmi*gre.**es, him the God* punish. How then 
can it l*c ju*t that yr nhtiuhi enact your law* for men, and yourselves incur 
the charge of hi caking them 31 Nmv, I will put thi* case, though it will never 
happen, Wert thou, were Poseidon and Zeus, lord of Heaven, to make 
atonement to mankind for every act of lawless love, ye would empty your 
temple* in pitying the fine* for your misdeed*. For when ye pursue pleasure 
in preference to the claim* of prudence, ye act unjustly, No longer is it 
fair to call men wicked, if they imitate the evil deeds of the Gads, but 
rather those who gave u* such examples 81 

Failure of the god* to uphold the moral order. In many re¬ 
flects the gods seem to fail in their function of upholding justice. 
For such shortcomings some mortals are inclined to curse them, as¬ 
signing a selfish motive to their confusion of moral order; — 


8* Finite Meruit#, 4AS-9I, 
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Naught is there man may trust, nor high repute, 

Nor present weal — for it may turn to woe. 

All things the Gods confound, hurl this way and that, 

Turmoiling all, that we, foreknowing naught, 

May worship them: what skills it to make moan 
For this, outrunning evils none the more? 85 * 

Their ways are past finding out. Others in more submissive 
spirit merely remark upon, the inscrutability of God: — 

O the words of the Gods —in manifold wise they reveal them; 

Maniford things unhoped-for the Gods to accomplishment bring, 

And the things that we looked for, the Gods deign not to fulfil them; 

And the paths undiscerned of our eyes, the Gods unseal them. 

So fell this marvellous thing. 88 

A refuge of the believer is in predestination; an apparent wrong is 
explained by the will of Zeus, working from of old for some purpose 
unknown to man, 114 It is a bolder idea, perhaps a suggestion from 
the realm of magic, that man may compel the God, against his 
selfish interest, to do the right. 8 ® 

Future life. There is the same attitude of doubt toward future 
life. “ Man’s whole existence is full of anguish; no respite from his 
woes he finds; but if there is aught to love beyond this life, night 1 # 
dark pall doth wrap it round.” m Death is annihilation; the body 
returns to earth, the breath to air; it is better so for we shall be free 
from trouble. 87 Yet after all, this life may lx? mere death compared 
with a glorious existence beyond the grave; — 


Who knows if life is not a death, 

And death is held below to be our lite? 8i 

In brief all the unanswered questions of right and wrong, of religion 
and future life, that vex modem thought, turmoiled the mind of 
Euripides and his contemporaries. 

Sophistic degenerates. Meanwhile sophists without character or 
earnest purpose, pushing to ridiculous extremes the doctrine of Prota¬ 
goras, were asserting that everything is precisely as it appears to 


32 Eurip. Bee. 955-61: cf. Bippol. 1415. 

88 Eurip, Bacchae, 1388-92; cf, Medea, 1415-19, 
84 Bacch. 1344-9. 
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every individual. No affirmation can be false because it is impos¬ 
sible to state that which does not exist. If a thing is true, the op¬ 
posite is equally true. Thus arose a class of disputants whose sole 
purpose was to confute their adversaries by quibbling with words, 
by fallacies of logic, and by sheer effrontery of manner . 39 The effect 
was to fill the right-minded with disgust of sophistry. 

Religion and philosophic recovery. It is not surprising there¬ 
fore that as an escape from the hopeless hubbub of scepticism a reac¬ 
tion should arise toward religious and philosophic faith. Here and 
there through all-the plays of Euripides may be found expressions of 
faith; and in his Bacchae, composed shortly before his death, the aged 
poet, totally renouncing radicalism, seeks comfort in the ancestral be¬ 
liefs: — 


’Tis not for us to reason touching Gods. 

Traditions of our fathers, old as time, 

We hold: no reasoning shall cast them down,— 

No, though of subtlest wisdom sprung. 40 

The heaven he has learned to adore, however, is not the Homeric 
council of gods but a moral and spiritual Power to whose guidance 
a man may wisely subject his soul: — 

Thus shall a mortal have sorrowless days, if he keepeth his soul 
Sober in spirit, and swift in obedience to Heaven’s control, 

Murmuring not, neither pressing beyond his mortality’s goal 41 

Socrates, about 469 - 399 . A contemporary of Euripides, and a 
kindred spirit, was Socrates the philosopher. He was relatively 
poor; his estate barely enabled him to serve in the heavy infantry; 
and in youth he had trained as a sculptor in his father’s shop. Little 
schooling fell to his lot; and his moderate acquaintance with existing 
philosophers was but incidentally gained. From early life, how¬ 
ever, he neglected his worldly affairs to devote himself to thought. 
He had the habit of standing for hours together, even for an entire 
night, staring at vacancy, totally absorbed in reasoning out a problem 
that chanced to interest him. Forsaking a trade which under the 
circumstances could have afforded him but a meager sustenance, he 

39 Plato, Euthydemus; Aristotle, To pica (Logical Fallacies). 
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devoted his entire life to the pursuit of truth. In this vocation he 
was encouraged by an oracle of Apollo which declared him to be 
the wisest of men. 42 

His religion. Through his whole life Socrates accepted and faith¬ 
fully practised the religion of the State, and was often seen sacrificing 
at the public altars. 42 His ideas of the gods, however, were en¬ 
lightened. Whereas the many still believed that their knowledge was 
limited, Socrates held that they were present everywhere and knew 
all things. 44 It was equally his conviction that they communicated 
with men through omens and oracles. A divinity, accompanying him 
through life, gave him warnings which he always heeded. 4 * 

The argument of design. His belief in the greatness and the 
wisdom of God was strengthened by the argument of design. The 
world is made for man, and every part of a human being is admir¬ 
ably adapted to a good purpose. Existing things must therefore lie 
the handiwork of a wise artificer, full of love for all things living. 
As man is superior to animals, the Deity has taken especial thought 
for him. He is pleased with those things in us which conduce most 
to our well-being. Socrates drew, too, from experience that the wisest 
and most enduring of human institutions are the most God-fearing, 
and that in the individual man the riper his age and judgment, the 
deeper his religion. 4tl It was necessary for Sixrutes to make his sac¬ 
rifices correspond with his small means, but he Iielieved that the joy 
of the Gods is great in proportion to the holiness of the worshipper; 
and in the conviction that they well knew* his own interest, he used to 
pray simply, “ Give me what is best tor me.” 47 

The charm of his personality; his preference for ethics. He 
was not the mere prosaic teacher of Xenophon’s recollections; hut in 
addition to an ample fund of common sense he had within him humor, 
imagination, intellectual power, and a love of truth so burning as to 
become at times ecstatic. With such qualities he fascinated his 
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young companions, 41 * and some of them, especially Plato, he awakened 
to a life of intense mental productivity. With Socrates true knowl¬ 
edge was not simply the source but the substance of virtue; and he 
preferably sought that kind of truth which should determine the 
conduct of men — for example, " what is piety and what impiety? 
what is the beautiful and what the ugly? what is the noble and what 
the base? what are meant by just and unjust? what by sobriety and 
madness? what by courage and cowardice? what is a State and what 
a statesman? what is a ruler over men and what a ruling character? 
and other similar problems.” 49 

The Socratic method. His method of research was through con¬ 
versation with his fellows. Wherever the crowds were thickest, there 
he could !»• found engaged in argument on his favorite subjects. It 
was easy for him to prove his opponent ignorant of the topic under 
discussion, as he was the most formidable reasoner of his age. Hav¬ 
ing thus cleared the ground, he proceeded by induction to establish 
precise definitions of general terms. 1 '" “ There are two things that 
one would rightly attribute to Socrates; inductive reastnung. and uni¬ 
versal definition, In fact these two tilings are the vary foundation of 
knowledge." ** It was thus that, while professing ignorance on all 
subjects, he built up a Itodv of ethical science which might serve as a 
guide to himself and to others. In assuming man to lie the measure 
of all things, lie sttxxl on sophistic ground; but he made a vast ad¬ 
vance in (minting to tiie reason, rather than the senses, as the universal 
and eternal element in man, tiie infallible criterion of truth, therefore, 
in the realm of conduct or of nature. As intellectual education, how¬ 
ever, merely increased a man’s jmwer for evil, he was careful first of 
all to instruct his associates in self-control and to inspire them with a 
wise spirit in their relations with the Gods. Wisdom and Justice we 
should seek not only liecause of their use to us but also because they 
are pleasing to the Gods. The facts here cited prove his teachings 
to have Urn quite as religious us philosophic,” 

A model life. Throughout his fife he gave evidence of loyalty 
and love for his fellow-churns and his country,* a Living with rare 
frugality on a small estate, he charged no fee for instruction but lav- 
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ished the wealth of his spirit on rich and poor alike." 4 Many were 
his exhortations to brothers to love one another, to children to respect 
and obey their parents, and to citizens to be true to their country."" 
Faithfully he performed his military duties, and as chairman of the 
assembly he fearlessly adhered to law against popular clamor for 
injustice. 58 It is true that he criticised the use of the lot for the 
appointment of officials on the ground that it brought incompetent 
men into public service, 57 but with the general principles of democ¬ 
racy he was in full sympathy. Rather than give his time to the hold¬ 
ing of offices, he chose as a higher duty the task of preparing men to 
serve the State in war and peace with strong bodies, clear brains, and 
upright hearts. 58 

History. Thucydides. The desire for serviceable knowledge, 
the interest in mankind, the absorption in the present, which charac¬ 
terized the intellectual movement set forth in this chapter, found 
notable expression in history. Thucydides was related to Miltiades. 
Like his kinsman Cimon, he had Thracian blood in his veins, which 
may help explain his virile spirit. He resembled the men of the 
Periclean age, not only in intensity and power of thought and style, 
but also in the fact ’that he was a man of action, as well as of words, 
a general in the war, who could therefore season his writings with 
practical experience. 50 A mistake, or failure, as commander of an 
Athenian squadron in the north Aegean led to his exile in 424.”“ At 
the outbreak of the war, foreseeing that it would Ik* memorable, he 
had begun to collect material for a history of it; and during the twenty 
years of his exile he travelled about, visiting the scenes of military 
operations and ascertaining facts from eye-witnesses,* 1 Doubtless 
he kept a record of events, which he corrected and expanded with the 
acquisition of new and more precise information. At the close of the 
war he undertook a final recomposition of his work from the begin¬ 
ning. It comes to an end in the course of 411, doubtless cut short by 
his death; and the fifth and eighth books lack his finishing touches.** 


8* Op. cit. i. 2. 7. 60 f. 
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Desire for exact knowledge, A characteristic which perhaps 
first strikes the reader’s attention is the desire for exact knowledge, 
shared by him with Socrates and the best minds of the age, “ Of 
the events of the war I have not ventured to speak from any informa¬ 
tion, nor according to any notion of my own; 1 have described nothing 
but what I either saw myself or learned from others of whom I made 
the most careful and particular inquiry. The tusk was a laborious 
one, because eye-witnesses of the same occurrences gave different 
accounts of them, as they remembered or were interested in the actions 
of one side or the other, 1 * na It was partly this consideration which led 
him to avoid a detailed treatment of the distant past; 11 The charac¬ 
ter of the events which preceded (the war), whether immediately or in 
more remote antiquity, In'eause of the lapse of time cannot he made 
out with certainty." m A greater motive, however, was his conviction 
that, as compared with the present, the past was insignificant; 44 For¬ 
mer ages were not great either in their wars or in anything else.' 1 m 

** The greatest achievement was the Persian war; yet even this 
struggle was speedily decided in two battles by sea, and two by 
land, 0 M The most inqiortant event in history, as lie supposed, war 
the Peloponnesian war, In this connection it is worthy of notice in 
what, according to his judgment* the greatness of an event consisted. 
The measure of greatness of a war, 

" Ttir PrintHtimrsUit War whs u protracted struggle, ami attended by 
ralamitirs stub ns f fella* had nrvrr known within a like period of time. 
Never were *» nutty t itles raptured and drfHipulated, some by foreigners, 
others t»v Hrllrnr* thrmsrlvr* Induing h gainst one another; and several of 
them after thrir capture were re)»rtt)ited by stranger* Never were exile and 
slaughter more frequent, whether in the war or brought about by civil 
strife , , ‘t here were enrlhtjuake* unparalleled In their extent and fury, 
attd el lipses of the sun more numerous than are recorded to have happened 
in any former age; there were also In some places great droughts causing 
faminrs, and lastly the plague, which did immense harm and destroyed many 
people wf 

Contrast between Thucydides and the modem historian. 

From this passage it apjicar* that his criteria of the imfxirtance of 
events differ widely from those of our times, which estimate the 
significance of a war hy its influence on the course of history. 
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Closely related is his idea of cause, which is as widely separated fror 
our own. In his first book he sets forth, as the antecedents of the wa: 
the events leading up to it and particularly the mutual grievance 
of the parties concerned. There is no thought of seeking into wha 
we should term underlying causes-—general economic, social, am 
political conditions which tended to bring Athenians and Pelopon 
nesians into conflict; briefly, such inquiries are a product of moder: 
evolutionary science. 

“ The great .contrast, in fact, between ancient and modern history is this 
that whereas the moderns instinctively and incessantly seek for the opera tim 
of social conditions, of economic and topological factors, and of pot it tea 
forces and processes of evolution,— all of which elements they try to brirtf 
under laws as general and abstract as possible; the ancients looked simpl. 
and solely to the feelings, motives, characters of individuals or of cities 
These, and (apart from supernatural agencies) these only, appeared to then 
to shape the course of history.” <lH 

It was far from the thought of the Greeks that they were slave; 
of heredity and environment With Thucydides the fortes that makt 
history are the statesmen, who consciously operate to effect a giver 
purpose, secondarily the people especially in assembly, moved by ca¬ 
pricious feeling to a wise or a foolish resolution. The ideal republic 
therefore, is one like Athens in the age of Pericles, in which the bes: 
and wisest citizen is able to control the rest. 

The purpose of his history. To the modem historian, the choice 
of a war as a subject for treatment, rather than a j>eridd or a phase of 
historical development, might be set down as evidence of a narrow 
mind. To the Hellenic statesman, however, there was no more* press¬ 
ing and vital interest than the military defence of his country; and 
the paramount object of Thucydides was a work that would prove 
serviceable to generals and statesmen, “If he who desires to have 
before his eyes a picture of the events which have happened, and of 
the like events which may be expected to happen hereafter in the order 
of human things, shall pronounce what I have written to be useful, 
then I shall be satisfied. My history is an everlasting jmsession, 
not a prize composition which is heard and forgotten.” In his 
utilitarian motive he agrees with the sophists. The theory that his- 

68 Cornford, Thucydides MythhUtorkus, 66, The quoting of Cnmfnrd doc* not Imply 
an acceptance of this author* depredation of Thucydides; cf. latmb W. It, M, Him 
Enthroned , representing a sounder estimate. The advantage l» not all with the mod* 
sms; cf, H. Civ. p, 647. 

69 Thuc. i. 22 4, Kr^ua If dd probably mean** no more than a work of reference, to 
x used from time to time. 
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tory repeats itself is nut affirmed by Thucydides nor is it held by the 
moderns. The fait is recognized, however, that to the. experienced 
statesman a careful anil extensive knowledge of past conditions is 
most helpful in maturing his practical judgment. 

The orations. The orations which occupy a large part of the 
work, are. so to s|teak. its soul. Usually they are given in pairs, 
representing the op|xising views of a situation or a question for de¬ 
cision ludore an assembly. “ As to the speeches which were made 
either lie fora or during the war, it is hard for me, and for others 
who reported them to me. to recollect the exact words. I have 
therefore put into the mouth of each speaker the sentiments proper 
to the occasion, expressed as I thought he would lie likely to express 
them, while at the same time I endeavored, as nearly as I could, to 
give the general purixtrt of what was actually said." ,0 The lan¬ 
guage is tlie historian's; the ideas, so far as they could be ascer¬ 
tained, are the orators', though even here, as the actual 8|leeches were 
unwritten, the historian exercised large discretion in including what 
he considered appropriate to the occasion, Generally therefore the 
speeches tinlxxly the historian’s conception of the situation which 
they present, and express most adequately his keen analytical intel¬ 
ligence. 

Hit work a model. Notwithstanding certain differences between 
ancient and modern conceptions of history, we may still look to 
Thucydides as a master in important respects unrivalled. In his 
own |x*r>onal reserve, in the determination with which he pursues his 
single aim, rejecting every extraneous matter, in the relentless analysis, 
which lavs bare the souls of individuals, of factions, of communities, 
in the fairness am) mental placidity with which he treats of personal 
enemies and uprising parties, in intellectual depth, keenness and 
grasp, we muv safelv suv that he has thus far no equal. 

Art: statuary. In art. too. we discover a development in mod¬ 
em directions. Polycleitus, a younger contemporary of Pheidias, 
began his activity ns a sculptor with the dawn of the Periclean age and 
continued to the end of the Peloponnesian war. In the fact that his 
athletes are a direct development from the pre-Persian “ ApoHos," 
he seems more conservative even than Myron; but we place him In 
this chapter tieruusc his work reveals the influence of scientific thought. 

to Ttiuc 1 « I Tht (holla* t« on Dictation to tb* wmat »rr»n*8m»nt In 

pit rift. 
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In a treatise entitled the Canon, on the ideal human form, he se 
forth his theory as to the mathematical proportions of the body 
Taking the width of the middle finger as a unit, he mechanical! 
constructed the whole human frame in multiples of this measure 
and with the same scientific precision determined its pose ami at' 
titude. The statue in bronze, made to illustrate his principle, wa: 
also termed the Canon. It is a nude athlete walking, with a sjwa: 
over the left shoulder, hence called Doryphorus —“ sjvear-bearer.’ 
The copies are in marble of Roman date, the best being in the Na¬ 
tional Museum of Naples. Undoubtedly they do ill justice to the 
original. The head is somewhat oblong, with scant facial expression 
and the body seems to us too heavy. Apart from the general har¬ 
mony of proportions we find little in these copies to admire, and m 
cannot understand why die Doryphorus remained the ty|x* of athlete 
till the period of Alexander the Great. 11 More beautiful to the 
modem eye is the Wounded Amazon, remarkable for the graceful 
attitude, the flowing line of contour, the simple lieauty of the drap¬ 
ery, and in the best copy, the fine proportions of the head. 

Architecture: the Nike balustrade. A departure from the Peri- 
qlean standard took place not only in statues but also in architecture 
and its decorative sculptures. In this jwriod the Athenians sur¬ 
rounded the little Nike temple with a balustrade of stone slabs, 
adorned with reliefs of Victories in various attitudes. Among the 
best-preserved of these figures, and far the most admired, is the 
“ Nike adjusting her sandal.” The change that has been introduced 
into art we may best appreciate by contrasting this figure with the 
Maidens of the Parthenon frieze.’ 5 There is a great loss in the dig¬ 
nified restraint, the austere reserve, of the Peridean age, and as 
great a gain in freedom of attitude, in lightness of draiwry, which 
reveals the human form with its physical loveliness. If the art of 
the Parthenon exhibits the perfection of civic achievement in the sub¬ 
ordination of the citizen to the moral idea of the state —- in a word, 
the highest reach of Hellenic civilization—the Nike sculptures 
equally represent the first downward step of the community toward 
decay and dissolution and the first step of the individual toward the 
free development of his personality. 

The Erechtheum, completed 409 - 7 . In the later years of the 

Civ, p. S52 (Pliny); Fowler and Wheeler, ZH; Gardner. Prtneiph* el Gt$»h Art, 
li P. 372. 
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war when the Athenians were cramped for money and the masses 
were reduced to the point of starvation, we are surprised to find the 
State engaged in finishing the Kreehtheum, a building begun some 
years earlier but susjiended doubtless because of the war. 78 The 
idea may have Urn to furnish the needy — citizens, metics, and slaves 
— with work, or more probably to fulfil a religious duty. It was a 
temple to Athena and Krechtheus, The Athena here worshipped is 
known as I’olias — guardian of the City — in contrast with the 
im|w*rial goddess of the Parthenon; her image, a rudely carved log, 
was more highly venerated titan any artistic statue of recent times. 
Krechtheus, hero of the fertility of earth, had been placed among 
the earliest kings of Athens, and in this temple was identified with 
Poseidon. Within the shrine was the sen-god’s salt spring with the 
mark of his trident in the rock; outside was Athens’ olive tree. 
With the irregularity of the plan we are not concerned. 14 It will 
suffice here to notice the Uuutiful carvings of the base and capital 
of the Ionic columns ami of the cornice and doorway. These rich 
luit delicate ornamentations, often imitated hut never equalled, are 
eternal patterns of Uuiuty, 

The Porch of the Maidens. Such an* the columns of the east 
and north (torches aiul the north doorway still partially preserved. 
On the south is the Porch of the Maidens, in which full-grown girls 
an* substituted for columns as supixirts, In a country in which 
women have always lieen accustomed to carrying heavy loads on 
their heads the idea is not strange, and has in fact been expressed in 
various ancient buildings, The conditions required an erect dig¬ 
nified posture, The dnqtery, covering the entire Uxly, falls in large 
quirt folds to tlu* fert. In ease, simplicity and dignity these figures 
rise* to the Prriclran standard. At the same time it seems probable 
that they have a religious significance. In a festival in honor of 
Krechtheus a jHtHession of girls moved to his shrine, carrying on their 
heads a chest which contained objects for his worship. It is a rea¬ 
sonable view that the Maidens of the Porch represent these girls 
and that the architrave above their heads takes the place of the 
chest, 7 8 

Two type* of civilization, represented in art, literature, and 
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;hought. As the Parthenon is the best example of a Doric temple, 
’:he Erechtheum expresses the perfection of the Ionic style. It is a 
remarkable fact that the same quarter of a century saw the substantial 
:ompletion of these perfect examples of widely divergent architectural 
orders. Equally notable is the kinship of the type with the general 
:ivilization of the time. While admiring the Parthenon and the 
Sophoclean drama, we recognize that they are so essentially Hellenic 
is to defy imitation whereas the sculpture of the Erectheum and of 
':he Nike balustrade, the plays of Euripides, and the reasoning of 
Socrates, however high their excellence, have an appreciable kinship 
vith modem civilization. 
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COINS OF EPAMINONDAS 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE LACEDAEMONIAN EMPIRE AND THE ASCENDANCY 

OF THEBES 

I. The Lacedaemonian Empire 
404-371 

Old professions and a new policy. As champions of particular¬ 
ism, of the untrammeled sovereignty of the individual city-state, the 
Spartans had led their allies in the wearisome war with Athens; 1 
and finally when her ramparts and her ports came into their hands, 
they and their allies “ fell to levelling the fortifications and walls with 
great enthusiasm, to the accompaniment of the music of women pipers, 
for they thought that day the beginning of Hellenic liberty.” 3 The 
realization of their hopes would have turned hack the clock of history 
two hundred years into the past. When however the Spartans found 
themselves masters of eastern Hellas, they would rise to no higher 
conception than that of holding what they had gained; disregarding 
their promises, they thought merely to substitute their city for Athens 
as the head of an empire, no small part of which they had already 
sacrificed to Persia.® 

Nature of the change in leadership; Lysander. The change 
from Athenian to Spartan leadership was a decisive step downward. 
TheLacedaemonians lacked the intelligence and the broad, generous 
humanism.r bT Afhe nIahs j . they were totally without experience in 
imperial fi nance and in the - a dministration of Justice. For the time 
being these men of narrow mind were controlled by Lysander. Bom 
of a Heracleid father and helot mother/ and reared in the poverty 

i P. 361 below; cf. Isocrate*, Pancgyrkus, M2. On Isocrates* in eminent thinker and 
publicist of this age* often cited in the present chapter, m p. m t., 433 t below. 

% Xenophon, Hellenics 11. 2. 23. 

8 Isoc. Pan, 122; cf. p. 389 above. 

4 On Lysander, ace Plutarch, Lysttndit! cf. p, 339 above. On the nodal claaaea and 
conditions of Lacedaemon, ch. VI above, 
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and discipline of his city, he had developed an unscrupulous clever¬ 
ness, an astounding mastery of men and parties, and an ambition 
for the lordship of Hellas. Throughout the Aegean world he had 
organized oligarchies in every city and had attached them to him¬ 
self. On him all eyes centred in fear or admiration. “ He was 
the first Greek to whom cities erected altars and offered sacrifices as 
to a god." R In his honor the Samians changed the name of their 
chief festival Heraea to Lysandria. Thus the orientalizing Greeks 
of Asia Minor and its neighborhood displayed their acquired servility 
in the deification of this enormous egoist. 

The decarchies. The oligarchies of ten — decarchies— estab¬ 
lished by Lysander in tile Aegean cititti taken from Athens, were 
ostensibly to hold them loyal to their new imperial mistress. The 
memliers of these boards were partisans of Lysander, usually sup¬ 
ported by a Peloponnesian garrison under a helot commander (har- 
most), who catered to their villainies in exchange for flattery and 
spoil for himself and license for his meat. Thus protected, the 
decarchs reveled in the plunder, oppression, and murder of their 
fellow citizens, and in venting upon personal enemies the hatred 
they had long been gathering in their souls. “ What form of op¬ 
pression escaped them? Or what deed of shame or of cruelty did 
they not perpetrate? The most lawless they deemed most faithful 
to themselves; they courted traitors as benefactors; and they chose 
to lie slaves to a helot that they might outrage their own native land.” " 

The Thirty, 404-3. We lack detailed knowledge of their gov¬ 
ernment, but may be sure that it differed little in character from the 
rule of the Thirty at Athens. ThisJjoajsiwm.^^ 
idation from Lysander, ostensibly to draw up a new constitution for 
Athens, but in reality 16 govern wi th absolute sway. One of the 
lea ders was. Crltlas. _£ cuuatrid. HBgUexj» «>- uoct. j3ie t6ft(:Tah.'~ah(I 


political thinker, notice d abo' 
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Butchery and confiscation. Beginning in moderation, the rule 
of the Thirty rapidly degenerated to a s elfish , h l o dd y despotism. 
Supported by their Lacedaemonian harmost, they (irocecded to con¬ 
demn and put to death their political enemies. Executions were 
always accompanied by confiscations of property. Still wanting 
funds for the payment of the garrison, they next proceeded against 
wealthy men even of oligarchic views. As many alien residents were 
well-to-do, they inevitably fell victims to the tyrants' greed. There 
were wholesale banishments. Many fled, too, through fear; so that 
die surrounding states were full of fugitives from these monsters. 
Amo ng thei r o ppressive acts was-ancdict for abaliahityi highereducu- 
tion i n literature an d philosophy, the effect of which if l ong conti nued, 
would have been to wipe Athens from the hi story of liyiiuation 

Meanwhile by protesting against the violence of the Thirty, Thera- 
menes incurred the mortal hatred of Critias, to whom the very idea 
of moderation or of compromise meant overthrow and death. With 
frantic haste Theramenes was imprisoned and compelled to drink the 
deadly hemlock. More violent grew the reign of terror till in the 
eight months of the oligarchy the butcher's bill mounted to fifteen 
hundred lives. 

The fall of the Thirty, 403 . I n suite o l ordcrs front Sparta 
the neighbors of Athens received the exiles with sympathy »nd «id, 
From Thebes, Thrasybulus, one of these refugees, led a small hand 
of patriots across the border to seize a fortress on Mount Fames. 
Thence after increasing his force to a thousand he occupied I’eiraeus. 
With so small a band it was a bold stroke; but this stronghold of 
democracy welcomed him and reinforced his army. In the streets of 
the port town the patriots battled with a military force of the Thirty, 
defeated it, and killed Critias. Soon afterward the democracy was 
restored. About the same time many decarchies fell. The Spartans 
permitted all this to happen Iwcause they disapproved of the insolence 
and the vaulting ambition of Lysander, who was playing the des|>ot 
throughout their empire. Confronted by a menacing opfxwitbn at 
home, he retired into exile.* 

The expedition of Cyras, 401 . Shortly after these events Cyrus, 


who could equip themselves at their own expense for wsr Whst Athens ntMkd, how. 
ever, was not fewer citlxens but * stronger, lew hampered, executive. 

a Sources for the Thirty; Xen, Hell, II. Tf.s Ariel. Com. Mk. M SO; l.yst«s, Oeolimt. 
especially Against Eratosthenes ami Against Atoratw; Plod, xlv. J-6; justln *. HOi On 
the persons! designs of Lyssnder, Plut. Lys. lit., JO; Dlod, xlv. IJ, 1 
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with whose aid Peloponnese had triumphed over Athens, 10 set out 
at the head of about thirteen thousand Greek mercenaries and a much 
larger number of Asiatics against his brother Artaxerxes, who had 
succeeded to the kingship of Persia, 11 The prize of battle was to be 
the throne. At the town of Cunaxa not far from Babylon the 

brothers met, TJm.Greeks were victorious over a greatly superior 

force; but Cyrus was killed, and the expedition therefore failed. 
Although the Hellenic generals were entrapped and slain by the 
enemy, the mercenary force elected new commanders, among them 
Xenophon, According to his account, vividly presented in the Ana¬ 
basis, tliis young man, an Athenian of the school of Socrates, was 
the inspiring genius of the retreat. The homeward march of the 
'Pen Thousand gcross rivers, over mountains, and through the deep 
snows of Armenia, ever harassed by the enemy and in want of food 
and clothing, was a heroic achievement. It proved that the Greeks 
had not lost their virility, and it laid bare the weakness of Persia. 

War between Lacedaemon and Persia, beginning in 400. A 
result of this expedition was war between Lacedaemon and I’ersia; 18 
f or the Sbartans had given aicL to Cyrus. A .. Peloponnesian army 
accordingly invaded Asia Minor, and was reinforced by the remnant of 
the Ten.. .Thousand. Ultimately all or nearly all the Hellenic cities 
were liberated; and some native towns in the interim*, including 
Pergamura, were taken. I n 3% Agesilaus, kimr of Lacedaemo n, 
tqpk command. _ Though far from brilliant, he was master of the 
art of war as taught in Sparta; and with an army of scarcely morq 
than twenty thousand mm, he made headway against the forces of 
the empire. Encouraged by the expedition of Cyrus, he hoped to 
win for Hellas a great part of Asia Minor. 1 ® 

'General dissatisfaction with Spartan leadership. In the eyes 
of many Greeks, however, these achievements could not atone for the 
prodigious injustice inflicted upon them by Sparta. The decarchiea 
and the Thirty were but a fraction of the grievance. To neighbors 
and allies the leading city seemed committed to a policy of self¬ 
aggrandisement. Opposition in a weaker State she crushed with 
war and devastation. Her greater allies were irritated by their 

HP, ,f”, 

H Xenophon, Amhnste; Hell, Hi. I. 1 f, 

tsxcn. mi hi, i. a ff. 

is X*n. Hell. lv. t 41; Agwthm l U (year 394); Ox. Hell xvil. 4 (hit next expedition 
wan to he agalnat Cappadocia). 
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total exclusion from the advantages of victory over Athens. Chief 
factor in bringing on the war, Corinth 14 had lost her colonies on the 
west of Greece and had seen the ruin of her commerce and industry 
with no corresponding gain. Thebes had profited by the pillage 
of Attica and by tightening her grip on the Boeotian federation; 18 
but in proportion to the exaltation of Sparta both States suffered 
depression in the general council of Peloponnese. Both were split 
into patriotic and laconizing factions at bitter feud with each other; 
and when Sparta intermeddled, the two States declared war.'® 
Argos, always at heart an enemy of Sparta, joined the coalition, 

Athens and the coalition against Lacedaemon. In Athens since 
the fall of the Thirty the r adical democrat s, who usually controlled 
the government, w ere hostile to La cedaemon. To them it was a source 
of pride and of encouragemenTtliat TKe Persian king had ap|»ointed 

the Athenian GononJ’'.admiral of a fl ee t Jaoperate in theJUflean 

s ea aga inst-tha With the connivance of the Five 

Hundred, 114 but against the judgment of the moderates, the extreme 
democrats secretly sent him men and supplies.*® Under these cir¬ 
cumstances they welcomed the opportunity to join with Theljes, 
Corinth, Argos, and a few lesser states in a coalition against Sparta, 
Thus arose the Corinthian war. 20 

The Corinthian war, 395 - 387 - Early in the war the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians found it necessary to recall Agesilaus from Asia. He obeyed; 
hut it is clear that, though he had thus far cherished hopes for all 
Hellas, his spirit was henceforth embittered against those States 
which had thwarted his pan-Hellenic ambition.® 1 In fact the war 
was a disastrous blunder; for Spartan oppression lost severity as the 
Hellenes were already learning to safeguard their local liberties, 
while enjoying the benefits of national unity. 

Small victories were won by the Lacedaemonians yet with little 
comfort to the winners.” These gains, however, were more’than 
offset by an overwhelming naval victory of Conon, off Cnidus, over 


14 P. 262. 
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the Peloponnesian fleet (394).** Thus fell the Lacedaemonian naval 
supremacy which ten years earlier had' been cstaKIiaea hV Tcralan 
gold. The first fruit of the victory was the liTjeration of the maritime 

*» Xen, HtU, iv. 3. 10-12; D!o<L xiv. 79, S3. 
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states from the Laconian garrisons . 24 In the following year Conon 
sailed into the harbors of Peiraeus. With the labor of his crews 
and with Persian money, increased by contributions from Thebes and 
other friendly States, he rebuilt the fortifications of the port town 
and the Long Walls. After the completion of these works Athens 
again counted as a power in Hellas.** She recovered Seyms, Imbros, 
and Lemnos, long occupied by her colonists, and renewed her alliance 
with various Aegean states. 2 " 

A Lacedaemonian regiment destroyed, 390 . A graver mis¬ 
fortune befell Lacedaemon by land. Recent years had seen a great 
development of light infantry. A master of this branch of warfare 
was the Athenian Iphicrates, who had trained his light troops to a 
high pitch of efficiency. With this force, in the neighborhood of 
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Corinth, he attacked a heavy battalion — mora — of Lacedaemonians, 
six hundred strong, and annihilated it. Among the slain were two 
hundred and fifty Spartans. It was a terrible calamity, for the whole 
Lacedaemonian force counted but six such battalions. The numltcr 
of Spartans had so shrunk that they could entertain no hope of 
ever filling the vacant ranks; they were too conservative to adapt 
themselves to new military conditions; and the shock to their martial 
prestige proved irremediable . 27 

The treaty of Antalcidas, 387. For some time Sparta had been 
treatiag-.jwith-Persia for peace; and now as the tide of war turned 
decidedly.j^aiq st her, she urged on the negotiations. Her deputy 
AnfScidas-rewort the 'King’s supportw'RRlT speedi ly restored to 


2 *xen. Sell. iv. 8. 1-3: Dlod. xiv. 84; Hick* *nd Hill, no. 85, 
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S[ mrta her dom immcc in cmillici. At the summons of the satrap 
Tirthazus, ;uvurdingh\ deputies from the Hellenic* States met at 
Sardis to hear the terms of [K'aee dictated hv the King. When 
the assembly hud convened, the satrap pointed to the royal seal at¬ 
tached to the document and read the contents: •— 

“ King Artaxcrxcn tlmns it right that the cities of Asia, with the islands 
of Cln/omenue and ('yprus, should belong to himself. The remaining 
Hellenic cities, smalt and great, he wishes to leave independent, with the 
exception of Lemnos, I min os, and Seyms, which three as formerly are to 
Indting to Athens, Should any of the parties concerned not accept this 
peace, l Artaxerxes, together with those who share my views, will war 
against him or them by land and sea, with ships and with money,” 38 

Effects of the treaty. The treaty required the Athenians to give 
up their maritime league. Thebes ttt.gnm£^dep.enilenee to her Boeo¬ 
tian allies, and C orin th aw l Argos, n ow closely united , to s ep arate. 
All the greater e»emug_al Luaakcmoaj Jisljk^ the terms, hut all 
were constrained t« accept them- It was a disgrace to Hellas that her 
Asiatic cities should he definitively surrendered to the King, and 
that he should become the arbiter of her fate. 311 It was unfortunate, 
too, that the dutv of enforcing the [K'aee fell chiefly to the Lacedae¬ 
monians. who, having learned nothing hy experience, exercised their 
renewed power with insolent brutality. During the decade imme¬ 
diately following this treaty Hellas was in a miserable plight, as 
Isocrates, writing in the midst of this wretchedness, testifies: “Who 
could desire a condition of things in which pirates hold the seas, 
mercenaries occupy the cities, and instead of warring against foreign¬ 
ers in behalf of their country, the citizens fight with each other 
inside the walls. More cities have lu'en taken in war than before 
we concluded the |>eaee; and on account of the frequency of revo¬ 
lutions die inhabitants of the States live in greater despondency than 
those who have been banished.” “ Hellas was full of exiles, who 
menaced their home states with violence or joined mercenary bands, to 
disturb the [leave and to destroy property und life throughout their 
nation. In spite of these mischievous results it will be made dear in 
the course of this chapter that the treaty of Antalcidas served as a 
beginning of the most important peace movement in Hellenic history. 
Further aggressions of Sparta. To rid herself of possible en- 

3» Xrn, Itrtl. v, t .It. 

9» t«*r /'«« mil, ITS- , , , ..... 

nolanr. /’«« MS I ( Mi IV C ), Piracy wa» due t« thr n>Pap*e of the Athenian naval 
power, am! interna! tmiflkt to the axpu talon of Lacedaemonian gurrionns from this citien. 
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emies Sparta compelled the Mantineans to dcstruy their city and to 
scatter in vHlaRes“l[384); she treacherously seized the citadel of 
Thebes in a season of peace (383 ).*' At the same time die was 
pushing her hegemony into northern Greece. In the Inter years of 
the Peloponnesian war the Lacedaemonians had gained control of 
the region about the Malian gulf, including a part of Thessaly. 
Farther north the kingdom of Macedon, growing in (tower, anti men¬ 
acing the Thessalian states, drove them into alliance with Sparta. 
Under these circumstances the Lacedaemonians steadily extended 
their influence northward .* 3 

Rise of the Chalcidic league. Meanwhile, however, a rival was 
growing in Chalcidice, where Olynthus, by absorbing adjacent com¬ 
munities, had become the leading city. Thence she made herself the 
centre of a Chalcidic league of a tyjte far more liberal and advanced 
than any other thus far known to Hellas, The citizens of every 
city hud rights of holding property, transacting business, and con¬ 
tracting marriage in every other city: one bodv of laws and one 
citizenship were the common possessions of all, In a great degree 
the union had the character of a single state, in which the cities 
were municipalities. It was an aggressive |tower, ever intent on 
annexing new communities by persuasion or force, reaching out 
Thraceward toward the gold mines of Mount i'angacus and vvre-ting 
from sedition-ridden Macedon its very capital, IVlla. Even those 
cities which were forcibly annexed readily lost in the advantages of 
their new connection all love of jiolitical isolation. Here then was 
offered a solution of the peace problem of Hellas, u cure for the 
interminable interstate strife, of internal revolutions, banishments, 
and massacres. At the request of neighlwring Hellenic states whose 
sovereignty was threatened by Olynthus, Lacedaemon interfered; 
and in a war of four years (383-379) she destroyed the federation and 
forced Olynthus into alliance with herself.*’ 

The climax of Lacedaemonian prosperity, 379 . By these mea¬ 
sures and others of a like nature Sparta made herself supreme over 
all that part of eastern Hellas which she had not surrendered to 
Persia, She formed, too, a treaty of alliance with Dionysius, tyrant 


« XtB. Hell. V. 2, 1-7, 2$..to; Plod. XV. 5, »: Ox. Hell. I. no U 
aa Ojwratlona about the Malian mill; Thin till. J The TbrualUn aliuallon la dim 
cuawd by the anphlK of Larlaa, Oh the CamllmlaH, In H. Op no US 
, ** **"• «rH, v. 2. 11 19 (quoted In II. Civ. no tt*t; A l«2»; Plod it, »JUs Itktw and 
H I . no- W-„See a «o J-reeman, Htitmy of Ptderal Covrrumttu, I. |«MW- Weal. In Cl. 
Phitel. IX (1914). 24 ft* 
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of Greek Sicily anti Italy. 84 Never More had Hellas attained to so 
high a degree of political unite. “On every side the affairs of 
Lamiaemon had signally prospered: Thebes and the rest of the 
Boeotian states lay absolutely at her feet; Corinth had liecome her 
most faithful ally; Argos . . . was humbled to the dust; and lastly, 
those of her own allies who displayed a hostile feeling toward her 
had lieen punished; so that to all outward appearance the founda¬ 
tions of her empire were at length absolutely well and securely laid.” 88 
Agesilaus. The man who led his city to these achievements was 
Agesilaus, the cmlxxliment of the Lacedaemonian spirit, patriotic, 
ambitious, and efficient, but with stunted ideals, unprogressive alike 
in military art, in statesmanship, and in humanism — a man who 
tested the right or wrong of every action by the sole advantage of 
Sparta, whose vision, limited to brute power, took no account of the 
moral forces roused through Hellas by his |x,licy of blood and iron. 8 * 
Liberation of Thebes, 379 -fc “ Abundant examples might be 
found alike in Hellenic and in foreign history to prove that the 
Divine powers mark what is done amiss, winking neither at impiety 
nor at the commission of unhallowed arts; but at present I confine my¬ 
self to the facts before me. The Lacedaemonians, who had pledged 
themselves by oath to leave the states independent, had laid violent 
hands on the uggtpaliiuuC Tllebes. and were eventually punished 
by the victims of that iniquity single-handed — the Lacedaemonians, 
lie it noted, who had never before been ma stered by living men .” 87 
With these, words Xenophon, the historian, prepares the reader for the 
catastrophe in the drama of Lacedaemonian supremacy. In a thrill¬ 
ing story fl " he then tells how a few patriots, who had fled to Athens, 
secretly returned to their native Thebes, destroyed the oligarchy set 
up by Sparta, and cxpiellcd the garrison from the citadel. Thebes 
was now free and at war with Lacedaemon. No long time afterward 
a Spartan attempt to seize iViraeus drove Athens into alliance with 
Theb<* (378). 

'"‘fhe Second Athenian Confederacy, organized 377 . From the 
time of the battle off Cnidus (394) *" the former allies of Athens, 

a* Alliance tint later than Xrn. ftrlL v. I, 26, 2H, Athens had bid In vain for hl» 
friendship; Hicks am! Hill, mm, m, 5», 
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having had enough of Lacedaemonian tyranny, ftegun returning to 
her. These alliances, dissolved by the King’s treaty (387), were 
almost immediately renewed. Now that she faced a new struggle 
with Peloponnese, Athens called upon all Hellenic States, and on all 
foreign states but Persia, to join in a league of protection from the 
common tyrant. In 377 it was decreed by the council and the as¬ 
sembly, “in o rder t hat the Lacedaemonians may allow th« Hellenes 
to live in peace, free and autonomous, and to jiussess their respec¬ 
tive te rritories in security . . . 

“ That if any of the Hellenes or of foreigners dwelling on the main¬ 
land, or of the islanders, except such as are subjects of the King, 
wish to be allies of the Athenians and of their allies, they may liecomc 
such while preserving their freedom and autonomy, using the form 
of government that they desire, without either admitting a garrison 
or receiving a military governor or paying tribute, and upon the same 
terms as the Chians, the Thebans, and the other allies. , , . From the 
date of the archonship of Nausinicus it shall not Ik* allowable for any 
Athenian, either in behalf of the State or as a private jierson, to 
acquire either a house or a piece of land in the territory of the 
allies, whether by purchase or by mortgage or in any other way.” 40 
By this provision some of the most irritating grievances of the former 
confederacy, such as the imfiosition of tributes and colonization, wen* 
to ini avoided. All members of the league were to send their repre¬ 
sentatives to a congress at Athens, in which the Athenians alone were 
to have no part. A resolution passed by the congress and the Athen¬ 
ian assembly was to lie binding on the league. Thus Athens was made 
equal to her collective allies, but was debarred from tyranny over 
them. By resolution duly adopted military and naval forces and 
money contributions were to Ik* levied as they were needed. The 
constitution of the Second Confederacy, as it is named, was more 
equitable, but far looser and less efficient, than had been that of the 
fifth century. 41 

War between the Confederacy and Peloponnese, 377-4. War 
with Peloponnese went on for several years. The maritime alliance, 
controlling a powerful navy and sup|xirted by Thelies with her splen¬ 
did troops, outmatched the Doric league. No definite gain resulted, 
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however, and in 374 all ware ready for jkwc. In that year deputies 
i rum the states concerned met in a Second Peace ('on vent ion at 
Sparta.’*- The K inn’s treaty was made the basis of the agreement, 
hut the Persian sovereign was unrepresented; the Greeks were al¬ 
ready learning that they could conduct their own affairs without his 
interference. The treaty kit the Athenian confederacy and the 
Peloponnesian league intact.'*' 1 

The war renewed, 374-1. The agreement was immediately vio¬ 
lated, however, and the war continued three years longer. Meanwhile 
Thebes, abandoning the conflict with Lacedaemon, gave her attention 
to restoring the Boeotian league under her supremacy.'* 1 Far from 
limiting her ambition to Hoentia Thefies now attempted the subjuga¬ 
tion of Phocis — a movement which brought a I*elo|>onnesian army 
into central Greece anti converted Athenian friendship into dislike. 

The Third Peace Convention, 371. Under these circumstances 
Athens and Lacedaemon were all the more ready to conclude peace. 
In 371 accordingly the Third Peace Convention assembled at Sparta. 
All the Greek governments sent their deputies, including even Diony¬ 
sius. art lion of Sicily, anti Amyntas, king of Mueedon, regarded by 
the Greeks as a foreign country. The Persian king’s embassy was 
present to take part, though no longer to dictate. 1 " It was the most 
representative I sidy that hud thus far gathered in the history of the 
world, ami was further notable for the fact that its purpose was not 
purely Hellenic hut international; in other words, it was the first 
“ world congress " in the interest of [>eace. 

Speeches of the Athenian deputies. A few years earlier Isocra¬ 
tes, the great Athenian publicist, had advocated an eternal peace 
among the Hellenes and a common war upon Persia under the joint 
leadership of Lacedaemon and Athens. The speeches of the three 
Athenian envoys in this convention, apart from the question of hos¬ 
tility to Persia, seem little more than echoes of his words: 10 “It 
were just and right,” said one Athenian deputy to the Lacedaemon!- 


4a The find bring that of Antalridsa at Sardl*; p. 434, «... * 

48 Xrti, Hrll vi. "I i; tmnm Ira, AntUtmi*, 109; Plnhiirus, 10; Hep Timathm, 2. 
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ans, “even to refuse to bear arms against each other, since, as the 
story runs, the first strangers to whom our forefather Triptolemus 47 
showed the unspeakable mystic rites of Demeter and Core, mother and 
daughter were your ancestors . . . and to Peloponnese first he gave 
as a gift the seed of Demeter’s grain. . . . But if, as it would seem, 
it is a fixed decree of Heaven that war shall never cease among men, 
yet ought we — your people and our people — to be as slow as pos¬ 
sible to begin it, and being in it, as swift as possible to bring it to 
an end.” In the opinion of the speaker permanent friendship was 
based on the gift and acceptance of a certain element of civilization. 
Another speaker, more practical, appealed to the motive of expediency: 
“ To revert once more to the topic of expediency and common inter¬ 
ests, it is admitted, I presume, that, looking at the states collectively, 
half support your views, half ours; and in every single state one 
party is for Sparta and another for Athens. Suppose, then, that we 
were to shake hands, from what quarter can we reasonably anticipate 
danger and trouble? To put the case in so many words, as long as 
you are our friends, no one can vex us by land; no one, while we 
are your supporters, can injure you by sea. Wars like tempests 
gather and grow to a head from time to time, and again they are dis¬ 
pelled. That we all know. Some future day, if not now, we shall 
crave, both of us, for peace. Why then need we wait for that moment, 
holding on until we expire under the multitude of our ills, rather than 
take time by the forelock and, before irremediable mischief betide, 
make peace? . . . While we are yet in the heyday of our strength and 
fortune, shake hands in mutual amity. So assuredly shall we through 
you and you through us attain to an unprecedented pinnacle of glory 
throughout Hellas.” 

Such arguments convinced the assembly of deputies, which accord¬ 
ingly, passed a resolution to make peace on the following terms: 
/The withdrawal of harmosts from the cities, the disbanding of 
/armaments naval and military, and the guarantee of independence to 
^ the-States. If any State transgresses these stipulations, it lies in the 
; option of any power whatsoever to aid the States so injured, while 
conversely, to bring such aid is not compulsory on any power against 
its will.” 48 Implicitly the Persian king was eliminated as an arbiter 
of Hellenic affairs; and the guardianship of the peace was intrusted 

47 Mythical king of Eleusis under whom the mysteries of Demeter and CorS (daughter) 
are said to have been introduced; p. 144 f. 

48 Yen. Hell. vi. 3. 18. 
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in a democratic spirit to all the Hellenes who should interest them¬ 
selves in the mutter. Naturally the lead would he taken by the more 
powerful States. Here was clearly attained a condition far more 
favorable to peace and unity, on the basis of good will and common 
interest, than the world had known before. 

Epaminondas against Agesilaus. The good results, however, 
were negatived bv the growing ambition of Thebes. In the preced¬ 
ing century she. had revealed, in her federal coinage, an intention tc 
merge the league in a greater Theban State, 4U and had attempted 
in vain to sign the King's treaty of .187 with the name Thebans for 
all Boeotia. Since that date her unification of Boeotia and her mili¬ 
tary improvements had vastly augmented her strength, and she was 
now represented in the convention by Epaminondas, whose name stands 
in the list of the world’s most brilliant commanders. Athens signed 
for herself, leaving her allies to affix their individual names. When 
Sparta, for reasons unknown to us, was permitted to sign for her 
allies, Epaminondas wrote the name Thebans with the intention of 
making it include all Boeotia. "The convention accepted the signa¬ 
ture TorThetas only;' and was on the point of allowing the other 
States of the league to sign for themselves, when Epaminondas came 
forward with the request that the name Boeotians be substituted for 
that of Thebans. Agesilaus hotly objected, whereupon Epaminondas 
declared in substance that Thetas had as good a right to represent all 
the Boeotians as Sparta to represent the perioeci of Laconia. Agesi¬ 
laus, however, repudiated his claim and arbitrarily erased from the 
document the signature of Thebes, thus debarring that State from 
the peace, 11 * > ... 

Boeotian militarism. The Theban envoy had acted on mature 
delitaration and in full confidence of the ability of his own State tc 
maintain the principle which he advocated. Boeotia had developed a 
body of heavy infantry unequalled in that generation, and her cavalry 
far surpassed that of Pcloponnese. Epaminondas, though thus far 
known chiefly as a man of culture, a philosopher of the Pythagorean 
school, was now revealing himself as a brilliant orator and a bold ; 
shrewd diplomatist. While facing Agesilaus in the cbnvention at 

4t> The l**ue of mini for nil Roentla bearing the name nf Thebe*; Botafard* )n Pol 
Sri Quart. XXV, 284, referring to Head, (irrrk Coins, VIII, p, xxlx and plate xli, 1-8. 
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W> 74 The contention of Kpamfnmidaa wan unaupported by hlatory; the Theban control 
of Boeotia wa# rerent, where** that of Sparta over Laconia wa* centurie* old. 
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Sparta lie doubtless felt certain that at need his State would not 
lack a general worthy of her brave, well-trained soldiers. 5 * 

The battle of Leuctra, 371., The convention was dissolved, and 
the deputies returned to their homes, while Thebes prepared for her 
great conflict with Peloponnese, The army sent by Lacedaemon into 
Phocis, 10,000 strong, now received orders to invade Boeotia. King 
Cleombrotus, its general, obeyed. An army of 6,000 under the 
boeotarchs, including Epaminondas, met him at Leuctra. On his left 
wing Epaminondas massed his Thebans in a column fifty deep, and 
led them in an irresistible charge upon the Lacedaemonian force sta¬ 
tioned opposite, while his Boeotian allies, in echelon formation, barely 
came to close quarters with the Peloponnesians. In other words, the 
Theban commander won by throwing a superior force ujam the crit¬ 
ical point in his enemy’s line. Of the seven hundred Spartans pres¬ 
ent four hundred, including the king, were slain. Sp arta acknowl¬ 
ed ged her defeat and withd re w -Ike. rcloponnesian army. Her 
supremacy was forever ended. 53 Whether her collapse was for good or 
evil depended upon the years to come. Here it will suffice to nqieat 
that the convention at Sparta preceding the battle of Leuctra was 
evidence of notable political progress and cmlaxiicd a bright hope of 
international peace. 

II. The Ascendancy of Themes 


371-362 


Effect of the battle on the Spartans and on Peloponnese. 

“ After these events a messenger was despatched to Sparta with news 
of the disaster. He reached his destination on the last day of the 
gymnopaedia, precisely when the chorus of grown men had entered 
the theatre. The ephors heard the mournful tidings not without 
grief and pain, as needs they must in my opinion; but for all that 
they did not dismiss the chorus, but allowed the contest to run out 
its natural course. What they did was to deliver the names of the 
slain to their friends and families, with a word of warning to the 
women not to make any loud lamentation but to liear their sorrow in 
silence; and the next day it was a striking spectacle to sec those who 
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had relatives among the fallen moving to and fro in public with 
bright and radiant looks, while of those whose friends were reported 
to 1 m* living barely a man was to be seen, and these persons flitted by 
with lowered heads and scowling brows as if in humiliation.” 88 

Narrow and illiberal as were the Spartans, we cannot help admir¬ 
ing their resolution and their discipline. After the great loss at 
Leuctra there remained scarcely more than a thousand Spartans 
capable of bearing arms, and what was far worse, their military 
prestige had vanished, and they had accumulated no treasure of justice 
and mercy to draw the sympathy of men in the hour of need. No 
sooner had the allies become fully aware of the magnitude of the event 
at Leuctra than they disregarded their confederate obligations, to 
pursue their individual interests. Throughout Peloporyiese a demo¬ 
cratic effort to gain control of the States, in opposition to Sparta, 
effected in many a town and city executions, banishments, revolu¬ 
tions, and massacres, Peloponnese was sinking into chaos. 8 * 

Fourth Peace Convention, 371. In the desire to save for peace 
and order what they could from the general wreck, doubtless too in 
their own interest, the Athenians summoned a Fourth Peace Conven¬ 
tion to meet in their city. How many States were represented we do 
not know. At all events the deputies adopted the following resolu¬ 
tion: “ I will abide by the terms of treaty contained in the King’s 
rescript and in the decrees of the Athenians and allies. If any one 
assails any city among those which have taken this oath, I will render 
assistance to that city with all my strength.” The pledge to support 
the treaty was a new element in the peace movement. Through this 
convention Athens attempted to usurp the place of Sparta as head of 
the Peloponnesian states, and placed herself under obligations to 
protect them if assailed. 88 

The Arcadian league founded, 37i-o- The first consequence of 
the treaty was the resolution of the Mantmeans to rebuild their city. 
They were aided by other Peloponnesians, and Sparta dared not in¬ 
terfere. Next Mantinea, Tegea, and all the communities of southern 
and central Arcadia organized themselves in a league. AiAjcmM- 
they founded Megalopolis. In it met a council of fifty, representing 
the communities according to their population, and the assembly of 
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the Ten Thousand, including all the citizens of the league.*® As 
Lacedaemon threatened the new federation, Thetas came to its assist¬ 
ance. Having recently gathered under her hegemony many States 
of central Greece, she was able to despatch to Peloponncse an army 
which, increased on the way by the forces of allies, amounted to 40,000 
men or more, commanded by Epaminondas and his associate l>oeo- 
tarchs. 87 For the first time in recorded history Laconia was rav¬ 
aged and Sparta threatened by invaders. No effective resistance 
could be offered. 

The liberation of Messenia, 369. The permanent result of the 
expedition, however, was the liberation of Messenia, While the 
perioecic towns of the south shore remained faithful to Sparta, the 
rest of the country was organized in a new State. The helots, now 
emancipated, became its citizens, increased in number by the return 
of exiles whose ancestors had escajted to other lands from hard 
bondage to the Spartans. It is an interesting fact that centuries of 
serfdom had not robbed these people of their love of freedom or 
degraded them below the capability for self-government, As a capi¬ 
tal for the State recalled to life Messene was founded on Mount 
Ithome, the strongest military position south of Corinth. 8 * Exten¬ 
sive ruins of the city walls remain to the present day. It was only 
just that this brave manly folk should lie rescued from serfdom, hut 
it meant the doom of Sparta as a power in Hellas. Nearly a half 
of Lacedaemon, and that too the most fertile part, was wrested from 
her. Thereafter Hellas had to work out its problems without her 
aid; for the rest of the Greeks were unwilling to sacrifice Messenia 
to her, and she would enter into no agreement with them which did 
not involve the recovery of her lost territory, 

Thebes in Northern Greece; Fifth Peace Convention, 368 ; 
Sixth Peace Convention, 367 . Shortly afterward, through the cam¬ 
paigns of Pelopidas, who stood second to Epaminondas in generalship, 
Thebes forced her hegemony upon Thessaly and bloccdnn, but no¬ 
where was she able to maintain peace or establish a firm control. 
Under these circumstances an agent of a Persian satrap dared ap- 
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pear in Greece to bring about a settlement of affairs in the King’s 
interest. A Fifth Peace Convention, accordingly, representing the 
principal states concerned, including Dionysius and the Persian king, 
met at Delphi. As Sparta and Thebes failed to agree on the Messen- 
ian question, the meeting bore no fruit. M) Thereupon arose an un¬ 
dignified scramble for the King’s favor. When their embassies met in 
his palace at Susa in a Sixth Peace Convention, and he believed 
himself to be once more, and with little effort of his own, the arbiter 
of Hellas, he dictated among the terms of peace the independence of 
Messenia and the disbanding of the Athenian navy, which had re¬ 
cently checked the expansion of Thebes. His terms were clearly a 
recognition of Theban hegemony — a favor won by Pelopidas who 
headed the Theban legation. On hearing the terms, Leon, an Athen¬ 
ian, protested to \m fellow-deputies: “ Upon my word, Athenians, 
it seems to me high time that we look for some other friend than the 
King!” These words well expressed the sentiment of the anti- 
Ilwhan party throughout Hellas. In like spirit the Arcadian am¬ 
bassador, returning home full of contempt for the Persian power, 
reported to the assembly of the Ten Thousand: “The King appears 
to have a large army of confectioners and pastry cooks, butlers and 
doorkeepers; but as for men capable of doing battle with the Hellenes, 
I looked carefully yet could discover none. Besides all this, even 
the report of his wealth seems bombastic nonsense. Why, the 
golden plane-tree so belauded is not big enough to furnish shade to 
a single grasshopper.” The report was an exaggeration, but ad¬ 
mirably expressed the liberty-loving sentiment of a warlike mountain 
folk recently organized into a strong State. 00 

Seventh Peace Convention, 367-6- Immediately a Seventh 
Peace Convention, the last in the series under consideration, met at 
Thebes to discuss the King’s terms. The deputies protested, how¬ 
ever, that they had come to hear the report, but had been given no 
instruction to ratify it. The Thebans accordingly sent an embassy 
among the other Greek States, with the demand that they swear to 
obey the King’s rescript; for they were convinced that no Hellenic 
State would dare incur the enmity at once of Thebes and Persia. 
Corinth, however, refused to bind herself by oath to the King, and 
the other Greek States followed her example. 01 Thus finally the 

Km, mi. vii. 1. 27: Diod, xv. 70, LG. ii. 32, 

«o Xen. H*ll, vii, i, 38, 

U Km, Hdl, vii. i. 30 t 
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Persian King lost his hold upon Hellas; and the attempt of Pelopidas 
through negotiation to establish an empire for his city proved a mere 
cloud-castle. It is more regrettable that the conventions, which had 
promised not only a Hellenic but an international peace, degenerated 
and died with little fruit. 

Waning prosperity of Thebes; naval campaign of Epamin¬ 
ondas, 364 . Meanwhile Epaminondas had been active. He had in¬ 
vaded Peloponnese a second and third time, but us he had accom¬ 
plished nothing satisfactory there, the details of his campaigns may 
be omitted here. Theban affairs in Thessaly and Macedon were 
scarcely more prosperous. The great imjjediment to Theban suprem¬ 
acy, however, was the Athenian navy. Concluding therefore that he 
must by all means destroy it, Epa min ondas built a tleet of a hundred 
triremes, and in 364 sailed forth to dispute with Athens the control 
of the Aegean. Fortunately for him the maritime States were re¬ 
senting recent self-aggrandizements of Athens, and Byzantium passed 
over to him, while others wavered in their allegiance to Athens. His 
naval campaign was so great a success that Thebans may well have 
hoped in another summer to drive Athens from the sea." 3 

Approaching the catastrophe. The support of a navy, however, 
imposed upon them too great a strain to in- long endurable, es|ieeially 
at a time when their interests in the peninsula demanded their whole 
attention. In the year of the naval campaign iVIupidus had to con¬ 
duct a new Thessalian campaign, in which he lost his life in battle, 
Although in the following year all Thessaly was reduced to oliedi- 
ence, the Thebans feared a disruption of their own league. They 
marched against Orchomenus, whose people they sus|iected of disloy¬ 
alty, destroyed the city, executed the men as traitors, and enslaved 
the women and children. The horror aroused through Greece by 
this outrage foreboded the catastrophe in the drama of Theban great¬ 
ness,*® 

An anti-Theban coalition. The ground for this event was pre¬ 
paring in Peloponnese which had long seethed in chaos. In Arcadia 
a strong party, too proud and too devoted to local interests to submit 

M Athenian aggression* were nearly of the same nature m in the preceding century, hut 
had not yet extended m far; Marshal!, SeeonA Athenian Cmfettemey, 4% W with rvferrttres 
On the Athenian monopoly of red ochre produced in Cmg H Civ no 111 This duett* 
ment i* evidence of t disposition to control the trade of lesser allies The naval ram* 
tmign of hpamimmdas; Aeschines, 1. Hmh, 105; Ariitfridrs, Uutm 1 II; DM. at 79; 
Isoc, Phil 53 <//, Civ, p, 410), 

«« Kxpedltlon to Thessaly; DM, xv, 50; Pint. Petop. 31 5, Destruction of Orchomenus, 
Diod. xv, 79; Fails, ix. 15* 
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to Theban hegemony, had split the league in two and were building 
up a great anti-Theban coalition. Mantinea, with a majority of 
Arcadian cantons, joined with Elis, Achaea, Athens, Sparta, and one 
or two lesser States, on equal terms, to prevent “ the enslavement of 
Peloponnese.” 04 Epaminondas had at his command, in addition to 
Boeotians, troops from Euboea and Thessaly, and could count upon 
Argos, Tegea, and some other Arcadian communities. His hope was 
that his presence in the South might win him an overwhelming 
alliance, so that by peaceful means he could quiet the turmoil and 
restore the ascendancy of his State. He attempted accordingly in a 
night march to take Sparta by surprise; and failing in that effort, he 
hurriedly returned to Arcadia, where he tried to surprise the Manti- 
nean population with their herds in the fields. When this strategy, 
too, proved fruitless, and no hostile State came over to his side, 
nothing remained but to give battle. 

The battle of Mantinea, 362. In spite of forced marches his 
men were in high spirits. “ There was no labor which his troops 
would shrink from, either by night or by day. There was no danger 
they would flinch from; and with the scantiest provisions their dis¬ 
cipline never failed them. When therefore he issued his last orders 
to them to prepare for battle, they promptly obeyed. He gave the 
word; the cavalry fell to whitening their helmets, the heavy infantry 
of the Arcadians began inscribing clubs as a crest on their shields, 
as though they were Thebans, and all were engaged in sharpening 
their lances and swords and in polishing their heavy shields.” 
The battleground was the plain of Mantinea surrounded by lofty 
ranges. His enemy numbered about twenty-two thousand, his own 
force about thirty-three thousand. He gained the advantage, too, of 
taking the enemy hy surprise. The mam tactic movement of Leuctra 
was successfully repeated; but the great commander fell mortally 
wounded, in his last breath advising his countrymen to make peace. 
His death left the conflict undecided." 0 The situation before and 
after the battle is summarized by Xenophon in one of his best pas¬ 
sages:— 

Effects of the battle. " The effective result of these happenings 
was the opposite of that which the world at large expected, Here, 

<l« Xen. nett. vll. 4; I Hod. xv. 77 f. 

«a Xen, Hell vll. 5, 19 f. The Boeotians had long used the club of Heracles as a crest. 

«« Xrn, UHI, vli, 5 , IK 27 ; Mod. xv, H*| 7 (teas trustworthy); Plut. Agfs, 35 ; Ncpoa, 
Epum , V; Justin vl. 7 f; Faun, vlli. 11, The numbers are those given by Diod. xv, 84. 4. 
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where well*nigh the whole of Hellas was met together in one field, 
and the combatants stood rank against rank confronted, there was no 
one who doubted that, in the event of battle, the conquerors this day 
would rule, and that those who lost would lie their subjects. But 
God so ordered it that both belligerents alike set up trophies as claim¬ 
ing victory, and neither interfered with the other in the act. Both 
parties alike gave back their enemy’s dead under a truce, and in right 
of victory; both alike, in symbol of defeat, under a truce took track 
their dead. Furthermore though Iroth claimed to have won the day, 
neither could show that he had thereby gained any accession of ter¬ 
ritory or state or empire, or was 1 letter situated than Indore the battle. 
In fact uncertainty and confusion had gained ground, being tenfold 
greater throughout the length and breadth of Hellas after the battle 
than before.” #T 

Estimate of Epaminondas and of Theban ascendancy. Of 

the brilliant generalship of Epaminondas there can lie no doubt. His 
private character, too, was lovable, and in public life be stood forth 
an unselfish patriot. Undoubtedly toward Hellas he cherished loyal, 
benevolent feelings. It is imjiossible, however, to discover in him a 
sign of constructive statesmanship. As manifested by hi* conduct, 
his single idea was to substitute Thelies for Sparta as the head of 
Greece; and in working to that end he made use of the methods long 
in vogue. From the beginning the task was ho|x > le*». The Theimns 
were as narrow as the Spartans, and had far less ejqierienrc in dealing 
with other States; even in Boeotia they could maintain their control 
in no other way than by a policy of frightfulness. More impotent 
were they to win the loyalty of other Greeks. Their sudden decline 
after the battle of Mantinca proves that their ascendancy was largely 
due to one man. 

City-State supremacy; the Hellenic outlook. The idea of in¬ 
stitutional union of all the Hellenes on terms of equal participation 
in the central government, and with guarantees for the right* of the 
weaker states, probably no one as yet had conceived. The city-state 
supremacy had been essentially a tyranny, whether harsh or mild; 
and it was now at least proved that no Hellenic State was strong 
enough to force her rule upon the rest. The disintegration of Hellas 
resulting from the downfall of Sparta, the collapse of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian league, and the rise and decline of Thelies, was exceedingly 

« X«n. HM. vll. 5. 26 f. 
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discouraging to such men of broad vision and liberal mind as Isocra¬ 
tes. It was inevitable that the chaos should last long and wreak 
manifold injury upon the Greek world For all that it should not 
be hastily assumed that Hellas was politically bankrupt, that her only 
salvation rested upon the interference of an outsider. The Hellenes 
were still a great creative people. Their expanding intelligence 
and liberality, more capable than ever of solving the problem of unity, 
were equalled only by their superb physical vitality and by the 
martial energy stored up in the agricultural areas of Greece — a reser¬ 
voir of military strength, which if rightly applied, was capable, not 
merely of protecting Hellas, but of conquering and ruling an empire. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SICILY AND MAGNA GRAECIA 

413-338 

Empire-making in East and West The fate of Hellas, her 
protection from foreign powers as well as from internecine warfare, 
depended upon a political unification prejudicial to the sovereignty 
of the polis, and desired therefore neither by the masses nor by the 
great majority of statesmen. While in eastern Hellas the Spartans 
were engaged in a vain attempt to build up and to maintain an empire 
under the supremacy of the city, an experiment at empire-making of 
a wholly different character was taking place in, Sicily and southern 
Italy. It was but natural that this undertaking should proceed 
from Syracuse, by far the most powerful state in western Hellas. 

Syracuse from 466 to 413. From the overthrow of the tyrants 
in 466 the government of Syracuse had been the moderate form of 
democracy designated by Aristotle as a polity. Under this constitu¬ 
tion the victory over the Athenian besiegers had been won by the 
patient courage and the loyalty of the great mass of citizens (413). 
It was inevitable, then, that they should demand as a reward a 
fuller participation in the conduct and in the profits of government. 
As at Athens the failure of the siege created an oligarchy, in Syra¬ 
cuse the annihilation of the invader with equal logic changed the polity 
to an absolute democracy. 1 ‘ 

Carthaginian invasion of Sicily, 409. The removal of the 
Athenian peril gave the short-sighted Sicilians merely an opportunity 
for interstate warfare, whilst they remained heedless of the over- 

1 Moderate democracy, 466-413; Arist Polit. v. 4. 9, 1304 a; p. 245 above. Democratic 
legislation of 412; Diod. xiii. 33-5; cf. Freeman, Hist, of Sicily , III. 439-44 and App. xxvi. 
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whelming power of Carthage at their very doors. For seventy years 
the terror of the Athenian navy had held Persia and Carthage alike 
at hay; its collapse encouraged both to extend their power to the 
detriment of Hellas. A great fleet set sail from Carthage carrying 
to Sicily an army much greater than Athens had brought to Syra- 
;use. It was made up of a Carthaginian nucleus, enlarged by Libyan, 
Iberian, anti Campanian mercenaries. Even Greeks were willing 
to serve Carthage for pay against their motherland. This force 
raptured Setinus after a fierce nine days’ siege. Whereas among 
the Hellenes, through their regard for the lives of their own soldiers, 
he la-sieging of cities was notably mild, it was far different with 
Carthage, to whom a few thousand mercenaries counted as nothing. 
The city was taken by storm and the scene of butchery that fol¬ 
lowed is too horrible for description in these pages. It was the 
first Sicilian city to he taken by foreigners, having enjoyed two and 
a half centuries of freedom. A few days afterward Himera suf¬ 
fered a like fate. An attempt of Syracuse to rescue the city was 
altogether too feeble. Content with his conquest, Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian general, returned home with his armament.* 

The fall of Acragas, 406. The great disaster awakened western 
Hellas to a sense of her peril. When accordingly Hannibal returned 
with a fresh armament to lay siege to Acragas, 406, thirty thousand 
soldiers from the states of Sicily and southern Italy swarmed into 
Syracuse to defend what remained of Hellenic soil. Even this con¬ 
siderable force, under the command of the Syracusan, Daphnaeus, 
accomplished nothing more than the removal of the people of Acragas 
ix-fore that city, too, fell into the invaders’ hands. 8 

Usurpation of Dionysius, 405- The jwople of Syracuse were 
convinced that their generals lvad failed through incompetence or 
;reason. A young officer named Dionysius, taking advantage of this 
fading, persuaded the assembly to depose the generals and to elect 
a new ’lioard, which included himself. His next step was by accus¬ 
ing his colleagues to have them deposed, so that he became sole gen¬ 
eral. The deluded citizens readily voted him a personal guard, 
with which he usurjied the tyranny (405). In the face of the ad¬ 
vancing Carthaginians, however, the despot could for the moment ac¬ 
complish nothing liettcr than his democratic predecessors had achieved, 

a Itritmaiun nl Srtlnu* tuul of Hlwara, tMotl. xlU, 4J-62. 
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the people of Gela and Camarina were withdrawn from their cities, 
and the entire southern coast was yielded to the enemy. All grum¬ 
blings at his failure and mutinyings of his aristocratic cavalry 
Dionysius relentlessly overrode, with his eyes fixed u|>cn u goal that 
lay beyond the general horizon. To secure his own hold on the 
government and his city from the danger of a siege, he came to terms 
with the enemy. The freedom of Syracuse and a few other Greek 
cities in the east end of the island was purchased by the cession of 
the remainder of Sicily to the Carthaginians (405). 4 

Dionysius extends and consolidates his power. The first ef¬ 
fort of Dionysius was to secure himself in power. With this end in 
view he built on the island of Ortygia a strongly fortified castle and 
surrounded himself with mercenaries, to whom he granted the 
dwellings within the island. These were the pra|x*rties of the oldest 
and most respectable citizens, and in their midst stood the most 
venerable temples, now excised to the insolence of strangers. The 
aristocrats, thus expelled from their homes, were represented by the 
alights, who had arisen against him, only to lie slaughtered or driven 
into exile. Their country estates, too, were confiscated, divided into 
small farms, and assigned to newly made citizens, who were either 
alien mercenaries or emancipated slaves. To such means tyrants 
md often resorted hut none had equalled the ruthlessness of Diony¬ 
sius. The civic Ixxly, thus reconstituted, found its only safety in 
apholcling the despot. In extending his jmwer by annexing the ter¬ 
ritory of neighboring communities, he did not hesitate to sell into slav¬ 
ery the imputation of Hellenic towns, that his Campanian mercenaries 
light possess their estates. In these measures he showed a wilful 
iarshness impossible to explain, much less to excuse. For a partial 
inderstanding of his policy, however, we may note that the native 
'icels and Italians, introduced in great numbers into his state, were 


« for Dionysius we. have Plant, J>Mm, especially III, *11. f, now regarded ss genuine, 
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more amenable to military discipline and physically more virile than 
the .Greeks, 8 

Preparations for war. Having thus enlarged and consolidated 
his power, Dionysius began military preparations on a gigantic scale. 
He surrounded Syracuse and its suburbs with a great wall, so that 
it became the largest and most strongly fortified city in Europe. He 
built a navy of more than three hundred warships, including many 
([uinqueremes •— vessels with five banks of oars, invented by his 
shipwrights. For land operations he filled his arsenals with muni¬ 
tions, among which were catapults for throwing stones, likewise an 
invention of his engineers. Has army of more than 80,000 men was 
splendidly organized and equipped. It included heavy and light 
infantry, artillery and cavalry — the largest, the most complex in 
organization and equipment, and the most efficient laxly of troops that 
Hellas had thus far created. In fact Dionysius introduced an epoch 
in the history of warfare." 

First war with Carthage, 397-2. With these magnificent farces 
he liegan his first war against the Carthaginians with the object of ex¬ 
pelling them wholly from the island. But the enemy had boundless 
resources in money and therefore in mercenaries; and the flow of 
Syracusan victory to the extreme west of the island was followed by 
a return tide of Carthaginian success, which destroyed Messene and 
came near overwhelming Syracuse. Only her mighty walls saved 
Sicily from the Phoenicians. After years of hard fighting Dionysius 
contented himself with a peace that assured him the greater part of 
the island, with the extreme west remaining in Carthaginian hands. 7 

Conquests in Italy. Dionysius was now in a position to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of Italy. Here as in Sicily he displayed no scruple 
in accomplishing hrs ends. With the barbarous Lucanians, who 
from tlu* inttrior were rapidly conquering the Hellenic cities, he 
gladly toii|icnited. His share of the conquest extended from the 
strait to Croton. Many inhabitants of this region he sold into slav¬ 
ery; tit hers he removed to Syracuse, while others were won to his 
cause by unexpected clemency. The empire that he built up in Sicily 

it Ofivuljn ritalic uml nwnrttxrlex; JIImI. xlv. 7; cf. xvl. 70, RcdlUrlbutlon of Und»; 
tMull. Hit IV 
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and Italy was the strongest military |Hiwrr in Euro*** to that clay, 1 
More distant enterprises. To his cum|Ue*t* In* added an extensive 
colonial policy. Founding settlements on Instil Adriatic shores, he 
brought that sea into his sphere of influence. His object was partly 
to facilitate communications with the Greek txmmsula, on which he 
entertained political designs* and more imtiuxliuteiv to capture the 
trade that (soured into the sea from central Kurof*\ Allying him¬ 
self with the Gauls, who were invading Etruria, he ravaged the coast 
of that country* established a naval base on Corsica, and occupied 
Elba, where doubtless la* worked the iron mines. Ily such means the 
tyrant of Syracuse encircled Italy, |to**ibly in the hojte of dominating 
the whole (reninsula. At all events the jmwer of his realm overawed 
the central Mediterranean region and came near tinmojtoluing its com¬ 
merce.* 1 Meanwhile he entered into close alliance with Lacedaemon, 
and took an active part in the wars and diplomat v of eastern Hellas. 111 
He waged other wars with Cartilage but with m* further advantage to 
the Hellenic cause, 

His government, The form of government was *titl republican; 
for the council and the ixipuhir assembly continued to meet; and the 
tyrant, avoiding every imrepublican title, held the office of general 
with absolute command of the urtnv, while at least in foreign rela¬ 
tions he was entitled archon of Sicily. 11 lln wars, extensive build¬ 
ings* and a splendid court consumed enormous sums of money, which 
he supplied by confiscation*, temple rohlierir*, the sale of whole 
communities into slavery, the debasement of the coinage, and the 
levy of oppressive tuxes and arbitrary exactions o}«»n his subject* u 

His character. As to the character of this extraordinary jh rum 
we have few though telling hints, His life was free from the vices 
that had brought many a tyrant to ruin. Ibiriicularly tlie rituena 
could trust the honor of their wives amt daughters to his keeping. 
He had simultaneously two wives, with l*ith of whom he lived 
happily. It would In? a mistake to aserilie his cruelties to cold blood, 
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In thi‘ hours that others save to wine or rest, Dionysius composed 
dramas. Even his excuses for temple robberies display a ready 
humor, whereas a curious sentimental vein is disclosed in his pur¬ 
chase of the writing tablets of Aeschylus as a means of inspiration. 
With an artistic temperament his conduct was swayed, not only by a 
Nu[x>!eonie ambition, but by friendship, fear, jealousy, and hatred. 
So far as we can indite, he was totally devoid of moral principle and 
of reverence for things sacred. Although he consorted with men of 
ability in various fields, he followed his own counsels. The Athenian 
philosopher Plato came to Syracuse in the hope of realizing his ideal 
State through the power of the desjwt; but in response to his argu¬ 
ments the princely host is said to have had him sold as a slave. * In 
brief Dionysius, like Ah ibiades and bysander, was a product of his 
age - a non-moral, non-religious but otherwise splendidly gifted 
egoist. 

The balance of historical judgment. As the modern historian 
reviews the destruction of Hellenic cities, the enslavement of entire 
imputations, the grinding financial exactions, and most of all, the 
political and iturrul degradation of the free citizens under this despot¬ 
ism, he is inclined to look U|«m Dionysius as a curse to humanity. 
On the other side of the picture is the strong man who builds up a 
realm of civilized folk capable of defending themselves in perilous 
times against the assaults of the barbarians in one direction and of 
Orientals in the other, when both these enemies of European civiliza¬ 
tion were growing continually mightier. Appreciating the political 
weaknesses of Hellenic character, he tried to supplement it by an 
introduction of native Italian and Sieel blood. Thus he was a 
champion of Eurojieumsm rather than of Hellenism; and in his 
blending of foreigners with Greeks he stood forth as the first Hellen¬ 
istic prime. Had he Urn followed by a line of aide successors, his 
realm would have expanded, and have taken the place of Rome as the 
civilizer of the West. As matte rs sto od, his only service was to 
check the progress of Cartilage till Rome grew sufficiently strong to 
protect Europe from the encroac hmen t of Oriental civilization. 14 
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As his son and successor, Dionysius II, was totally incapable* the 
realm fell to pieces. The cities came under the rule of petty ty¬ 
rants, and the power of Carthage threatened to overwhelm the entire 
island. Under these circumstances Timoleon of Corinth with a few 
hundred mercenaries landed in Sicily for the purpose of liberating 
Syracuse (344). Within a few years he expelled the tyrants, and in 
a great victory drove the Carthaginians into their strongholds on the 
western coast. All the cities were reorganised as moderate democra¬ 
cies, in which the people exercised the franchise while leaving the 
executive strong. A federation of the Hellenic cities provided for 
defence against internal and foreign enemies, Colonies from older 
Hellas made goal the depopulation caused by war, and an era of 
material jprosjierity began. These achievements of Timoleon, un¬ 
selfishly wrought and leading to universal Rood feeling, serve to deepen 
the shadow upon the tyranny of the elder Dionysius, Unfortunately 
the idyllic peace created by the Liberator was to prove even more 
fleeting than that earlier security under die Despot’s gulling yoke. 14 

14 Dinnyttiu* II and hi* time*; Pind, xv, 74 if ; I‘hit. /Jinn; Tiuudr«»tt; I'lut, firntt* 
lean; Ncimm, timokon; Diml, xvi. 65 W, Orftrniated by I'uiyti. xlk JA, 
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CHAPTER XXlll 

„ THE RISE OF MACEDON 

To 337 

Country and people. Mncedon consisted of a narrow plain 
bordering the sea and a hill country in the interior. The Athenians 
had taken possession of the coitst, and had cut the country off from 
maritime communications with the world. The uplands were cov¬ 
ered with forests, the alxxte of the wild boar and the lion. The in¬ 
habitants were either Greeks related to the Thessalians or perhaps 
an Jndo-Euro|(ean people of kindred speech, who in early time had 
borrowed an extensive vocabulary from the Thessalians. It was 
probably because their dialect was foreign and their civilization 
backward that the Hellenes of the fourth century pronounced them 
“ barbarians.” 1 For subsistence they hunted wild beasts, gathered 

i Modem «r holer* differ totally u to their nationality. For example. Hoffman, 0.. DU 
MnkedtmtH, Ihrr Sprat hr hmi! (hr 1 'aikthtm (Gottingen, 1W6), eeptelgUy 111-15. declare* 
for their t Jrerk nationality, where#* Thumb, A,, tnother eminent apeclillat In the Greek 
dialer!*, N. Jtthrh, XIX (IW). J4-», object#, The Greek# regarded the Macedonian# M 
foreigner* (barbarian*); Siiphlat of latrlaa, 22, M (//. Civ. p, JS2, JS4): I»o c. Phil. 108 (JV. 
Civ. p, 41S). The same view I* Implied In the myth that the king# of Macedtm were 
Greek, of Arglve deicenti lldt, will. U?-«s Thuc. 11. Wj v. SO} laoc. PM. 32 <M. Civ- 
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nuts and forest fruits, pastured a few sheep, or cultivated small 
patches of ground. They lived in hovels ground in smalt villages, 
dressed in skins or in coarsely woven cloth, and carried ever with 
them weapons for protection from the neighboring barbarians or for 
mutual slaughter in their drunken brawls. Although the majority 
were free, some were evidently the clients of great lords, who pos¬ 
sessed large tracts of land, and served in war as " companions ” of 
their king. 2 

Early political condition and history, to 359. The uplands 
comprised several broad river valleys separated by high ridges. Each 
valley was the abode of a tribe under its chief. Similarly the long 
narrow plain which lay between the highland and the coast jiossessionB 
of Athens had its king. The earlier history of Maralon hinges on 
the conflict between plain and highland. The chiefs of the interior 
owed an unwilling allegiance to the king of the plain, submitted to 
if he were strong but denied to the weakling; heme there were con¬ 
stant revolts and reconquests. Gradually the king introduced among 
his people Hellenic civilization and military equipment, by means of 
which he gained the mastery over the upland. The work of reducing 
Maeedon to unity belonged chiefly to King Amyntas, .190-369, His 
reign was full of strife and anarchy, intrigue and murder. At one 
time the Illyrians drove him from the realm; and again the Olynthian 
confederacy robbed him of bis jxwsessions near the sea; but after its 
fall, 379, the Macedonian king for the first time could reasonably 
hope to acquire a seal march Death at an advanced age snatched 
from him this op|*ortunity. With a talent for governmental business 
and accomplished as a general, he had sjjent his life, sword in hand, 
interminably battling with Olvnthians, or with the savage Illyrians 
and Paeonians, repressing rebellions in his upper feudatories, or 
stamping out disaffection in his own household. 1 Three lawful sons 
were left — Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip — all destined to roy¬ 
alty and to violent deaths. After his two elder brothers had fulfilled 

413 ami n, 2), It the MamSonlan* were no! Greek*. we way mpp«m them to have btt«i 
largely Hrtlrnfxrd In uperrh by art r*trn*lvr immigration of ThMMlIan* 

a Vegetation of Mawion; Titrotilira*tti*, Hhiary *»/ Phut*, Hi .1 I Social rotifliilotia; 
Theopompua, FHC, I. 320, 249; Arrian i. Id. 4; vli 9 (//. Civ no. 149); Lucian, Matogun 
of the DrntU 14, 

*1 A few fart# relating to the early history of Marrdon may he gather#*! from Heiodoim 
anil Thurydldr* (are imlirea), Helfrniiation by King Arrhclaua; Thur H 100; tlhw! xarll 
Id. S t,i Arrian, 1, 11, 1; King Amynta*; Arlian, Var. Hut. aiil, 4; glv. 17; Hind, xlv. fi 
3; xv. 19. 2; Xrn. ItdL v, l 13; Juatin vli 4, 
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their brief careers, Philip mounted a throne overshadowed by internal 
dissensions and foreign war, dSd. 4 

Philip in Thebes, 368-5. At the age of fifteen Philip had been 
sent as a hostage to Thebes, where he remained three years. This 
sojourn may well lie compared with that of Peter the Great in Hol¬ 
land and England. In spite of the infiltration of Hellenic culture 
the Macedonians were as yet barbarians with but a veneer of civiliza¬ 
tion, and Philip had inherited the savage appetities and passions 
of his royal ancestors. His long stay in Thebes, at that time the 
military and (Kilitical centre of Hellas, was an education of the high¬ 
est tv|>e. The schools and gymnasia, the armories and arsenals, the 
splendid Boeotian phalangites, Epuminondas and his brilliant as¬ 
sociates, all served him as models and as an inspiration, to make his 
own country a state of the Hellenic type and to win for himself a place 
among these men of superior breeding and intelligence. 8 

The mines and the army. With a quick mind and strong hand 
he put an end to anarchy within his Ijorders, and inspired turbulent 
neigbtsirs with restart for his power. Aside from his own inborn 
ability {terhnps the greatest element of success in his career was his 
seizure of the gold mines of Mount Pangaeus just beyond the Thra¬ 
cian iiordcr, which according to rejiorts brought him more than a 
thousand talents n year. Although this statement may be an exag¬ 
geration, yet the proceeds constituted the foundation of his power, as 
it enabled him to create a standing army of professional soldiers, 
superior to anything heretofore known to the world. From the peas¬ 
ants and the shepherds, who were excellent fighting material, he se¬ 
lected the iiest, and formed them in a phalanx. These “ foot-com¬ 
panions," as they were honorably named, he armed more lightly than 
the ordinary phulangite, hut increased the length of their spears. In 
equipment they somewhat resembled the peltasts of Iphicrates. 
They were given mobility by an increase of space lietween man and 
man. As auxiliaries to the phalanx Philip added archers and slingers 
and a liody of mercenaries. The cavalry were equipped as light and 


I The rriitn of Philip w«* covered by Ephorua, Ithtory, nnti far more minutely by 
ThriijHimpu*, Phitippir# t both .of which are toil (p. 4M ), tMortorui * v j, drawn 
fromthree wmrren. U our only omtlnimuM narrative, Brief reference* are given by P|u« 
urrh* ttrmmthmni Pkmien, See further Juitin vIMx, a late and inferior 

epitome of Pompvlua Troffua. Histmiae Philip fieor, a tmrltcirlnu« noal\ C 

imtr of Auku»hu; Si httiuttf, (JurtifH (♦ocnirAfe Philip p* // t 'tun. Makfdonien (1904). 
Phiiiti** armalon; tMoil xvt, & 
ft nut, Prfop. *’r*; J until* vti, 1 
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heavy; and in the latter the nobles served as “ companions ” of the 
king. Philip not only drilled these troops, but exercised them in long 
rapid marches, carrying their arms and provisions. They were kept 
under rigid discipline, and encouraged to athletic competitions by 
prizes for winners. To this fighting machine he was able, when 
occasion demanded, to attach an efficient siege train. Thus Philip 
developed a military system even more complex and more efficient 
than that of Dionysius I. Its superiority consisted mainly in the 
soldierly qualities of the men, the professional efficiency which they 
acquired through long service, and the ability of the commander 
and his generals. Lacedaemon had long jwssessed a standing army, 
but its numbers were small compared with Philip’s force and it was 
notably weak not only in light troops, cavalry, and siege equipment 
but in mobility — all of which qualities were the very essence of 
Philip’s strength.® 

His diplomacy. The king’s gold formed, too, an essential ele¬ 
ment of the diplomacy in which he developed a masterful skill. 
Through ability to buy friends and reward his faithful henchmen, 
as well as through urbanity, good-fellowship, and general adroitness 
in the management of men, he created in every Hellenic State a 
party devoted to his cause. States whose interests were threatened 
by his aggressions he could usually lull to a sense of security till the 
time was ripe for striking the fatal blow. No scruple — no lying or 
truce-breaking — stood in the way of his seizing an advantage. 

Philip’s early aggressions, 359-1. Philip’s determination to win 
the coast region adjoining his country conflicted with the interests of 
the Olynthian confederacy and of Athens. His characteristic diplo¬ 
macy kept the former quiet while he proceeded Jo. annea Ampld p ull s 
and other possessions of Athens. To check his aggressions that city 
began a war iijxm him in 357, which, though involving only occa¬ 
sional hostilities, nominally continued eleven years. Meanwhile he 
made himself master of Thessaly anti the greater part of Thrace, 
His occupation of a long line of coast added rich port customs to his 
revenue, and enabled him to build cruisers to prey upon Athenian 
commerce. Athens was weakened by the loss of her greater allies 
in the Social War (357-355), and still more by a policy which de- 


«The mine*! Dlod *yl. 8. S. The urmy: Dim), xvl. 3; Folyaeniu l». I. I. J. A; Fron- 
tlnu* Iv. 1. 6; Uelbrtick, KHemk, l W 4S. 
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voted a large sliare of the public revenues to the feeding and enter¬ 
tainment of the populace. 7 

The first Philippic of Demosthenes, 351 . These material en¬ 
joyments were disturbed only by the voice of Demosthenes proclaim¬ 
ing anew the civic ideals of Themistocles and Pericles, which called 
men to sacrifice and suffer for their country. In his First Philippic, 
351, he informed his countrymen that their enemy had grown great 
through their own sloth, that to check his further aggrandizement 
they should act at once: “The wealthy should contribute, the 
physically aide should enlist; in a word, if you will become your 
own masters, and cease each expecting to do nothing himself, while 
his neighbors do everything for him, you shall then with Heaven’s 
permission recover your own, get back what you have frittered away, 
and chastise Philip.” H To send a general off with a few empty 
ships and a little money for hiring mercenaries, as you have often 
done, he continues in substance, is worse than useless, for the general 
is a slave to his hirelings, who merely prey upon your own allies. 
Keep a small fleet cruising on the northern Aegean, manned in part by 
citizens, to protect our remaining allies and to harass the enemy. 
“ You, Athenians,” he exclaims, “ with larger means than any other 
|R*ople — ships, infantry, and income — have never up to this day 
made proper use of any of them.” 8 The Hpcaker proposes a well- 
considered plan of an armament, including the financial support, 
which to his country would have been a mere trifle. He was still 
young, however, and his words carried little weight. Nothing was 
done cm that occasion, and Philip continued to gain ground. 

Conquest of the Olynthian confederacy, 349-8. Two years later, 
after demoralizing the Chakidic cities with bribes, Philip entered 
ojR’niy ujKm their conquest. Appals to Athens for help were sup- 
jKMted by the eloquence of Demosthenes in his three Olynthiac Ora¬ 
tions. The spirit of these addresses is like that of the First Philippic 
described above. His countrymen should grasp this God-given op¬ 
portunity to join with the Olynthians in putting down the common 


T Philip made it treaty with Albert* In which he Burred to deliver Amphlpotii to her 
hut afterward* broke hi* promise; Dioil, xvi, $ f,» ft; Thcopompu#, in PUG. 2B5, 310. 
hrmiMth. Oiynth, 11, ft f.; r/, I, ft, Taking of Amphlpali# and banishment of friend* of 
At hen*; If, ('iv, no, US. War between Athens* amt Philip: Diod. xvi, ft ff.t pemosth, 
VhlUppk* and tHynthium. Athenian combination* agninitt Philip; flick# and Hill. no. 
Ml f. i hitt, I. no 1% f. Social war; Diod. xvi, 1 U\ Hick* and Hill, no#, 12ft, 130; Dm. I 
turn, IWf'W (document#), S«ci*ll#tlc policy of Athens; p. 420 f, below. 
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enemy of Hellas, an enemy steadily advancing toward Athens. It 
is better to fight him at a distance than to see the ruin of our farms, 
to join at once with our allies and with his disaffected subjects than 
later to bear the whole brunt alone. His power is indeed formidable, 
as other speakers have shown, but it rests u{x>n a weak foundation, 
on unrighteousness, perjury, and falsehood, and will fall if we strike 
hard. Far from losing himself in eloquent generalities, the young 
statesman had a definite plan to propose, as on other occasions, worked 
out in minute detail. If the citizens were to receive money from the 
state, he maintains, they should earn it by laltor— the young men by 
military duty, the elders by service at home.*" This appeal for pub¬ 
lic efficiency fell on deaf ears. Inadequate and tardy help was sent. 
The Confederacy fell. Of the thirty-two cities which com|xwvd it a 
few only were spared and were admitted to the Macedonian state on 
an equality with the neighl>oring towns. The rest were destroyed, 
and the inhabitants enslaved. Philip’s Friends throughout Hellas 
were favored with gifts from these human s[x»ils, An Athenian met a 
certain man of Arcadia driving homeward a herd of thirty Olynthian 
women and children whom he had received as a present front his 
friend the king. The Athenian wept at the sight and Itewailed the 
abject state of Hellas that could endure such pitiable scenes," 

At length it was clear even to the average statesman that Hellas 
had a master, whose j k» 1 icy toward the Greeks was not only intrigue, 
insinuation, and bribery, but likewise blood and iron. His direct 
sway extended from the Helles|K>nt to Thermopylae; anti many u city 
farther south was controlled by his paid henchmen. 

The Sacred War, beginning 356. For some time Philip had 
been involved in the so-called Sacred War, which had broken out in 
356. During her supremacy Thebes had control of the Delphic 
amphictyony, and used this {tower against her enemies. It was 
through her influence, for example, that the amphictyonic council had 
fined Sparta five hundred talents for having seized the Theban 


10 Under ft treaty with Phi Up of about 356 the Olynthian confederacy had aided him in 
a war against Albert* and had rccehed a share of the conquered territory; Ur month 
Aristoe, 108; Phil. II. 20, Afterward when the Olynthian* tie tin to *u»t*eti him, they 
made a treaty with Athens, 353 2; Dr month Athtm in? ff ; 01 Til. 7; Hi II 105 f Phil¬ 
ip** deception and bribery of Olynthian*; Demmth M, Mmb. 261; Phil lit 56, 6* ft. Pro¬ 
posal that youth* and chirr* should *me the State; Ueniosth, 01 Hi, ,M I Athenian naval 
power, in ,1*3 2 a fleet of 350 triremes; Hi It, 705, 

It Pall of the ('hateIdle confederacy. 34ft; Uiod, xvi 53; Philorhorns, Mild I 405 Ml. 
Certain places spared; Helen h, delft h death II 501, n t Ur»t rue lion of thirty two 
(Demosth. iii, 26) is slightly exaiierated Keftigrr* harbored by Athens; Hhh* and 

Hill, no. HI. Honors to PhiiTp: Demimth Phil, lit 32; Ptme, 22. tits fame; Thaopomp. 
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Cadmea in time of peace. This sum was never paid. In like man¬ 
ner as Phocis was disinclined to bear the Theban supremacy, the 
council proceeded to fine some of her leading men for alleged tres¬ 
passing upon the property of Apollo. On the refusal of the accused 
to pay the fines, the council declared a Sacred War upon their coun¬ 
try. The Phocian commander seized the treasury at Delphi, with 
which he hired a great force of mercenaries. Thus provided, he 
was able to make headway against the Boeotians, to carry the war into 
Thessaly, and to contend with Philip. Ultimately the Macedonian 
king defeated the invaders and expelled them from Thessaly. Hel¬ 
lenic sentiment disapproved of their seizure of the Delphic treasury; 
and though both Athenians and Lacedaemonians were their allies, 
neither gave material aid. The exhaustion of the sacred fund was 
sure to bring the downfall and punishment of the Phocians. 1 * 

The treaty of Philocrates, 346. Such was the condition of affairs 
in 34X, when the ('halcidic cities were destroyed. Athens was con¬ 
tending alone against Philip, and always lasing. There was no hope 
of success, and hence no reason for prolonging the struggle. Nego¬ 
tiations ended in the peace of Philocrates, 346, so-named after the 
Athenian who pro|xised it. The treaty established not only peace but 
a defensive alliance. It was acknowledged that the status quo ex¬ 
tended to the allies of both parties with the exception of the Phocians. 
Accepting the inevitable, Demosthenes had worked for the peace. The 
Athenians voted for it, however, under the strange delusion that 
Philip intended to spare Phocis and to attack the Thebans. 1 * 
Devastation of Phocis. The men of Athens were not long kept in 
the dark as to the fate of the Phocians. The amphictyonic council 
had invited Philip to put an end to the Sacred War, and he was 
now in a jtosition to accept. The helpless Phocians yielded uncon¬ 
ditionally. Their towns were destroyed and they were scattered in 
villages. They were compelled further by an annual tribute of sixty 
talents to replace the plundered treasure. To see that these measures 
were carried out the king quartered troops on the country. Its con¬ 
dition, us Demosthenes saw it shortly afterward, was pitiable: “ The 
ruin that has fallen on the (>oor Phocians may be seen , . . from what 
has actually liecn done —a shocking and pitiable sight, men of 

13 Stunts Hunt; DM xvl II Sacred Wur; DM. JtvI. 2.1. .12; Paus, x. 2; Justin vlU. 1, 

1 .1 The ihirf anurrr* for Hits peace ft ml the negotiations connected with it lire the speeches 
of hrmofttiirnr* ami Arsehinr*, On the Nithlrts Kmlmuy, »nd Pseudo-Demosthenes, On 
Huhnnem*. 
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Athens. On our journey to Delphi we were forced to see it nil —■ 
houses razed to the ground, walls demolished, a country striped of 
its adult male population, a few women and little children, and mis¬ 
erable old men. No language can equal the wretchedness now exist¬ 
ing there.” 14 The Phocians were excluded from the amphictyony 
and their two votes were transferred to Philip and his descendants. 
The man whom patriot Greeks had scoffed at as a barbarian and 
drunkard, a boon companion of the off-semirings of society, was thus 
publicly acknowledged as a Hellene, and was given the presidency 
of the Pythian games held that autumn. He was now the arbiter of 
Greek affairs, and his name in flattery or execration was on every 
man’s lips. 18 

Philip's larger ambition and its obstacle in Athens, About thh 
time Philip began to think of making war upon Persia. With this 
end in view he desired the peace and the good will of the Hellenes 
and his own election to the chief command. As a strong navy would 
lie indispensable, he especially courted the friendship of Athens. 
His advances in the latter direction were repelled. Shocked at the 
ruin of the Phocians, the Athenians burned for a renewal of hostili¬ 
ties, and were restrained with great difficulty by Demothenr*,*' 1 They 
considered the treaty of Philocrates a disgrace to themselves, and al¬ 
lowed its author to be driven by prosecution into exile, Demosthenes 
brought Aeschines, a rival orator* to trial on the charge of having 
bartered to Philip the interests of Athens. Phis misconduct, the 
prosecutor alleged, was cm the occasion of the embassies to Philip 
connected with the recent treaty, in which both Aeschines and Demos¬ 
thenes had taken part. The sfieechea of these adversaries at the trial, 
343, are a hojxdess maze of contradictions; neither antagonist seems 
to have hesitated at falsehood. Aeschines was acquitted by only thirty 
votes. Against him it must at least be said that from the bitterest 
opponent of Philip he was suddenly converted, in the embassy fire- 
ceding the peace, into an ardent champion; and it is not improbable 
that he and Philocrates had received from Philip estates in the con¬ 
quered territory of Olynthus. Be that as it may, Philip's friends at 
Athens were at length in disrepute; the popularity of Demosthenes, 


HOemoath. F. Emh, 6.1. 
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and with it the strength of the anti-Macedonian party, grew from 
day to day. 1T These men looked U|ion the peace merely as a breath¬ 
ing time, on Philip as an enemy at heart, who when the opportune 
moment should come, would treat Athens as he had treated Olynthus. 
Under the lead of Demosthenes therefore they seized every oppor¬ 
tunity to hamper the further extension of his power. 

Philip in. Epirus and Peloponnese; a new Hellenic Federation. 
Meanwhile Philip placed his brother-in-law Alexander on the throne 
of Epirus, strengthened his hold upon Thrace and Thessaly, and by 
his characteristic methods gained an ascendancy in Peloponnese. 
Athens, on the other hand, won for herself a considerable federa¬ 
tion, including Euboea, Megaru, Corinth, Achaea, Aearnania, Leucas, 
Thoeis, and lastly Thebes, still the most powerful city-state on the 
peninsula. Since the battle of Mantineu, 362, Iuvd put an end to 
city-supremacy, its place was filled by the principle of the balance of 
power. In the new political system the object of the statesman was 
to prevent any one of the greater city-states — Thebes, Athens, Lace¬ 
daemon, ami Argo* — from growing so powerful as to menace the 
liberties of tlu* rest. From the loginning of his public career Demos¬ 
thenes consistently upheld this principle. In his judgment Athens 
should protect the weaker States and should refrain from exercising 
compulsion toward any of them. She should make of herself an 
efficient military power, so as to he ready to accept the leadership when 
voluntarily tendered by Hellas. IM The federation of Hellenes men¬ 
tioned above was largely bis work; and the union between Athens 
and Thebes, the leading powers in eastern Hellas, who had long 
cherished toward each other the bitterest hatred, was a great achieve¬ 
ment of statesmanship, as it formed an important step.toward Hellenic 
unit):,_ 

Battle of Chaeronea, 338 . For the success of this jjoliey time was 
lacking. Unfortunately for the Hellenic cause a Sacred War had 
again I teen declared for alleged trespassing upon the property of 

17 PhiNwtr* ftrd into rStitt* am! wa» thereupon ruminwmt t«* death; Ifypereide*, For 
ttHtruipfim, & f. { Mritttwfh, /* Kwh, IH H \ Amhinr*, F, Hmh, ft, Proaecuttort of 
Ar**hinr*, ttimliri «.r UrmoathrMr* am! Arwhinr*, On thr Fnithtns timlmsy. tut edited 
after thr drltvriy hy thr author*, (lift* of Otynllilan r*latr*; Urtmwlh, F, hmh, 145 i, 
Thr |»art t it |»rmn*>thrnr* too, In thr negotiation* la in **»mr rr*neri* open to eritidim, 
hut in hi* raw* there i* m» *u*t»hhm of corruption or of tlialoyimy to Athena, Next to 
t)rti!»*fhrm* thr *ftomrr*f anti Macedonian* were llyprrride*, thr proamitnr of Phitocnite*, 
am! l.yturgu*; p -Mr* Mow it , , 

i* Thi* iiotiry wr hnd writ developed In hi* early public* farm, m repreaented hy hi* 
a|M*rthr« (in thr Svmmwtrx; For thr Mrgahi polity m » and For thr Hhtulutm, I,ike other 
Mainour rt itrttmMhritr« undoubtedly marie mUtitkr* hut hi* polity accorded well with the 
ptilifit at ronditlon* of Hr Ha* and met with as much nutccn* umfer cxlatln* circumstance* 
»* rmth! hr ranrttrd in m abort * time. 
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Apollo — on this occasion against the little town of Amphissa, Locris; 
and Philip had been invited by the amphictvuns to take the cajv- 
taincy. A clash with the federate was inevitable. La the battle of 
Chaeronea, Boebtia, he routed their forces. As further resistance 
seemed hot x’less, the federation dissolved and Philip was left free to 
organize Greece according to hi,s pleasure. Sparta alone held out. 
Philip ravaged her country, and trimmed off a wide strip of territory 
on the east, north and west, hut failed to conquer the state. 1 * 

Philip’s treatment of Thebes and of Athens; his garrisons. 
In meting out punishment Philip was most severe upon Thetas, which 
had been most subservient to him but had deserted at the last hour. 
She lost her hegemony over Boeotia; the leaders in the revolt who 
failed to escape were put to death; and a garrison was placed in the 
Cadmea. Philip foundjt, atMaahl c likewise tq garrison Chalets and 
Corinth. Athens^ on the other liii!uL.vsdtfch had opposed him moat 
consistently, received unexpected favors. 'P his city still commanded 
the sea; and Philip could not risSi a long and uncertain siege, esjie- 
cially as Athens might he able to bring Persia and many Greek 
States to her support. In his plans for the future, text, the cot>|K-ra¬ 
tion of Athens was necessary. The king fTit'KIoreTmHl the Athenian 
prisoners without ransom, and left the city her constitution and her 
territory, including the islands settled by her colonists. She had to 
give up the Thracian Chersonese, but received in exchange the Boeo¬ 
tian Oropus. No foreign troops crossed her lander, anti none of her 
statesmen were touched. 80 


Philip's Hellenic league, winter of 338-7. Philip then pre¬ 
ceded to the organization of Hellas. On his invitation all the State* 
of the peninsula, excepting Lacedaemon, and of the islands round 
:,bout sent deputies to a Hellenic congress at Corinth. The States 
were represented, as in the Boeotian league, according to imputation. 
The constitution of the new union was incorporated in a treaty lie- 
:ween that body and Philip and in the mutual oaths of the contracting 
parties, as follows: The States shall lie independent and self-govern¬ 
ing, and any who attempt to subvert the constitution existing at the 
dme when the oaths are taken shall lx? considered enemies of all who 
share in the treaty. It is further provided that all the deputies and 


10 The battle; Dlod. xvl, 85 f.j Pint, Drmmfh 17 20; AUx. 9; Jutfin in J; PotyaiMM 
lv. 2, 2, 7. 

2 ti Samoa, Umnm, Imbro#, and Scyro* retained; Aria*. Cm$t, Aik t)M atilt 58; 
Patia, I. JM. I. Detoa; HI II. Peace favorable to Ashen*; Phil, Pkmim. 18; DM. 
::vl. 8. $; juntin lx. 4. 5. 
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all who have a care for the public safety shall see that, in the States 
which share in the peace, there shall he no executions or banishments 
contrary to the laws now existing in the States, or confiscations of 
property or redivisions of the soil or altolitions of debt or emancipa¬ 
tions of slaves for revolutionary purposes. In case the exiles from 
any State attempt a forcible return, the State which harbors such 
militant exiles shall he excluded from the peace. All are at liberty 
to navigate the sea, and the State which infringes this right shall 
lx* deemed a common enemy. The contracting States agree not to 
encroach upon one another in any way, but faithfully to keep the 
ftcnce. Between Philip and the league there is to be an offensive and 
defensive alliance. Philip is to !x> the commander-in-chief. The 
deputies pledge their States by oath not to overthrow the kingship of 
Philip or of his descendants but to maintain the treaty and to wage 
war u[xm any who violate it. These arrangements were to be perma¬ 
nent. It was further decided that Mncedon and Hellas should wage 
jointly a war against Persia under Philip’s command. The sum of 
the Hellenic forces was reckoned at 200,000 infantry and 15,000 cav¬ 
alry. 31 

Valuation of this achievement. In this way waa achieved a 
unification of eastern Hellas for which the brst minds of the race 
had long Urn yearning. Had the Greeks {tossessed sufficient politi¬ 
cal ex|x'rieme, they would have accepted the situation, and would 
ultimately have I teen able to throw off the Macedonian supremacy. 
The centrifugal tendencies uf the cities, however, were still too strong 
to endure this forcible bridling; so independent in fact was the Greek 
spirit that the coercion itself served us a (towerful factor of disinte¬ 
gration. The large degree of liberty still left to the Hellenes existed 
on sufferance only. Despite his Iwncvolence Philip was. & self- 
constituted de»|tot; and the Greeks, even if theyhad Ixmjsdiling 
to submit to a loving master, j xiHsessed np. guarantee for the cotttifiu- 
ance of the good will. The supremacy. of . M ii n i d o n ms jm innov a- 
tion u|xm that of the city-state in two important respe cts,;, it w as the 
rule {1 > of a seml-civilizcd people over u. IugbHv.wl^ (2) 

of a military (tower centralised in th e hands of a.niftn...whSLjLll. spite 
of his lienevolencc to Hellas and Jus .ttdmiratUlJL-tolJer culture, 


at Ttir irmly with Almamlrr w«» iw«*nfl«lly, the mum M that with Philip, and lt» 
Irrw* nrr utriiftiimgiy lirxi rxiirrwrd in f'amid /m»/v with Alexander, ej* 

prrUliy, to, 15 f, IV Alt ImtatrfiiM frmmrnt of I hr natfi; ti, Civ. no, 12A. The war- 
[ratirf it lirumtun, llfwfiic farce*.’ junfin lx* S« thi h*t*l military ftrtRSfch* not 

(hr fare#* l« Its «ent *s*lirt*i i'craln. 
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was essentially an egoist. The issue between Philip and the Hellenes 
is aiive today; and the historian who maintains that the strong man 
is justified in forcibly imposing his rule upon mankind upholds 
Philip, whereas the believer in democracy, in the right of the [>eople 
to determine their own government, necessarily gives the greater share 
of his sympathy to the Hellenes. 29 Their freedom was not destroyed 
but merely abridged by the battle of Chaeronea. 

Hellenic and modern history compared. In reviewing their 
history to this date the reader who applies present standards to the 
struggles among their cities is tempted to regard their wars as con¬ 
temptibly petty, and to look upon the Greeks as supremely foolish in 
clinging so tenaciously to their city-states. This view, however, is 
subject to correction through a right historical (XTspcrtive, The 
great war which began August 1, 1914, has clearly revealed the fart 
that in political wisdom the world has not advanced appreciably be¬ 
yond the Greeks. By a process of gradual growth rather than through 
statesmanship the nation has been substituted for the city; but to cme 
who regards the situation without partisanship the antipathies and 
the rivalries among nations are of the same character as those of 
former time among cities, while the wars between groups of nations 
are incomparably more destructive to life and projierty and hence 
more prejudicial to civilization. From this (mint of view the military 
and political strivings of the Greek republics arc worthy of our study. 
In principle though not in magnitude they are sufficiently near to 
modern conditions to afford us at least an occasional lesson in jHiliti- 
cal science. 

aa Within the put few decade* there has aristtn i eorudderithti class of scholar* inter¬ 
ested In Greek conditions who tre partisan* of the strong-man theory m defined In the test 
above. Their treatment of fourth-century history has for iti chief object the iutfUlratlon of 
Philip and Alexander. For this purpose they palm the modal and political condition* of 
the time in as repellent color* as possible, representing the Greeks aa legally degenerate 
both politically and modally, capable of redemption in no other way than through subjuga¬ 
tion by the it rang man. This accusation is refuted in the pertinent chapters of the present 
volume. In the third century the Greek* of their own Initiative discovered a solution of 
their political difficulties In the federal union, too late, however, for the preservation of 
their independence. 
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don* 1914). It is a curious fact that moat modern writers on this subject 
may \w divided definitely into two classes: those who sympathize with Demos¬ 
thenes, regard the Athenian democracy as essentially sound, and dislike Philip 
and those on the other hand, who champion Philip and condemn both Demos¬ 
thenes and the Athenian democracy. To the former class belong Crete, Curtius 
Schaefer, Demmthenes umi stint Zrit (Teubner, 1885-7); Blass, Geschichte 
dtr attiuhen Perethamkeit (Teubner, 1880); Weil, Harangues <te Demosther 
(Paris. 1881). Unfavorable to Demosthenes are Holm and Beloch. In EnglM 
Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of Maeedm (Scribner, 1897), has given t 
popular representation of this view in its extreme form. 
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Effects of the Peloponnesian war upon population and econ¬ 
omy. With the fKjlitiatl developments from the close of the Pcloj>- 
onnesian war to the formation of the Hellenic union under Philip 
the economic and social conditions of the period are closely inter¬ 
related. We arc able but roughly to estimate the effects of the 
Peloponnesian war ujxm population and economy. There can lx' no 
doubt that the conflict, through waste of life and projx’rty and through 
the withdrawal of the energies of states from the jmxluctive works of 
peace, was in a high degree damaging. The victors suffered only 
less than the vanquished. Through losses in war and more through 
economic causes the numlx-r of Spartan “ jaws ” hud sunk to two 
thousand, and this ixxly continued throughout the fourth century to 
shrink till in the time of Aristotle no more than one thousand re¬ 
mained, The number of “ inferiors ” correspondingly grew while that 
of th e ncrioeci and of the helots remained substantially unchanged. 1 
These circumstances augmented the difficulty of governing the newly 
acquired empire and even of holding the lower Lacedaemonian classes 
in sulxwdination. The situation was complicated by the inflow of 
silver as contributions from the new Aegean allies. Despite a law 
that the precious metals were to lx* used by the State alone, private 
citizens now acquired money, some by embezzling the public funds. 
Among the latter was Gylippus, an eminent general, who secreted the 
stolen treasure of Athenian coins Ixmeath his roof, till his servant 
reported to the ephors that “ under his tiles roosted many owls,” 1 
Other Spartans avoided the penalty by depositing their money with 
their Arcadian neighbors. Thus accustomed to disobedience of law 


I Ariit. Palit. II, 9 IS. 1270 a. In *riwr»l. Tlrlcrh /Inrfrt. 1.11 If ; C*vil«i«c, In Kilt. 
XH (1911), 270. Fur an appreciation of I juedurrtmn at this time the reader ahoold hat* 
in mind her fundamental orpnixatkm <ch vi, fit and her condition in the early ftJife 
century; p, 222. 

a Plut tyjr, 16. taw u to precious metals; ih 17. 
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and traditional discipline, wealthy Spartans went through the form of 
eating their meagre repasts at public tables while living privately in 
unstinted luxury. This expensive standard of life, introduced by the 
few wealthy, was readily adopted, along with its attendant contempt 
fur the law, bv the poorer peers. The increasing luxury and rising 
prices of imports, together with the long-continued tendency to the 
concentration of landed proja-rty in the hands of women, did more 
to thin the ranks of the peers than had been effected by the war with 
Athens. The reason is that a {teer whose estate fell menacingly near 
the minimum production required by his syssition had no lawful 
means of recruiting his failing fortune; for he was still a professional 
soldier, who could engage in no business nor even work with his own 
hands in his field. His only resource wus to wed a rich wife; yet 
even thus he might incur the penalty for a breach of the law against 
an unseemly marriage. At Sparta, feminism, nourished by her pe¬ 
culiar usages, h;ut taken the form of lawlessness and intemperance, 
luxury at table and in dress, basking in dainty robes of costly work¬ 
manship or rearing horses for the chariot events at Olympia.® The 
ostentation and arrogance of women were especially irritating to the 
lower classes. Among the latter the inferiors, a grade of Spartans 
too poor to make their contributions to the syssitia and for this reason 
disfranchised, formed a dangerous element in the community. Shortly 
after the accession of Agesiluus one of their numlier, Cinadon, hatched 
a conspiracy for overthrowing the constitution and levelling distinc¬ 
tions of rank. The plot came to light; and Cinadon, when arrested, 
gave as his motive: “ C wished-to be in f e ri o r .to no m a n injbacedae- 
mon.” He and his accomplices miserably perished; 4 hut their death 
gave no lusting security to the jieers, who continued to dwell on the 
thin crust of a social volcano. It wus in fact a misfortune for 
Sparta that no Cinadon or f.ysander by reform or revolution succeeded 
in extending the citizenship at least to the jwrioeci and in emancipat¬ 
ing the helots. Her rigid system, well adapted to a primitive com¬ 
munity and exceedingly efficient while the citizens believed in it, had 
long itcen obsolete, continued merely by the inertia of the Spartans. 
They had lost the character essential to its vital maintenance; and 


» tllwittrttlrnrr ft t the law; Allien, vl, H {partly from IWMonlwO Two fifth* of the 
land imaaraarci by women; Ariat Petit. If. 9 H f.« U1Q a. Straitened condition of the 
ttrern; Ati«*t f#»/ii H * If I.'04 a; Pint Aga, IWrtnly marriage; Plut, Lys, 30. 
rrmInine lawlftsanrua and extravagance; Ariel. Petit. H. 9. S Is, 1269 h f.{ Pint Lys. 2 ; 

4 The tillmini* alary la told by Kewipbrnt, Httlmim. Hi, 3. 4-7 \ Arlsh P&Ut, v, 7. 3, 1306 
b; if, the attempt of Pautania* in earlier time; p. 238, 
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instead of expanding in culture and in outlook with other Hellenes, 
they had grown more ignorant and more illilieral than ever. Dream¬ 
ers like Plato, disregarding the facts, might in imagination transform 
them into ideal citizens, converting even their shortcomings into trans¬ 
cendent virtues; and laconizers in various cities might still go alniut in 
short chitons, with caestus on arm, and with ears bruised in the curious 
delusion that by these outward forms they were emltodying the manli¬ 
ness of Lacedaemon. Xenophon, however, a practical man, though 
an enthusiastic admirer of Sparta, saw in the petty ambition and 
sordid greed of individuals a mark of decadence, whereas the cold 
reasoner Aristotle found every branch of the government weakened 
through venality and incapacity." In his opinion the fundamental 
defect lay in the mistaken object of their education: " The Lacedae¬ 
monians . . . brutalize their children by laborious exercises which 
they think will make them courageous. In fact as we have often re¬ 
peated, education should not l>e exclusively directed to this or to any 
other single end. Even if we suppose the Lacetiuemonians to In* right 
in their end. they do not attain it; for among the barbarians and 
among animals courage is found associated, not with the greatest 
ferocity, but with a gentle and lionlike tem|ier. ... It is not strange 
that the Lacedaemonians, while they were themselves assiduous in 
their laborious drill, were superior to others, but are now Iwaten Imth 
in war and in gymnastic exercises. For their ancient superiority dfd 
not depend upon their mode of training the youth, but only on the 
circumstance that they trained them at a time when others did not. 

Hence we may in|BC that^lhfi nnhto,.ant the..hrutttl, should have the 

first place. . . . We dbeuld judge the Lacedaemonians, not from 
what they have begn, but'from what they are; for now they have rivals 
who compete with their education, whereas formerly they had none," * 
Here is expressed the opinion that the Lacedaemonians had remained 
stationary for centuries while the other Hellenes were progressing. 
Archaeological research, however, convinces us of their actual de¬ 
cline. 7 As usually happens, too, with extreme views, the judgments 
of Plato and Aristotle are both wrong. In spite of shortcomings 
the conduct of the Spartans in crises, as after the battle of Lcuctra, 
still reveals good results of their discipline, while their inbred cour- 

» Plato;* view of the Spartan*; p, 4» f. Utconlaem; Plat. Prolog, Ml. Xenophon'* tom- 
men!, ; Const, Utc. 14 (composed about in when the fortune of Sparta w*» al a tow ebb) 
Arlttotle a erltlclam*; PoW. II. 9, IMS f. 

« AriU. PolU. will. 4. 1-7, U3S b. 

I P. 100 n. 45. 
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age, their military training and prudence in authority still recom¬ 
mended individual Spartans as commanders to Hellenic States wher 
menaced by especial danger. It was worthy of her past that, afte; 
the overwhelming Macedonian victory at Chaeronea, Sparta alone oi 
alt the city-states continued to maintain her liberty against the vie- 
tor.* 

Effects of the Peloponnesian War as a whole. The effect of the 
war with Athens on Peloponnese as a whole was less marked. The 
isolation of the (wninsula by the Athenian fleet during the early years 
of the struggle must have greatly damaged commerce. Toward the 
end of the conflict, when all fear of the Athenian naval supremacy hac 
vanished, there liegan u tendency to concentrate in cities and to an in¬ 
dustrial economy, which continued during the fourth century. Hence 
it was that Agesilaus could speak of Sparta’s allies as potters, smiths, 
masons, carpenters, and other such mechanics. These changes dimin¬ 
ished the number capable of equipping themselves for service in the 
heavy infantry, while adding to the day laborers and the slaves. Hence 
while the total population remained aixmt the same in numbers, it 
underwent soc ial deterioration. The decline of agriculture was not 
especially due to an imijoverishment of the soil; for toward the enc 
of the century, if we may trust Aristotle, even the serf-worked fields 
of Lacedaemon were capable of supporting an army of 30,000 foo 
and 1,50(1 horse. After all has been said, the military decline o* 
I’elofKtnnese in the fourth century may be traced to political disinte¬ 
gration more than to waste of war or to economic factors.® 

Sicily. Syracuse, another victor in the war with Athens. , made 
no economic ttain through her su ccess: antLsSOPi-ftll- Sicily had Jc 
suffer repeate trCa rthaginian invasions* involving natJjnly the desola¬ 
tion of fields but the destruction of wealthy cities. The long tyranny 
of piau jmu. however, in spite of exactions brought prosperity tc 

the greatest city in the Hellenic world. The downfall of the tyranny 
was followed by other destructive wars, hut every new period of quiet 
renewed her prosperity, while losses in population were made good 
by colonization. It sjteaks well for the vitality of the Sicilians and 
for the continued fertility of their soil that in the third century, when 
Rome and Carthage first came into conflict, the island was still wealthy 


• fomluri (tirr true it*: p. «« Aft«r CI»*toi»»: p. 477, , , 
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and populous. Under Agathocles (317-289), the population had 
increased to about a million, the great majority of whom were free¬ 
men. 10 From that time, however, it began to decline. 

Magna Graecia. Although in the fourth century the greater part 
of Magna Graecia fell into the hands of the Lucanians, the cities 
which remained free were still prosperous. Among them Tarentum 
was by far the largest. It is reported that she could put into tfrrfreM 
an army of 20,000 foot and 2,000 horse. A reason for her great¬ 
ness lay in the circumstance that her port was the first reached by 
ships sailing westward from Greece or southward from the Adriatic 
coasts, which poured a considerable trade into southern Italy and 
Sicily. The fertile soil of the Tarentines, their fisheries, handicrafts, 
and extensive trade with the interior as well as with foreign lands 
brought them extraordinary wealth. Thence arose a standard of com¬ 
fort and refinement which dazzled or shocked the rest of Hellas. Men 
wore delicately fringed gowns, such as only the most luxurious 
women elsewhere could afford, and they multiplied the festivals till, 
it is said, their number exceeded the days of the year. Theopompus, 
a contemporary historian, thus describes their life: “The city of 
the Tarentines sacrifices oxen nearly every month and provides public 
dinners, whereas the multitude of private persons are continually 
engaged in banquets and drinking'.parties. The Tarentines have 
some? such saying as this: ‘ Other men because they are fond of 
personal exertion, and because they devote themselves to actual labor, 
thus prepare their subsistence for the future, whereas we through 
our banquets and^pleasip^ are not about to live but are already 
living.’ ” Naturally topics writers are prone to exaggera*- 

tion; and thiV ^extreme ^criticism we may balance by the fact that 
through the fourffi century the Pythagoreans were a power in the 
government, whose moderation in the distribution of offices among 
the rich and poor calls forth the commendation of Aristotle. 11 De¬ 
spite the commerce and industry of Tarentum, Syracuse, and lesser 
cities, the ecmomy ^of Sicily and MagnaJ Sxaecia ,-war cMfrfly agricul- : 
tural. 

'"Effects of the war on the island States of the Aegean Sea. 

10 Prosperity under Dionysius; Isoc. Nicocles, 23 (about 370), Under Timoleon; Diod. 
xvi. 83; Plut. Timoleon, 22-4, 35, 39. Under Agathocles; Timaeus, in Cicero, Republic, iii. 
31. 43; cf. Verres, iv. 52. 117; Beloch, JBevolk. 298 f. 

11 Lucanian conquests; p. 459. Military strength of Tarentum; Diod. xx. 104. 2. Strabo 
vi. 3. 4, gives 30,000 foot and 3,000 horse. Commercial .advantages; Polyb. x. 1. Luxury 
and dissipation; Strabo, loc. cit Clearchus, in Athen. -iv. 61; Plato, Laws, 637 a; Polyb. 
viii. 26. Governmental sobriety; Strabo vi. 3. 4; Arist Polit. vi, 5. 10 f., 1320 b. 
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Doubtless the gr eatest sufferers from the wars of the fifth and fourth 
centuries were the island States of the Aegean sea, exposed as they 
were to the alternate ravages of the two hostile powers, and to the 
more destructive conflicts of civil factions. The waste of agricul¬ 
tural resources in the destruction of vineyards, orchards, and forests, 
and in the thinning of the soil through forced neglect and through 
washings by rain, could never be wholly repaired. Vainly the 
courageous inhabitants tried to balance the loss of productivity by 
extending their terraces high up the mountain sides; to the contem- 
fjorary observer their poverty seemed pitiable. A partial recovery 
was exj>encnced under the too brief ascendancy of Athens. It was 
not till the opening of the East by Alexander that the Aegean islands 
along the Asiatic sealmurd tcxik on a new industrial life, as the 
centre of commerce shifted from Peiraeus to Rhodes. 13 

The Greeks of Asia. The Greeks of Asia, whom Lacedaemon 
sold to the King, suffered chiefly through lack of respect in the Persian 
government fur the personality of its subjects. It was not enough 
that the ta-autiful youths and girls of respectable Hellenic families 
wen* drafted into the degrading service and the harems of Persian 
grandees; but the entire imputation had daily to submit to the insolence 
of the satraps and their deputies, whose effeminacy the Hellenes 
despised, Isocrates declares: "They suffer in their own persons 
harsher treatment than our Imught slaves; for no one illtreats his 
servants as they (the Persians) chastise free men," Not strange there¬ 
fore was their xeul in supjmrting Agesiluus and their intense regret 
at his departure. 1 * They were disturbed, too, by the aimed rivalries 
of the satraps and by the ojierutions of the Corinthian war. After¬ 
ward, however, came an era of quiet in which, so far as material gains 
ran atone for loss of freedom, they were repaid by an extraordinary 
increase of wealth arid prosperity, chiefly due to freedom of commerce 
with the interior, Under these favorable circumstances Ephesus 
assumed a splendor unknown to her past, and as the capital of Caria 
Halicarnassus revived. At the same time the Hellenes of Asia grad¬ 
ually adapted themselves to Oriental ideas and conditions of life. 
The Lord* of Thessaly. In the period now under review Thessaly 
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came into greater prominence, though less as a master than as & victim 
of political events. This country contained a larger area of arable 
land than any other in Greece, but was occupied from of old by great 
lords ruling over a multitude of serfs — the penestae. Partly for this 
reason it was one of the most backward countries in Hellas. Adopt¬ 
ing the worst vices of civilization, the masters passed their time in dic¬ 
ing and drunkenness, eating at tables loaded with ex|iensive viands, 
entertained meanwhile by piping and dancing girls. Since the age 
of Pericles, however, the lords l>egan to open their hearts to the enjoy¬ 
ment of Hellenic culture. Especially .rhetoric and sophistry found a 
welcome home with them; and undoubtedly the latter study had a part 
in the luckless movement toward social levelling. It is significant 
that near the end of the fifth century Pherae, the city most accessible 
by sea to the rest of Hellas, was the scene of an attempt to lilierate 
the penestae, made by candidates for the tyranny. In their usurpa¬ 
tion they freed the serfs of the neighborhood and armed them against 
their lords. This movement, however, did not end in a general 
liberation. The lack of enterprise in the lower class, due to their 
subjection, kept the general economy pastoral and agricultural. The 
considerable exports and imj>orts accordingly were in the hands of 
foreigners, wlio by means of tiieir capital mercilessly exploited the in¬ 
habitants. The continual seditions and the military interference of 
Spartans, Thebans, I’hocians, and Macedonians, joined with the es¬ 
tablished serfdom in augmenting the poverty of the country and in 
retarding its economic amt^ltural progress,** 

Attica during century. It is only for Attica that our 

information afford* ua of the general features of serial and 

economic life Siting the fourth century, though even for that country 
there are many disappointing gaps in our knowledge. The remainder 
of the chapter accordingly is given to Athenian conditions with occa¬ 
sional references to other parts of Hellas. 

Athens—her condition after the Peloponnesian War. Nat¬ 
urally Athens was among the chief sufferers in the Peloponnesian War. 
Her country was more systematically harried than any other in Hellas, 
and the thin soil had less to lose by negligence in fertilising and by 
the enemy’s ravages than that of the islands. The mountain side* 


u niulpttlont of the nobfct; JTwopomp. Phil (», In Alt**. *11. U (Mu In UttM: 
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became more barren, the rocks protruded more nakedly than before. 
It is doubtful whether with all their efforts the inhabitants ever suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring the soil to its earlier fertility. Country dwellings 
and bams had been burned or tom down and carried off by the The¬ 
bans; the live stock had been killed and eaten by owners or driven 
off by the invaders. More than 20,000 slaves, many of them skilled 
workmen, had deserted to the enemy. Thus many citizens were de¬ 
prived cf their shop-hands and their livelihood. Merchant ships as 
well as war galleys had perished, and industry pitiably shrank. 
The loss of property in the islands impoverished many citizens for¬ 
merly in affluence. “ As for money,” says one of these unfortunates, 
“ you would have a letter chance to find it in the street than to borrow 
it of a banker.” 18 

Even more deplorable was the loss of life. In battle, pestilence, 
starvation, and executions under the Thirty, the number of adult male 
citizens had sunk to alwut 20,000; and it never thereafter greatly 
exceeded that total. In addition to dwindling economic resources and 
a notable rise in the standard of living, it is probable that the spread 
of malaria from the neglected fields militated against racial vitality. 18 

Attica, a country of small farms. Of the total number of citi¬ 
zens mentioned above, fully 20,000 were landowners. Although 
doubtless many holdings were dwelling-lots in the city or Peiraeus, 
there is abundant evidence that through the fourth century Attica re¬ 
mained a country of small farms. For example, of sixteen rural 
mortgages known to us, which ranged from five hundred to eight 
thousand drachmas, precisely one half were within the limit of a 
thousand drachmas. Even though the actual value may have been 
double the mortgage, these farms were remarkably small. In like 
manner, of nine rural inheritances ranging from two thousand to fif¬ 
teen thousand drachmas, and representing therefore the better class of 
landed projierties, the average value was seven thousand five hundred 
drachmas. As happens in a country of small farms, the estates of a 
relatively wealthy proprietor were located in widely separted parts 
of the country. Far from any tendency toward latifundia, the process 
of dividing larger estates among several owners was under way in 
this period; so that when a relatively great farm came upon the 


isThetxm prnftl (mm the wan H, Civ, no. 118 (Ox. H»U. ). DMjrtlon of *l*v«*s 
*11. iJ I. tmtx»y«fl»hmeni and acarciiy at monryi ft. Civ. no. 153 <X*n. Mm.), aoc. 

Mj_ Mayar.^erwA., n. 186 «/. Baloek, In Kite V 
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market, often it was divided into small plots in order to attract pur¬ 
chasers with restricted means. An estate of forty-five acres, one half 
for cultivation, the rest for woodland and pasture, was considered very 
comfortable, whereas one of sixty-five acres was opulent. The facts 
thus far mentioned point to a healthful country economy. 11 Condi¬ 
tions elsewhere in Hellas were similar. White under oligarchies all 
the land remained in the hands of a few. in democracies the farms 
were small. Expressing this general principle, Aristotle says: ’* Now 
no one is in want because estates are divided into as many panels 
as there are citizens.” lH 

The restoration of the ruined Attic farms after the war, involving 
the planting of trees, the rebuilding of houses, the purchase of tools 
and stock, was heroically accomplished in the face of enormous diffi¬ 
culties and discouragements; of that fact the great numlier of mort¬ 
gage inscriptions of the fourth century give evidence. Particularly 
the fanners had to comitete with imported grain kept cheap by gov¬ 
ernmental regulation. At the same time business attractions were 
such as to induce not a few to sell their farms and move into the 
City or Peiraeus. We hear of an Athenian who made a fortune by 
buying up worn-out estates and improving them for sale at a higher 
price. There were always purchasers; for though the profits were 
small, the investment was safe. There can la* no doubt that whereas 
many farmers failed through ignorance and sloth, it was practicable 
with prudence and enerttv.jyt only to make a living by agriculture, 
but actually to accumulate pjlio^tv. 

Scientific faming. One wj*b*.wishcd to acquire a knowledge of 
agriculture no'iongpr had ft) depend on the exiarieme of his neigh¬ 
bors or on the and Days' of Hesiod hut could read sc ientific 

books on the subject by specialists. Of this literature we have Imt a 
onej example in XenonhotL’s Kronnmist. Farmers of this age paid 
great attention to the enrichment of the soil; evidently they were ac¬ 
quainted even with mineral fertilizers. Ordinarily they allowed 
their land to lie fallow on alternate years, as had been the custom 
for ages, but took the first step toward the rotation of crops in planting 
a field two successive summers for different products and leaving it 
fallow the third. We have no means of exactly measuring the pro- 

IT Proportion of loan to value; Demcwth. Omim If, I ft; Blit of •euita; floimtiii Pwnp, 
fane, m f, Farm* of 45 and 65 acre*; Demoath. &#pf, ill; Hut Amt IT; 
erty of Ariitophanrs, 29. 

u* Oligarchic land-holding; (iuiraud. Pimp ftmt m, fltmocraiic; Art** Mtf, It. A II. 
1265 h (quotation in text) with evident exaggeration. 
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ductivity; yet Xenophon testifies to the variety and luxuriance of 
plant life in a climate of extraordinary mildness, and pictures the fish¬ 
ermen, as they scud alone: the coastlands, viewing a panorama of 
farmsteads and of grain-bearing fields good and bad, where we now 
find scant pasture for goats. 1 " 

Commerce. Throughout the fourth century accordingly agricul¬ 
ture remained the chief economic basis of Athenian life. Next in im- 
jjortance was commerce, which consisted largely of importations and 
of the transit of merchandise through Peiraeus to other countries. In 
the first place Attica produced only a third of the grain consumed by 
its inhabitants. The remainder had to lie imported from Pontus, 
Egypt, Sicily, and elsewhere. “ You are doubtless aware,” says 
Demosthenes to his fellow-citizens, “ that we consume more foreign 
grain than any other {tropic in the world. The grain, however, which 
comes in from the Pontus equals the whole quantity from other mar¬ 
kets; and no wonder, not only because that region has an abundance 
of grain,’ but because Leucon who reigns there has granted exemption 
from duty to those wlto export to Athens, and issues an order that mer¬ 
chants bound for our (tort shall loud their vessels first. Having the 
exemption (in this city) for himself and his children, he has given it 
to all of you. Consider what an important thing it is. He takes a 
thirtieth from all who export grain from his dominions. Now the 
amount of grain coming to us from his country is about 400,000 me- 
dimni, as one may learn from the entry kept by the grain-inspect¬ 
ors." 911 This passage affords interesting evidence of tariff reciprocity 
between Athens and the Tnuric Chersonese (Crimea) under King 
Leucon, So anxious were the Athenians to provide for a grain sup¬ 
ply that they made it a capital crime in a citizen or a metic to carry 
grain to any non-Attic port; and of all grain brought to Peiraeus two 
thirds had to be sold in the country itself, leaving but one third to be 
taken elsewhere. 91 Among other imports were salt-fish, hides, timber 
for ship-building, slaves, fine wines, drugs, paints and dyes, iron, cop¬ 
per, ivory, and innumerable other articles of use and luxury for home 


t« Examplr* of mortgage*; Michel, no, 1371 ff C#«ivcrnroental regulation of price*; H. 
Op , no. Ml t f (twin thnlmb Concent ret ion in dtiet; //, Civ. no. 132 (Xen. Ways). 

in ImpruvIitM land; Xtn. Been, 20. 22 -4. Failure and ; auccet* In.farming; 
It Op. ft, m t iXrn, tuan,). Example of a spendthrift*,. H. Civ. no. 155 (Awchlne*. 
Timmrhm) Agricultural *rirmr; Arl*t. Pat it, I. II. 7, 1258 b; Xen. Scon, 16-19. MIn« 
eml fertiliser*; tkapmkL II, 41 s Theophrastus, Plants, Hi, 17, 8; vi, 10. 9. Eolation 
i tl crtifMi Ollrk. in I*WK, I. 2m, Variety and fertility of Attic noil; Xen, Way, 1. 3; 
'titan, 16, 7. 

no Drntmfh. Ifpt, 31 f. Meyer, Putsch, II. 193 ff, , 

ii Siaimtnen maintain the grain auroly; Xen. Mm, Hi. 6. S3, Governmental control; 
lyrurffua, itwwm, 27; Adit. Eras, 450. 
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consumption or for reshipment to neighboring States; in fact Peiraeus 
remained the chief distributing centre of the Hellenic world. Com¬ 
merce accordingly yielded ample profits to merchants and shipowners, 
while furnishing remunerative labor to a numerous class of master 
ship-builders, carpenters, sailors, and longshoremen. 

Athenian exports. In exchange the Athenians could export wine 
and oil in their vases, which were now suffering an artistic decline 
and were therefore less eagerly sought. They sent abroad the products 
of their shops, especially arms, cutlery, and household furniture, A 
considerable trade in books was growing up. With papyrus brought 
from Egypt books were made in the form of rolls, which were packed 
in chests and shipped to all parts of the Mediterranean world and 
even to the Pontic shores. Another product for which there was an 
increasing demand is thus described by a contemporary: "Within 
its (the country’s) folds lies imlieddcd by nature an unstinted store 
of marble, out of which are chiselled temples and altars of rarest 
beauty and the glittering splendor of images sacred to the Gods, 
This marble is an object of desire to many foreigners, Hellenes and 
barbarians alike.” " Another natural resource of great imjKirtancc 
lay in the silver mines of Laurium, whose output had greatly shrunk 
through the war with Pelojumnese. Toward the middle of the fourth 
century, however, as new veins were discovered and the silver-bear¬ 
ing area widened, the yieljj became so abundant as to attract an in¬ 
creasing numfx-i of rontra#a(St|&d to encourage the false idea that 
the field was'jn^xhaujjtibl^^^g^iSEht to mine was sold for a lump 
sum to in addition to the jamhase 

money, a twenW^th oQfte ^ froduct. The annual income of the 
State from thismust haveptreatly varied and is altogether un¬ 
known, Thirty to foirty talents a year is a mere conjecture. From 
the gross income of the contractors the outlay was great; but free 
labor profited little from it. as the manual work was done by slaves. 
Although contractors sometimes lost money, we hear of one individual 
who amassed a hundred and sixty, another two hundred, talents, which 
were vast fortunes for that age.” 

Attic manufactures. By the side of commerce Attic manufac¬ 
tures occupied a secondary place. Industry, however, was safe and 
profitable. It is significant that under the Thirty and immediately 


saXen, Ways, I. 4, 

««• "*»• H«. ft ihB.ap.rn. 43S44 (X«a. Wayi); Art*. Cm*. 41*. «t 
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afterward, when Athenian economy was in its most straitened condi¬ 
tion, a man with a few skilled slaves could realize a handsome 
surplus from his shop; and an impoverished citizen could convert 
his dwelling into a garment factory, and with only his fourteen kins¬ 
women as laborers, could furnish them a comfortable living and actu¬ 
ally make money. Industry seems to have been scarcely more capital¬ 
ized than agriculture. The two shops of Demosthenes, father of the 
orator, manned by twenty and thirty-two slaves respectively, appear to 
be typical of the [>eriod. Often in fact an individual with one or 
two slaves, or with only his sons, as in the preceding century, man¬ 
aged his diminutive industry, whether shoe-making, stone-cutting, or 
other enterprise. Only such shops could serve as social rendezvous of 
rcsjwctable citizens. The income of the two shops above mentioned 
amounted to forty-two minas annually; that of the individual shop¬ 
keeper was sufficient for the necessities of life without luxury: — 

My poor man. 'tin true, has to scrape and to screw, and his work he must 
never he slack in; 

There’ll tie no superfluity found in his cot; but then there’ll nothing be 
larking. 

Condition of laboring claw. During this period the cost of 
living nearly doubled. The normal price of wheat a medimnus rose 
from three to five or six drachmas; and ther* was perhaps an even 
greater advance in the cost of jneat. At the dose of the period a 
sheep fit for sacrifice was \yorth about thirty drachmas, an ox of the 
I test quality and weight four humAdu.drachtpa^** At the same 
time, however, wages doubled or pay of an ordi¬ 

nary freeman rose from three oltoyfoa^half drachmas; of 
a mechanic from one to two and twd arttMHfBdrachmas.* B Notwith¬ 
standing the rise in the cost of living thereforPiree laborers were in as 
good a condition at the close of the period as at the beginning. So 


s* Industry under the Thirty: H. Civ. no. m (Hen. Mem.). The ssrment factory; ib. 
From sn srlMiwisiic tonferoirt lor tabor (<7. H. Civ. 152) three women pueed o the con- 
virtton the! those only who worked should eat. pemnethenee »hop»S H. Uv. no. 156 
(Prnowlh Aiktib, 1) Simp* »» eoclel rendeivoue: t.yahw, for the Cripple, 19 I. Quote- 
lion from Arwioph. Pimm, S$3 t. 

Threw drachma* fur wheal early in the century: ArlKoph. Keel 547 U Am, Jmtrn, 
A*eh< X IW%) m n (epitraphfc evidence). Still lower In time of Socrates? Hut. Z>« 
mmi 1«; Sinfiaru* xevlii & In time of Alexander normally five drachmas: Demosth. 
Ag*$i**t nmm«w t six drachmas? Pteud. Demcsdh. JO* Michel, no. 581 

ft. 7B. Prttr of ahrrn and oxen for Mcrlftce; Michel, no, SKI 78 (32^8 EC). Ordinary 
animal* must have Seen coriiidf ratify bwtr; Btloch. Otiuh, Cmh, II, JS6J. 

it Tariff *»f watte* in JAM (Michel, m, m) compared with the tariff of 409 (H. Oh. no. 
tmtlw which Hives' «mt drachma a day to the mechanic or art fat. Early in ^fourth cen- 
tury. three mmi* to the unskilled workman* Artitoph. Beet, J0MQ. Cf> Ouiraud* Main 
iAl W 
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great was the demand for laborers that no problem of the unemployed 
arose to vex either statesman or political scientist. Athens had no mol 
of chronic idlers. Small farms were still cultivated, as in the fifth cen¬ 
tury, mainly by free hands. Free day-lalwrers were still employed or 
large estates, although the great majority of hands were servile. The 
positions of steward and foreman on large farms were ojK-n to eom|»e- 
tent men of free birth, though often tilled by slaves or freedmen, 
From the servile and freed classes, too, were often drawn the fore¬ 
men of shops and the managers of banks. Slavery had encroached 
upon free labor somewhat beyond the condition of the I’ericleun age; 
to a total of alwut 100,000 free souls, citizen and metic, we must 
reckon 120,000-150,000 slaves. This encroachment, though appre¬ 
ciable, was not yet sufficient to revolutionize society, create a slave- 
holding capitalistic class or jmuperize the masses. 3 " The higher 
standard of life in this period made the struggle of the poor some¬ 
what more difficult; hut it was still jmssible for an artisan of average 
strength and intelligence to earn a fair living for his family, whereas 
the wife and children of an unskilled workman hail always been ac¬ 
customed to an ill-furnished hut and a meagre table, 

/ Banking. The increasing commercial enterprise of the |*ertfld pro¬ 
moted the growth of hanking. The tem|des had long I sen accustomed 
to receive from States #nd individuals deposits for safe-keeping; and 
in time it was found more and more practicable to let out such sums 
on interest. Private hanks were a development from the money¬ 
changer’s trade, which lay in the hands of slaves and freedmen; and 
for that reason the great bunkers of the |>eriod Itchmgcd to the latter 
class. Among them the most notable was Pasion, who lived in the 
first half of the century. Beginning with nothing, this freedman 
during his lifetime amassed a fortune of thirty talents. His public 
benefactions were rewarded with the citizenship; and the sound¬ 
ness of his business character gave him credit throughout the Hellenic 
world. The method of business was to receive dc|aisiis on interest, 
to make loans at a higher rate on the security of hind or capital, 
to issue letters of credit, and to engage at times in commercial enter¬ 
prises. In a business of this kind it was esiicdally advantageous to 
have an extensive capital and security. With this end in view 

a* Free labor on large estate; Plato, Bulky pkro** into Post of ami foreman; 

Xen, Mem. II. 8; Eton. 12. Population; Meyer, Pmntk If lot, llatnrh, tiritfh tt*uh II. 
339; Ktio, V (100S), JWA. Of a total of 21.™ mini! mile riiMrn* tn Ml, 1,000 
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partnerships were sometimes formed, as in other enterprises, or bank¬ 
ing stock was sold. Measured by the modem standard, however, the 
greatest banking business of this period was diminutive; the capital 
of Pasion invested at the time of his death amounted to no more 
than fifty talents. 27 Though conducted on a small scale, as was 
every branch of business, banking facilitated the circulation of money 
and in the same degree the activity of industry and commerce. With 
this influence cooperated the increase in the volume of precious metals 
through mining, importations, and the secularization of temple 
treasuries. These developments, while making it possible for some of 
the Greek States to issue gold coins, greatly enhanced wages and the 
cost of living. 28 

Limitation of resources in Greece. From the beginning the 
Greeks had occupied an area of meagre resources, which by sheer 
energy and intellect they had made to minister admirably to their 
material and spiritual needs. The field of their activity, however, 
was narrowly limited — on the East by the Persian empire, on the 
West by the Carthaginian sphere of influence. F rom the rich est 
portions of the k nown world therefore, th ey were cut off, and thus,, 
fr om the possibility of amassing giganti c, fortunes. Among the 
causes contributory to the same end we must reckon the smallness and 
instability of the States, the rarity and temporary character of part¬ 
nerships and of business corporations, the love of respectability sur¬ 
passing the desire for wealth, and finally the spirit of self- 
restraint which fixed a limit to material desires and ambitions. Hence 
it was that in the century following the'S^|f Pericles there was in 
Athens, the commercial centre and mone^narketi of Hellas, no over¬ 
growth of capitalism with its attendant laboring ; proletariat, in fact 
no serious disturbance in the proportion of rich and poor. 29 

Economic organization of the household. A potent, reason for 
the slow growth of specialized industries lay in the economic organiza¬ 
tion of the household, which made it in a high degree self-sufficing. 
Although day-laborers and shopkeepers had to buy their subsistence, 
the majority of Athenians derived from their farms all or nearly 
all the vegetable and animal products which they needed for their 
own use. Within the household these raw materials were converted 

27 Examples of temple loans; IG. I. no. 283; II. no. 814; Beloch, Griech. Gesch . II. 350, 
n. 4. Chief sources for banking; Isocrates, Trapeziticus; Demosth. For Phormion (partly 
quoted in H. Civ. no. 157); Against Stephanus I. Partnerships and stock; H. Civ. no. 157. 

2S Gold coins, Gardner, P. History of Ancient Coinage , p. 290 ff. 

29 Cf. E . Civ. p. 520 (Demosth. Phorm.). 
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into flour, bread, yam, cloth and clothes, leather, and other necessary 
articles. A few wares only, such as wheat, metals, dyes, and med¬ 
icine, had to be bought; and the well-to-do purchased in the market 
fine cloths, shoes, jewelry, wines, and other luxuries, whereas for 
slaves home-made articles were good enough. The management of 
such a household was divided between husband and wife. The hus¬ 
band supervised the out-of-door laltors. which were mainly concerned 
with the production of the raw materials, while he left to his wife 
their conversion into useful goods. She exercised the function of 
training the slaves in the skilled industries and of moulding their 
character by punishments and rewards, of nursing them when sick, 
prescribing remedies according to home recipes, and aiming in all 
these matters to win their affection and loyalty by kindness. Her 
task was far more difficult than that of her husband, and involved 
heavier responsibilities than have thus far been entrusted to women 
in the modem industries. While Athenian women were still legally 
incapacitated for business, and were often s|x»ken of as inferior, 
the intelligent man willingly admitted that his wife was equal to him¬ 
self in worth and might even be his superior. Some, as Plato, were 
of the opinion that women were by nature like men and should for 
that reason engage in political and military life; others like Xenophon 
held that, though equal, they were different by nature and adapted 
therefore to a different set of functions. From this class of thinkers 
came the highest tribute to woman. Xenophon represents a citizen as 
thus addressing his wife, after remarking ujKin the joy of success 
in the performance of her manifold functions: “ But the greatest joy 
of all will be to prove yourself my better; to make me your faithful 
follower, knowing no dread lest as the years advance, you should 
decline in honor in your household, but rather trusting that though 
your hair turn gray, yet in proportion as you came to l* a better help¬ 
mate to myself and to the children, a better guardian of our home, 
so will your honor increase throughout the household as mistress, wife, 
and mother, daily more dearly prized. For it is not through excel¬ 
lence of outward form, but by reason of the lustre of virtue shed forth 
upon the life of man that increase is given to things beautiful and 
good."* 0 

8® The chief source hen used is Xtn. Bern, MO: rf Ptetnl Ariel. Ifm I M There 
mu»t have been others betides Plato (Hepuhlie) who advocated the poiliksl mfmMkim* 
merit of women and the communism of wives and property, and who were ridiculed of 
Aristophanes, Btdaitnmue* composed In J§» or possibly earlier, hence some pn before 
the Republic (380470). 
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Marriage and divorce. I he legal object of marriage was the 
{perpetuation of the family that the gods might receive their customary 
sacrifices and the State might not lack citizens. Over and above this 
aim were recognized the motives of mutual helpfulness and affec¬ 
tion, a happy lift', and during old age protection and support, if 
needed, at the hands of children properly reared.* 1 As the resources 
of the tountry were limited and colonization had become impracticable, 
statesmen and political thinkers considered it necessary to keep the 
population stationary. From primitive times the father had con¬ 
tinued to exercise the discretionary right to expose his children at 
their birth. Girls and weak or deformed boys were moat frequently 
the victims. Kxjxwed children died or were taken up and adopted 
by others, or were enslaved or condemned to a life of shame. This 
usage is so repugnant to Christian civilization that we cannot treat 
it with equanimity. While militating against human kindliness, it 
contributed to the physical vitality of the race. Eugenists added 
regulation for marriage and for the birth and nurture of children.** 
In Athens these advantages were more than offset by the early wife¬ 
hood of girls and the frequent intermarriages of near kin. As the 
Athenians were not essentially a money-making people, they attached 
great im|H»rtame to keeping the paternal estate within the family. In 
this spirit they preferred to give a daughter or sister in marriage to a 
kinsman that the dowry might not fall into alien hands. Property 
was divided equally among sons, und girls received dowries roughly 
pro|x>rtioned to the value of the estate. If there were daughters 
only, they inherited; but in that ease tffefepre*| # inale kinsmen had 
a right to claim them in marriage, To mar-m^y for such unions 
it often hupjiened that divorces were brought 1 at&fot. By such means 
the usages of pnqierty too often rendered marriage and divorce a 
purely business arrangement and thus undermined the stability of 
the family/* 

Average life of Athenian!. Our most intimate knowledge of 
Athenian life and social thought is reached through the medium of 
the orators — through the pleadings of plaintiff and defendant in 

Xftt /'#«■* 1, I*; Arl#t. Jfcow. I, 3. 

mi In jpitrtal. #*# A tl, Mmmki (0#hrd» 1913), 

irtli* Uw «t| irthrriiAfirr wa» mill In fare*, if A mitt had it was not 

parmWrd him in matte a will, Inti the tmtti inherited equally If he had daughter*, he 
might devia* hi# prnpftty tty lemimenl, but in cam the lipltta accepted, they had to 
marry lit# daughter* If he had ms t hiidmt, hi might wilt iu» property at hi# own plea#* 
t»r*. mil he ti anally rtnwr hi# Heir# among felnurntn. Te»tament«ry adopt Inn# were com¬ 
mon All ihr upeerh** *»f Wu* and many of thnm of l.yaia* and of |iemo»th#ne§ have to 
4n with family law liMWiie#; H, Civ no. H7, An adaption; no. I#. 
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the courts of law. It is the nature of such sources to bring to the 
light of day the most sordid and petty side of a people’s character; 
and yet the modem reader of these speeches is forced to the conviction 
that the Athenian litigants and their kinsfolk had normal ideas of 
right and wrong, that they possessed approximately the same failings 
and the same virtues as the people of today, that* there was among 
them no widespread want or misery, that in brief the average life of 
the plain Athenians was wholesome and happy. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE STATE 
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Growth of individualism. The growth of individualism, which 
characterized the various activities of the fourth century, fostered the 
development not only of d emocracy but of monarc hy. In the political 
disintegration resulting from the decline, first of the Athenian then of 
the Lacedaemonian power, tyrannies sprang up in some* of the smaller 
states; and in western Hellas the feebleness of the socialistic democ¬ 
racy of Syracuse, in the face of the Carthaginian peril, made possible 
the creation of a tyrannic empire, which in extent and power was 
thus far unparalleled in Hellas. At the same time in the minds of 
the educated who like Xenophon had by travel seen the advantages 
of monarchy or, like Isocrates and Plato, had brooded over the evils 
of the existing state-system, there developed a sentiment in favor of 
one-man rule. 

Statesman and general. Notwithstanding these favoring con¬ 
ditions tyranny was less frequent in the fourth century than it had 
been in the seventh and sixth. The accunb:dl|^a||Of knowledge, with 
its organization in departments, led to a con^^inding specialization 
of activities. Statesman and general were clearly differentiated. The 
former wag nnw n fra i n ad-ora tor with a special knowledge of finance 
and of international administration, whereas the military leader had 
to acquire a knowledge-o^ and art of war unknown to 

former ages* Hence as a rule it was no longer possiEIeTor a dema¬ 
gogue to command the means of making himself tyrant, and the repub¬ 
lican form of government thereby gained stability. 1 

Prevailing forms of government. Aristocracy, in which a few 
good men ruled unselfishly and wisely for the general advantage of 

1 Tyranny; Arist. Polit. v. 5. 6; 10. 4. 1305 a, 1310 b. On the knowledge required of 
general and statesman; Xen. Mem. iii. 1-7. Xenophon, Hipparchicus, is an elementary 
treatise on the training of cavalry. Plato favors tyranny; Laws , iv. 709 f. 
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the community, was more a dream of the political theorist than a 
historical reality. Certainly in the fourth century little if any vestige 
of it existed, nor could a man of practical sense look upon it as among 
the possibilities of the future. The prevailing forms of government 
were oligarchy and democracy. With them the statesman, and any 
thinker above the mere visionary, had to deal as conditions capable 
of improvement but too deeply seated to be cast aside. Of these two 
types of republic there were many varieties and gradations; so that 
to pronounce an unqualified judgment upon either would betray a 
lack of discrimination.* 

Governmental adjustment. The constitution hinged upon prop¬ 
erty and its distribution. The rich aimed, not only to preserve their 
estates, but also to exploit the government and the masses for their 
own economic profit, whereas the jxxir were not content with protecting 
themselves from the aggressions of others, but strove to convert more or 
less of the proja-rtv of the rich to the use of the Slate and of them¬ 
selves. There existed, too, from early time a middle class, chiefly 
farmers in comfortable circumstances, fairly satisfied with their con¬ 
dition and op|K)sed to both oligarchic and democratic extremes. Po¬ 
litical philosophers, such as Aristotle, and practical statesmen of 
broad intelligence concerned themselves with methods of preserving an 
equilibrium of these social forces, that neither extreme might gain 
the upper hand. Often the balance was upset by losses in war, often 
by economic adversity or prosjierity, and sometimes by an injudicious 
admission of aliens to citizenship. Against all such disturbances a 
statesman had to provide. His chief means was governmental ad¬ 
justment — the distribution of offices and functions in such a way as 
to permit neither party to usurp a power over the other. At Taren- 
tum and at Athens, for example, the offices were gmu|ied in two 
classes, one filled by vote, the other by lot: the first for the better 
administration of the state, the second to guarantee to the poor a share 
in the government. 1 

Oligarchy. In the degree that a constitution departed from this 
balance in either direction, it became unjust and oppressive. Only 
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the extreme oligarchy, however, or the extreme democracy was abso¬ 
lutely reprehensible, and neither of these types was frequent. As in 
oligarchy the government was operated in the interest of a minority, 
this form of constitution was the less equitable of the two. The 
few were always the wealthy, and enjoyed therefore an excellent 
opportunity, while sissuring to themselves a permanent lease of 
power, to (tonetit anti adorn the State and to awaken the gratitude of 
the masses, " It is fitting that magistrates on entering office should 
offer magnificent sacrifices or erect some public building, and then the 
people who participate in the entertainments, and like to see the city 
decohded with votive offerings and buildings, will not desire an alter¬ 
ation in the government, and the notables will have memorials of 
their munificence. 'Phis, however, is anything hut the fashion of our 
modern oligarchs, who are as covetous of gain as they are of honor,” 
Insolent and avaricious, they used office as a means of profit in the 
misappropriation of public funds or in the practice of extortion and 
judicial oppression upon private persons. It was the feeling that the 
public moneys were lieing stolen, rather than their own exclusion from 
office, which drove the masses to revolt against oligarchic govern¬ 
ments. Added to the economic grievance was the intense hatred of the 
Few for the Muttv. expressed in the oligarchic oath sworn in many 
States: " 1 will !«• an enemy of the j ample, and will do against them 
all the harm I can." This fiendish rancor is sufficiently illustrated 
by tin* rule of the Thirty at Athens and by the decarchies in the 
Aegean cities. Now as in the preceding century the rule of the 
Few meant, not only an utter want of justice for the Many, but a 
I Kit icy directed to their enslavement. 4 

Democracy. The other form of government, even more common 
than oligarchy in the fourth century, was democracy, in which the 
indigent ami not tin* men of property had the political jiower in their 
hands, In other words democracy was a government of the Many 
in their own interest. This is the extreme variety of tire type, of 
which there were several relatively commendable forms, In one 
of his classifications Aristotle enumerates five kinds of democracy. 
Of four kinds he approves, as all are under the laws; but the fifth 
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form is that in which not the laws but the multitude rule, in which 
the law has been superseded by mere resolutions of the people. 4 

Among the sound forms of democracy were those of pastoral and 
agricultural peoples. They were robust in body, able to endure the 
fatigues of marching and fighting, and possessed therefore the highest 
degree of military virtue. Scattered over the country and engaged in 
their daily labor, they could not often meet in assembly. Once or 
twice a year they could gather for the election of officials or for other 
public functions of like importance, but were coiujieUed to leave 
the current administration to magistrates and council. Under such 
circumstances officials were usually elected on the ground of fitness, 
and the government was wisely conducted." These economic condi¬ 
tions still prevailed over a large part of the Greek fK-ninsulu, as 
Aetolia, Achaea, and Arcadia. 

An advance toward pure democracy. Individualistic develop* 
ments. Industrial States, however, had advanced Iteyond such con¬ 
ditions in the direction of pure democracy. Mechanics of every de¬ 
scription, plying their various trades within the city, readily found 
leisure to attend the assembly, and the aged men of their families 
could sit year after year in the law courts. Large revenues enabled 
the government to pay for official service and even for attendance at 
the assembly. This condition resulted in part from a natural histori¬ 
cal growth — the gradual diffusion of intelligence which endowed an 
ever increasing number of the population with political capacity. 
It came in part, too, as a correction of political wrongs committed by 
earlier ruling minorities who were too narrow and self-seeking to 
interest themselves in the commons, and partly through the desire 
of sincere, humanitarian, statesmen, as Pericles, for the economic, 
cultural and political elevation of the masses. The evils of democ¬ 
racy, however, were aggravated by the operation of causes which 
fifth-century statesmen could not well foresee. Individualistic de¬ 
velopments, beginning in earlier time, drew a large proportion of the 
citizens of the wealthier classes from polities. Many young men 
of eupatrid rank now cared only for gambling and low romjwny. 
A bourgeoisie, recruited from the (taorest class and nursed into great 
prosperity by an expanding city economy, could not neglect business 
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for the service of the State in office or assembly. The duality of 
thought and action, noticeable in Euripides, became more and more 
pronounced, as life grew more complex and specialized. In the degree 
therefore that a man devoted himself to philosophy or literature he 
unfitted himself for everything else. The thinker stood as far re¬ 
moved from the politician as the orator from the general. The 
pursuit of individualistic aims deprived the State of the service and 
guidance of its more intelligent and cultured citizens, leaving it to 
the mercy of professional politicians, who commanded the votes of 
the poorer and less enlightened minority. For the political evils of 
which fourth-century writers bitterly complain, they and their class 
were chiefly responsible, inasmuch as their own aloofness from public 
affairs left the democracy unbridled. The conditions lamented by 
conservatives, however, were a symptom and a cause of a vast political 
evolution slowly... and silently under way throughout Hellas. The 
broadening humanity, the waning interest in local politics, and the 
aversion of cultured citizens from military life meant the decline of 
the polls and ^ a larger and more liberal State 

system, the preparation of a transition from regio nal t o wo rld politics, 
from racial culture. 7 

Athens, a highly developed democracy. It is only in the case 
of Athens that existing knowledge affords a view of the working of a 
highly developed democracy in sufficient detail to enable us to pro¬ 
nounce a judgment of its character. For the reason already given 
ancient historians and philosophers were generally unfavorable, 
whereas the speakers before the assembly and courts were disposed 
to flatter the masses. Allowance has therefore to be made for the bias 
of both classes of authorities. 

The violence of the Four Hundred and still more of the Thirty 
had disgusted the moderates with oligarchic methods and had as¬ 
sured the popular government a permanent lease of power. The 
democratic restoration in 403 was therefore thoroughgoing. Against 
an effort, on the one hand, to limit the franchise to landowners 
and on the other, to extend the citizenship to all, including even 
slaves, who had aided thaoverthrow of the Thirty, conservative states¬ 
men forced. ffie..g0VfiEnmfiat.toteife,,.dd.Jmioci^c, ruts,.Their re¬ 

newal of the Periclean law of 451, which limited the citizenship to 

7 Revenues as a democratic factor; Arist. Polit. iv. 6. 5, 1293 a. Evolution of democracy; 
H. Civ. no. 141 (Arist. Polit.). Individualistic tendencies; p. 399 ff. Young eupatrids; 
■Xen. Econ. 1. 17 ff. Plato’s condemnation of democracy; Rep. vi. 488; viii. 555 ff. et pass. 
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those whose parents were both Athenians, was dictated partly by 
a narrow selfishness of the majority, partly too by religious interest 
in_the purity of the race. In fact the political restoration is to be 
connected with the revival of religion apparent in the last drama of 
Euripides. The condemnation and death of Socrates, ,199, on the 
charge of repudiating the gods of the State, of introducing new 
divinities, and of corrupting the youth, the sacrifice on the altar of 
this revival, of the staunchest defender of religion and of virtue 
among the enlightened, was a strange piece of historical irony and j>er- 
haps the severest blow inflicted by ancient democracy upon itself; 
for nothing so alienated the intellectual class. 8 

The democratic government proclaimed to those who had sided 
with the Thirty an amnesty, which was generally kept. Democrats 
who had been robbed of their estates lived as peaceful neighbors of 
aristocrats who had shared the spoils. Some hard feeling, stirred 
especially by renegades from the party of the Thirty, hindered oli¬ 
garchs from office and prejudiced juries against them; but all hatred 
gradually died out with the generation that had lived through the 
crisis.® 

Pay for attendance at Assembly. It was the growing disinclin¬ 
ation to politics as well as the principle that all State services should 
be paid so that the poor might share in them, which led Agyrrhius 
early in the fourth century to institute a fee for attendance at the 
assembly. From one obol it was soon raised to three. On this basis 
it was easy to reason that the common citizen had as good a right as 
any to the public festivals. He ought therefore to be given free ad¬ 
mission to the theatre and to be served with food at the public ex¬ 
pense while attending the panathenaca or other festivals, and even 
to be paid in money for the time he takes for these pleasures from 
his daily toil. Inevitably the appropriation, at first moderate, grad¬ 
ually increased till it swallowed up the entire surplus income of the 
State. The effect was to weaken Athens in her relations with for¬ 
eigners and to render the recipients less capable of caring for them¬ 
selves . 10 


8 Democratic restoration; Lysias xxxiv with its Introduction! Isaeus v! 4?* viil it. 
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at; Aristotle’s idea of caring for the poor. The effort to allevi- 
condition of the poor is not itself to he condemned, but rather 
improvident method of distributing the aid: “ Where there are 

di ^ I1Ues > the demagogues should not be allowed after their maimer to 
the surplus; the poor are always receiving and always want- 
c ^ more and more, for such help is like water poured into a leaky 
Yet the true friend of the people should see that they be not 
Poor, for extreme poverty lowers the character of the democracy, 
^asures should be taken which shall give them lasting prosperity; 
^ ^ Q-s this end is equally the interest of all classes, the proceeds of 
public revenues should be accumulated and distributed among 
if possible, in such amounts as may enable them to purchase 
If *^tl e ^ arm > or at all events make a beginning in trade or husbandry. 

this benevolence cannot be extended to all, money should be dis¬ 
tributed. in turn according to tribes or other groups, and meantime 
^ 3 rich should pay the fee for attendance of the poor at the necessary 
^Ssemblies, and should in return be excused from useless public serv¬ 
ices . 55 11 


It is noteworthy that in the passage here quoted Aristotle holds that 
the poor owed their condition to no fundamental defect of their own, 
and that if given a new start in life, they would as a rule prove them¬ 
selves worthy of the aid. In fact he nowhere blames the people for 
the faults of the democracy. “ Even if they have no share in office, 
the poor, provided only they are not outraged or deprived of their 
property, will be quiet enough . 5 ’ 12 “ Whereas wealth and power,” 

says Isocrates, “ are attended and followed by a lack of sense and by 
license, want and a humble position bring with them prudence and 
moderation; so that it is hard to decide which of these two lots one 
would prefer to leave as a legacy to one’s children.” 13 For the short¬ 
comings of democracy the demagogues were chiefly responsible . 14 The 
commons lacked the special knowledge now more necessary than 
ever for judging of foreign policies. In such matters they had to 
trust their leaders, who often misinformed them. In domestic affairs, 
too, unprincipled demagogues* often attempted to work upon their 


9 ). The theoric (festival) fund under Eubulus; Theopomp. Phil., PEG. I. 293, 95, 
©A to: Atlxen. iv. 61; Justin vi. 9 (doubtless exaggerated). 

% X Arist. JPolit, vi. 5. 7-9, 1320 (H. Civ. p. 467 f.). 
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political prejudices and their covetousness to the detriment especially 
of wealthy individuals. 

Confiscated property. It was charged that pettifoggers sometimes 
appealed to the juries to condemn the accused on the ground that if 
his property should not be confiscated* there would he no means of 
paying them for their service. The first intimation of this practice 
appears in the Knights of Aristophanes , 15 early in the Peloponnesian 
war. In the period now before us a speaker addresses the jury as fol¬ 
lows: “ It must be borne in mind that you have often heard these 
men say, whenever they wished you to condemn someone unjustly, that 
unless you vote the condemnation of those whom they order, your 
pay will be lacking.” 10 Another asserts that the council, when 
in need of money for the current administration, was inclined to con¬ 
demn the men impeached before it, and to confiscate their property . 1 f 
Such cases must have occurred. One or two instances, however, in 
a half century would suffice to account for the charges that appear in 
literature. The speakers above mentioned assume that pleas of the 
kind are repugnant to the moral sense of the jurors whom they are 
addressing, hence they could not often have been used effectively; and 
in fact we do not know by name any person who thus suffered. To 
the honor of the democracy Aristotle has testified; u Even the juris¬ 
diction has passed from the council to the people; and in this mat¬ 
ter they seem to act rightly; for the Few are more corruptible than the 
Many whether by money or by influence.” 18 It was a grievous wrong 
if one or two innocent men were put to death by the avarice of coun¬ 
cil or jury, but it is not a sufficient reason for condemning the Athenian 
democracy; for in no age or country has the administration of justice 
been perfect. 

Class consciousness. In the old days of the democracy many a 
man of wealth lived moderately, nearly on a level with the poor, and 
was notably generous and hospitable. To the end of the present 
period a large class of the wealthy retained the same character. 
During the fourth century, however, the growth of culture and of lux¬ 
ury developed a class consciousness. Priding themselves on their 
refinement, educated men of means despised thtise who in youth had 
been compelled to labor instead of attending school. In this spirit 

15 1358 if. 

16 Lysias, Against Spierates, 1. 
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Demosthenes the orator contrasts his own early life with that of his 
opponent Aeschines. After rehearsing his own education and his en¬ 
trance upon a public career, he turns upon his adversary with 
these words: “But you, august man, who now spit upon others, 
consider what fortune you enjoyed, through which in boyhood you 
were reared in dire poverty, assisting your father in the school-room, 
grinding ink, sponging off seats, and sweeping the room, occupying 
the post of a slave, not of a free lad. . . . Compare these two lives, 
Aeschines, yours and mine, with each other, calmly but not in bitter¬ 
ness, and ask these jurors which of the two fortunes each one of them 
would prefer. You taught reading; I attended school. You per¬ 
formed initiations; I was initiated. You danced; I was choregus. 
You were a public scribe, I a public orator. You were a third-rate 
actor; I witnessed the play. You failed in your part, and I hissed 
you.” 19 

The antipathy was increased not only by the widening differentia¬ 
tion of society into rich and poor, educated and ignorant, but also 
by the gathering of the people into the city. “ Whoever is poor and 
wants to live in the City brings all the more discouragement upon 
himself, for when he beholds a man who is able to live in luxury and 
ease, he is then in a position to see in his own case how wretched 
and toilsome is the life he leads.” 20 The sight, too, of many increas¬ 
ing their wealth by dishonest means created in the poor the exagger¬ 
ated notion that fortunes accumulated by individuals were all due to 
cheating: 

Chremyltjs. I’ve been a virtuous and religious man, 

Yet always poor and luckless. 

Cario. So you have. 

Chrem. While temple-breakers, orators, informers, 

And knaves grow rich and prosper. 

Car. So they do . 21 

The reason is that Plutus is blind, and has made a wrong distribu¬ 
tion of wealth. By passing a night in the temple of Asclepius he 
receives his sight, and proceeds forthwith to a bestowal of this 
world’s goods upon the deserving . 22 

19 H. Civ . no. 152 (Demosth. On the Crown), A significant fact is that the jury, though 
composed of plain people, approved of these sentiments in Demosthenes; they preferred 
the leadership of men who possessed this kind of superiority. 

20 Menander, frag. 405 ff. , , 

21 Aristoph. Plutus, 28-31, acted at Athens in 388. 

22 H. Civ, no. 78 (Aristoph. Pint.). 
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Socialistic tendencies. Never before in the history of the world 
were the masses so conscious of these economic-social contrasts or of 
their own power. Under these circumstances it was hut natural that 
they, the controlling majority, should bring to the front a program 
more or less socialistic. Upon one thing at least they were deter- 
mined: that the wealthy man in office should no longer exploit them 
for his own profit, that out of office the rich should not make an 
insolent display of their wealth. In illustration we may cite the law 
of Lycurgus, which ordered that women should not ride in carriages 
to Eleusis at the time of the festival, “ lest the poor appear more 
despicable than the rich.” 23 Another plank in their platform re¬ 
quired the wealthy, willing or unwilling, to contribute liberally from 
their abundance in the performance of both naval and festive liturgies 
and in the payment of direct taxes in time of war according to their 
means. The amount of pressure thus brought upon the rich varied in 
different States and in the same State at different times. In Athens 
the abundance of the ordinary revenues, added to the relative mild¬ 
ness of political feeling, generally assured to the wealthy an immunity 
from exactions. There as elsewhere, however, it was felt by many 
that inequality of property was the root of all evil, for which the only 
remedy was communism . 24 The relation of the State to private prop¬ 
erty can be clearly understood by taking into account the nature of 
the polis as contrasted with that of the modern nation. Because of 
its general insecurity and lack of resources the city-state necessarily 
exercised far more rigorously and arbitrarily its ultimate right of 
ownership over everything belonging to the citizens!. This basic 
proprietorship it applied in the levy of extraordinary taxes, in tem¬ 
porary monopolies of some or all saleable commodities, in forced loans 
and contributions, and in various other ways, If the distribution of 
these burdens was but approximately equitable, the citizens could not 
complain, as property, life, family, and everything held dear rested 
wholly upon the security of the State . 28 

The Athenian democracy in the fourth century. The prob¬ 
lem as to the soundness or decadence of the Athenian democracy lit 
the fourth century has long been under controversy. One of the 


28 Pseud. Plut. Ten Orators # 482 c; Adlan, For, hut. xiii, 24 (the penalty was *.<300 
drachmas). 

24 P. 87, 90. 

25 Illustrations of these extraordinary methods of raising money art given by 
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most pertinent questions involved is whether a citizen of Athens in 
this period, a man of honesty and good intentions, gifted with a fair 
degree of patriotism, public spirit, and neighborliness, could enjoy 
an acquired or inherited estate in peace and happiness. Was the 
State sufficiently free from social spite and intolerance and from 
governmental oppression and exaction to guarantee even to the wealthy 
individual *' liberty and the pursuit of happiness? ” The answer, 
derived from sin examination of the facts, can only be an emphatic af¬ 
firmative. 1 ”' It would ise a mistake to identify Athens with the ex¬ 
treme democracy descrilied by Aristotle. The normal character of 
her imputation and the equilibrium of her social classes have been set 
forth in the preceding chapter. The numerous middle class together 
with the wealthy ordinarily controlled politics. The absence of pay 
for attendance at the assembly of the deme threw this institution into 
the hands of the well-to-do, who thus managed the business of their 
rural communities and held its offices. With some modifications the 
principle held for the State. The emoluments derived from attendance 
at the assembly ami from tnemliership of the council, were less than 
the dailv wages of an unskilled workman, whereas the salaries of of¬ 
ficials fell short of the mechanic’s pay. Hence it was that the as¬ 
sembly and the council were filled as a rule by men in good circum¬ 
stances, The orators who addressed the assembly and guided its 
opinions, though generally private citizens, were as a rule men of 
property. In fact the orators and officials came largely from families 
which through generations of public service had shown patriotism 
combined witli a fitness for administrative work. aT 

Ancient democracy from the evolutionary standpoint. In¬ 
stead of condemning ancient democracy because in some or in all 
res|H'cts it fell short of present governmental systems, it is fairer to 
estimate its value from the evolutionary standpoint; and in this view 
we cannot hut admire the vast advance made by the Greek States in 
the liberty, intelligence, and manliness of their citizens over the 
dead level of Orientulism. There is in the world of today no intelli¬ 
gent human lieing who would not prefer to have been a common citi- 


l« F»f mmt.lt, Xenophon, Rranamht, prraent* two AlhenUn types: Crltobulu*. the pot- 
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zen of Athens rather than of Persia or Egypt. From the seventh to 
the fourth century the steady advance of democracy brought its lienctits 
to an ever-widening circle of citizens. Progress was then blocked in 
part by a religious conservatism, which in 403 forced the wheels of 
the restored democracy back into fifth-century grooves, in part by crude 
socialistic experimentation; but it is absurd to say that from this con¬ 
dition there could be no recovery, that of all people the Greeks alone 
were incapable of learning by experience. By no means the least 
evil in the situation was the indifferent or hostile attitude of some 
intellectuals or the reactionary doctrines of others, who like Isocrates 
sought a cure for all internal ills in a return to the polity of Cleis- 
thenes or of Solon. If centuries were required for the building up of 
modern parliamentary states, Athens needed at least a few more 
generations in which to accommodate justice and equality to the rule of 
the Many, 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


ART AND INTELLIGENCE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 

I. Art 


Value of art for an appreciation of Greek history. For an ap¬ 
preciation of Greek history the great value of art lies in the fact that 
it is a genuine expression of Hellenic character, not merely of the 
great static essentials, hut also of the more delicate variations from 
age to age,' Static of the forces at work in reshaping the art of the 
fourth century were jiolitical, Lacking imperial revenues, the Athen¬ 
ian State was jxx»rcr than in the age of Pericles, and could spend 
pro|xtrtionaHy less on decorative works. The social democracy, too, 
in Athens as elsewhere, required a considerable share of the public 
income for the direct benefit of the masses. 

Individualism in art. These facts help account for the con¬ 
struction of great stone theatres and stadia in various Hellenic cities 
to thr detriment of temple building. Many of the wealthy class pre¬ 
ferred to s|K*nd their income on the erection and maintenance of more 
commodious and attractive dwellings, on funerary monuments or 
sculptured portraits of themselves and their kin. The growing in¬ 
dividualism of art mav lx* traced partly to these private enterprises 
but far more to the general trend of education. With the enlargement 
of knowledge the individual became freer from State, society, and 
tradition, and more conscious of his separate existence. This mental 
growth, in and out of philosophy, was accompanied by introspection, 
an inquiry into thr nature of the individual, a study of the person¬ 
ality and of its character and modes of expression. Pheidias, it has 
hern said, gave the statue a soul, or more concretely, endowed the 
marble with thought and feeling. This Inner being, however, was not 
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a personal but a communal aspiration. History had to await a Praxi¬ 
teles and a Scopas for an expression of the transitory thought and 
feeling of the individual. 

Praxiteles. By mechanical criteria it is usually possible to dis¬ 
tinguish Praxitelean art from that of earlier times. A standing figure 
of the preceding century was essentially erect, any curve being a mere 
deviation from the vertical. A Praxitelean statue, however, usually 
leans against a tree trunk or other support, which is thus made a part 
of the sculpture. By such means, too, the curve becomes an essential 
rather than an accidental feature. The need of a prop is due to the 
use of marble in place of bronze. Equally tangible is the difference 
in the treatment of drapery. Whereas in the preceding century the 
dress fell in sharply outlined parallel folds, in the Praxitelean drap¬ 
ery the greater folds vary in direction and in prominence, and pass 
into one another through smaller curves. The treatment of the hair 
undergoes a corresponding change. In the Pheidian period the short 
hair of men lay flat on the head, running in parallel lines and ter¬ 
minating in crisp curls; that of Praxiteles is wrought throughout in 

fluffy locks _The..surf acejofjthe bodj\ too, is rendered with a nat- 

nr al ^ sculpture. All these external 

features are due to a more careful study of texture, whether of doth, 
hair, or human flesh, and to an advancing technique. 

Hermes of Praxiteles. The soul of a Praxitelean statue, however, 
we can recognize but can explain in no mechanical way, The laxly 
has a restful attitude; the person seems happy, musing, content with 
himself and the world. The only extant original statue is a mutilated 
Hermes found in an excavation at Olympia. On his left arm he 
holds the infant Dionysus, with his right hand he raises high a bunch 
of grapes or other object to amuse the child. Hermes is not looking 
at Dionysus, however, but at some object beyond, momentarily lost 
in pleasant thought. A youth in splendid athletic training and ac¬ 
customed to activity, he is for the time being in repose. All the tech¬ 
nical qualities, above described, this statue represents to perfection. 
It is a noteworthy fact, too, that in viewing this piece of art we forget 
that we are looking upon a god, for we can regard him as only a per¬ 
fect human youth. The striving of Hellenic genius for individuality, 
thus displayed, in no way tended toward the elevation of man to divin¬ 
ity, but achieved instead the reduction of God to the human plane, 
Far from steeling the will to endurance or to heroic effort, it encour- 
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aged pleasant relations with the deity and a quiet contentment with 
life. This was in brief the prevailing spirit of Athens in the middle 
of the fourth century, within the lifetime of Praxiteles. 

Aphrodite of Cnidus. His most famous woman statue is the 
Aphrtxlite of ('nidus, of which we have hut a Roman copy. The at¬ 
titude of musing is 1‘raxitelean; hut all the finer qualities of the orig¬ 
inal were lost in copying. It is extremely unfortunate that we are 
obliged to depend almost wholly upon poor Roman copies for our 
acquaintance with the works of the greatest sculptors. Because of 
the inferior medium of contact we are in no position to appreciate 
the extraordinary enthusiasm aroused by the original of this Aphro¬ 
dite. 

ScopM. An artist of equal genius was Scopas. Though he flour¬ 
ished during the first half of the fourth century, and was therefore 
older than Praxiteles, it is customary to treat of him later because 
he seems to us to represent a wider departure from the Pheidian type 
and a nearer approach to Hellenistic art. Like Praxiteles he wrought 
in marble. The only originals that we can in all probability assign 
to him are two badly mutilated heads from a temple in Tegea which 

he is known to have constructed. In contrast.a’,ifh the quiet..musing 

of the Pmxitelran statue, thaMd Scopas hrtdl -fecHngr passion, ex¬ 
pressed p r im arily by the face and in a less degree by t he attitude of 
the body, The eye is sunken deeply beneath, the. brow and Jhe sur¬ 
rounding flesh, From this shadow It gazes fixedly on a definite 
object. The nostrils are dilated and the mouth, partly open, seems 
to indicate (muting. The laxly is tense. The whole person is 
wrought up to a high pitch of anger, fear, or other passion. These 
qualities are all discoverable in his Meleager, through the extant 
Roman copies, 't hough a Parian, Scopas lived for a time at Athens, 
and we can discover his spirit in the contemporary youths of Athenian 
grave reliefs, not only in the shadowy eyes but also in the intensity of 
the general expression. 

Lysippus. A further tulvanee was roada ia the lattsthsif of. the 
same century by Lysippus of Sicyon, who is said to have wrought 
fiftern hundred statues, all in bronze. He is best represented by an 
excellent ropy of his A|x>xyomcnus. It is an athlete engaged in 
•craping theoiland sand from his body after a contest in wrestling, 
and from this circumstance the statue has derived its name. Although 
the copy is in marble, it well expresses all the admirable qualities of 
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the original bjronze. We notice in the first place its wide departure 
from the Polycleitan canon in the proportions of the body; 3 the work 
of Lysippus has a smaller head, and is taller and slimmer* Another 
noteworthy fact is that whereas the Doryphorus of Polycleitus is to be 
seen from the front only, and hence is comparatively flat with the 
sides nearly at right angles, the work of Lysippus is to he seen from 
every direction and is therefore round. In brief the artist has madp 
an advance from the surface effect of the earlier masters to the effect 
of roundness and depth. We discover in the earlier work 44 an im¬ 
pression of monumental repose and of collective massive strength; in 
the latter, that of restless abundant vitality, intense energy and high 
development of every power.” 3 From what has been said it is dear 
that the study of Lysippus should proceed from a consideration of 
Polycleitus. He hasjpcnuta. oLoontact also with Praxiteles and Sca- 
pas; for his happy spirit recalls the former,Jus intern^ 

In the creation of a buoyant joyiig is distinctly original. 

Portrait sculpture. In no department of art does the growing 
individualism display itself so clearly as in portrait sculpture. Be¬ 
fore the age of Pericles images even of the most famous men were 
wholly lacking in realism; not Miltiades or Themistoeles was so de¬ 
tached from his community as to call for an individual memorial of 
his achievements. The idea appeared but faintly in the 44 Pericles M 
by the artist Cresilas; yet this herm represents the typical general 
and statesman far more than the particular person. During the gen¬ 
eration that followed Pericles, however, the interest in eminent men so 
increased as to bring forth scultpured portraits of notable individual¬ 
ity. The head of Socrates shows his great intellectual power; the 
face of Euripides reveals deep spirituality. Throughout the fourth 
century the tendency continued to grow. Sculptors who worked with 
success on a contemporary Plato or Aristotle essayed as well to re¬ 
produce the features of a man of the near past or of remote persons 
such as Homer and Sappho. In the latter case the portraits were 
necessarily ideal. The statue of Sophocles in the Lateran Museum 
may be taken as an example of the idealization of a recent character. 
Shortly after his death a statue, doubtless realistic* was erected by his 


2 P. 348. 

* Amelung and Holzlnger, Museums and Ruins of Rome, t 12, Recently It hat been 
asserted that our nearest approach to Lyalppu* la through the statue of a certain Alias 
found at Delphi and said to be a copy of a work by thi* great matter This view 
ever, is seriously questioned; Woliers, Sittb. Munch Aka* lOU. Abhdl 4* et ftelbl*. 
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son, and in this way the features of the great dramatist were per¬ 
petuated. The figure now under consideration, however, aimed to 
express the brilliance, the power, and the serene poise, rather than any 
physical peculiarities, of the tragedian. 

With the establishment of monarchy dawned a new era in portrai¬ 
ture, when--Lysippus embodied in bronze the fiery spirit and the 
' superhuman ambition of Alexander. Henceforth the rulers of man¬ 
kind were to have their features immortalized not only in sculpture 
but on the face of coins, where hitherto the gods alone had enjoyed 
a place. From what has been said it is evident that images of persons 
deserve treatment in a chapter on art. At the same time a portrait, 
as a source for the study of character, connects itself most nearly 
with the activity of the person whom it represents. 

Appearance of the Corinthian capital. Meanwhile architecture 
underwent great changes. The ornate Corinthian capital made its ap¬ 
pearance. In a temple at Tegea Scopas combined the three orders; 
making the peristyle Doric, the columns of the pronaos Corinthian, and 
those of the interior Ionic, he infused into the whole his own spirit of 
unrest. Another new feature of temple building was the high founda¬ 
tion, approached by many steps and designed to give the structure a 
commanding altitude. The element of magnificence, too, was pro¬ 
moted by a double peristyle as well as by greatly increased size. 
These were expensive innovations in keeping with the wealth of 
the Anatolian cities which constructed them. Noteworthy was the 
Didymaeum, a temple to Apollo at Miletus. It was a hundred years 
in building, and not even then completed. 

Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. With the rise of monarchy re¬ 
appeared gigantic tombs, unknown to Hellas since the Minoan age. 
Most remarkable was the Mausoleum, tomb of Mausolus, satrap and 
king of Caria. It was situated at Halicarnassus, his capital, and was 
built and adorned by Greek architects and artists, about 350. The 
structure was nearly square, 440 feet in perimeter and was 140 
feet in height. On a foundation forty-two feet high rested a build¬ 
ing of the same altitude surrounded by an Ionic peristyle. Above 
was a pyramidal roof on the apex of which stood the colossal figures 
of the king and his queen Artemisia beside a chariot and four. 
Among the sculptures which decorated the tomb is a mutilated frieze 
representing a battle between Greeks and Amazons. In contrast 
with the quiet dignity of earlier decorations this frieze is amazingly 
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bold and spirited in its llviitu dra|«ws, tense attitudes, and furious 
movements. The desire for effect is no longer subject to the law of 
moderation, and Hellenism has begun to suffer from contact with 
foreign life. 

II. Literature 


New developments from the city-state. The central idea in 
Hellenism, the pivot on which everything Hellenic turns, was the 
city-state with all its traditional associations, religious, social and 
civic. As the idea declined, there emerged from it two others, the 
individual and the human race, which were now in conflict, now in 
sympathy. During the period Is*fore us the city-state continued, 
though weakening, whereas individualism and humanism were grow¬ 
ing. These new developments affected every human activity, in¬ 
cluding war, politics, art, literature, and philosophy. 

From poetry to prose, fn literature the most obvious change was 
from (Hjctry to prose. Poetry had devoted itself extensively to the 
.State; the choral songs wen* chiefly fur public occasions, and the 
drama ap|>ralcd to the entire community. The decline of these forms 
of literature meant a changing relation l*etween the individual and 
the State, a shifting of interest to private and sociul affairs, and from 
the emotional life }>rrjH*ti»ated by tradition to the life of the reason, 
which is sufficient unto itself and an enemy of all control. 

Comedy, Of the lyric and tragic [toctry camjxjsed in this period 
almost nothing has survived.* Comedy, poetic in form though prose 
in spirit, forsook jwlilics for social life. This change of subject 
marks the transformation from OTd to Middle comedy, 390-320, rep¬ 
resented by two extant plnvs of Aristophanes, the Hfclesiazusae and 
the Plulus, whose contents have Ixm noticed elsewhere." Along with 
Ihc political spirit comedy lost its fierce assaults u|«m prominent per¬ 
sons, its caricatures, gross indecencies, and the high flights of lyric 
genius. Growing tamer and more realistic, it attempted in quiet 
humor or good-natured satire to set forth the manners and morals of 
>hr age, to picture scenes and characters from actual life. 
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Prose — its three great departments. In this century, as stated 
, above, we have to do mainly with prose, which comprised three great 
departments, history, oratory^ and phjlnsnphv A noticeable feature 
is the narrow specialization of the authors, involving a strict separa¬ 
tion of the fields. To us it is surprising, for example, how little the 
orator or the philosopher knew of his country’s past. Before Aristotle 
authors were not learned men but creative artists. The most liberal 
field was that of the historian, whose search for the truth made him 
akin to the scientist, while his rhetoric, soon to gain the mastery over 
the historical field, brought him into touch with the orator, and at 
the same time his study of motive and his analysis of government gave 
him points of contact with the ethical and political philosopher. The 
historian of broad vision, as heir to Herodotus, composed the annals of 
Hellas, or of a great part of Hellas, for a definite period. By thus 
combining in treatment a multitude of city-states he contributed to the 
mental preparation for a unified Hellenic nation. At the same time 
the growing interest in prominent individuals produced biography. 
Thus it was that Isocrates, writing to King Nicocles of Cyprus, pre¬ 
sented a eulogistic account of the achievements and character of 
Evagoras, father and predecessor of the person addressed. This is 
the first Hellenic biography known to us." 

Xenophon. Undoubtedly this particular work, as well as the gen¬ 
eral development of individuality greatly influenced the intellectual 
attitude of Xenophon, the fourth-century historian with whom we have 
most to do. Xenophon (about 434-354) was bom in a well-to-do 
family of pronounced conservative inclinations. From his social 
environment he imbibed the sentiments that distinguished his rank, 
including a punctilious regard for the externals of religion, ethical 
reflection, refinement of feeling and speech, an interest in military 
training and in out-of-door sports, courage, a dislike of the multitude 
and fidelity to his class — i n a word, Hellenic ch ivalry. His at¬ 
tachment to Socrates brought to fruitage the best that was in him, and 

“ fact llluminated his entil * life. His Memoirs ( Memorabilia ) of 
Socrates faithfully photographs the exterior of the great master and 
of his teachings, 7 though it fails to penetrate to the depths. In fact 
Xenophon is in everything superficial. This work and the Agesiluus 
illustrate his interest m individuals, though we find the same love of 
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biography in all his historical writings. The Anabasis, already men¬ 
tioned, 8 is chiefly valuable for the insight it affords us into the com¬ 
position and psychology of a mercenary army, drawn from many 
parts of Hellas and passing through various phases of success, ad¬ 
versity, peril, and deliverance. The Hellenica, his chief historical 
work, is a continuation of Thucydides, from 411 to 362. 9 The au¬ 
thor, banished for treason from his native land, wrote under Lacedae¬ 
monian patronage. To his inborn shallowness accordingly he has 
added a partisanship for Sparta and an undue admiration for Age- 
silaus. Among the other works used extensively as sources in this 
volume are the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, the Economist, 
and the Ways and Means. The Cyropedia — education of Cyrus — 
is a historical romance, in which the author sets forth a model educa¬ 
tion of the child and youth, whence emerges the ideal man and 
sovereign. The preservation of this author’s works is due to the 
interest of after ages in Socrates and to a wrong standard of judgment 
as to style and general worth. In mentioning his shortcomings, how¬ 
ever, we should not lose sight of his positive merits. His interest in 
personal traits, which is totally wanting in Thucydides, but which 
marks Xenophon as a true child of his age, especially appeals to 
the modern student of Hellenic life and culture. He had travelled 
much, had acquired a wide knowledge of the world; and in his 
breadth of mind, his liberal education, and his ethical and religious 
principles he represents the best features of the educated class of his 
generation. 

The Atthides; Aristotle, Constitution of the Athenians. 

Xenophon’ s literary style, subjecting itself to philosophic discipline, 
betrays almost no influence of the rhetoric which flourished in his 
day. Akin were the chronicles, whose interes t la y in the collection and 
the systematizing of facts. S uch chron icle s of Athens were terme d 
Atthicfe T Tplural of Atthis). They began with the earliest mythical 
kings; and for the regal period they seem to have grouped events and 
institutions according to reigns. For the historical period they ar¬ 
ranged the material annalistically under the appropriate archons. Far 
from limiting himself to political and military happenings, the 
athidographer included all kinds of institutional, personal, and cul- 

8 P. 361. 

9 Bks. i, ii of the Hellenica were probably written before his banishment; but the rest of 
the history and all or nearly all his other works were composed in exile. Toward the end 
of his life the decree of banishment was repealed. 
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xural matter. The earliest of the class was Xenophon’s contempo¬ 
rary, Cleidemus, whose Atthis evidently was published after 378, but 
of whose work we have little information. 10 Excepting a few brief 
fragments all these Atthides have been lost. To us the chronicler 
of greatest interest was Androtion, a prominent statesman of Athens, 
whose Atthis appeared in 330. It was the chief source for Aristotle, 
Constitution of the Athenians, published a few years afterward. The 
latter work is one of a collection of a hundred and fifty-eight consti¬ 
tutional histories of States, mostly Hellenic, composed by Aristotle 
with the collaboration of his pupils. Each history consisted of (1) 
the narrative of constitutional growth to the philosopher’s own time, 
(2) a contemporary survey of the constitution. The treatise on the 
Athenian constitution, the greater part of which was recovered in 
Egypt in 1890, is the only one we have of the vast collection. 

Growth and influence of rhetoric. Orations of Lysias and 
Isaeus. In order to take into account not simply the content but 
also the artistic form of literature, we must now give attention to the 
growth and influence of rhetoric. Since the origin of this branch of 
learning 11 oratory inevitably came more and more to be composed by 
set rule and principle. The extant orations o f Lysi as, however, be¬ 
longing mainly to the first two decades of the fourth century, show a 
fre shness., vigor, and independence unfettered bv rhetorical bond s. 
Having taken his lessons of the rhetorician, the author preserves his 
own mastery of style. His oration is artistic —hirt he has conc ealed 
h is art. In appearance his language is that of every-day life, in fact 
it is highly idealized. This orator is a model of simple narrative, of 
dramatic skill in adapting speech to the character of the speaker for 
whom he professionally writes, of ethos , the gentle current of feeling 
that wins the sympathy of the hearers. These qualities render his 
speeches most valuable, not only as pictures of common life, but as 
psychological views both of the individual litigants and of the multi¬ 
tudinous jury. 12 A sim ilar writer of speeches for ot hers was Isaeus, 
perhaps also a metic, wh og g,extant pjoductions -range nearly through 

10 Hellanicus, a contemporary of Thucydides, though author of an Atthis, was not essen¬ 
tially a chronicler, but a historian of far wider range; H. Civ. p. 24 f. Fragments of Clei¬ 
demus; FSG. I. 359-65. 

11 P. 255, n. 19, 347. 

12 Lysias was a metic, the son' of Cephalus, who had come to Athens from Syracuse on 
the invitation of Pericles. When the Thirty seized their property, Lysias undertook as a 
livelihood the profession of writing speeches for .others. He seems to have died in or 
shortly after 380. Of the 233 orations ascribed to him by the ancients we have but thirty- 
four. Most of them are judicial; see the excerpts in H. Civ. nos. 130 f„ 147. On his life 
and style, see Dionysius, in B. Civ. no. 16? 
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th e first halij c£ib€-^i^urvL./390-353). They have to do with familj 
law, with cases of adoption and inheritance. In tone less winsome 
ttian Lysias, HeLisl no i^a^^ and militant. On the whole he 

clings to the simple Lysian style, while revealing the mere beginnings 
of the mature, powerful oratory of the Demosthenic age. 13 The 
twelve speeches which we possess have the same value for Atheniar 
life as those of Lysias. 

Isocrates and his work. It was in Isocrates of Athens that rhet¬ 
oric came to full maturity. His life (436-338) was coritemporarj 
with the whole development of prose literature, and with the culmina¬ 
tion and incipient decay of the city-state. It was his achievement to 
mould the-oration -into a formal work of art, comparable to a Pindaric 
ode or to a piece of sculpture. With a delicate taste for literary form 
he gave the most minute and prolonged attention to the elaboration of 
a nicely adjusted periodology, and to the exquisite choice and arrange¬ 
ment of words with a view to euphony and rhythm. These qualities 
are untranslatable. 14 The style is too formal, the periods are toe 
monotonous, for the conveyance of anything more than quiet thought, 
and feeling. Although a few of his orations are judicial, the greater 
number are in fact essays, for reading rather than for delivery. Ir 
these works he set forth the theory and the content of the culture 
which he upheld both in his writings and in the school of states¬ 
manship which he conducted. The young man who went forth from 
his school was to possess a largeness of view which considered the 
interest, not of his native city alone, but of the entire Hellenic na¬ 
tion, a moral elevation above all self-seeking and ignoble passion, 
an efficiency of method acquired by long and careful preparation, 
and an ambition to achieve great and permanent results. 15 As a prod¬ 
uct of this culture may be mentioned the Panegyricus, his master¬ 
piece, -on which he is said to have labored ten years. Its advocacy of 
Hellenic union was noticed above. 16 While expressing sentiments 
that might be interpreted as cosmopolitan, 17 his leading political prin- 

13 Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isaeus. 

14 Jebb, Attic Orators, II. 76-9, has done excellently in a few short excerpts. The trans¬ 
lation by Freese (cf. H. Civ. no. 127) is heavy. 

15 Cf. Jebb, Attic Orators, II. 43 ff, 

16 P. 441. Ten years in preparation; Quintilian, Inst. x. 4. The name Panegyricus indi¬ 
cates that it was to be delivered at a general assembly — panegyris, “ all-gathering of 
the Greeks, Perhaps it was read for him at Olympia in 380. 

17 Pan. 50: “ So far has our city left the rest of mankind behind her in thought aijd 
expression that her citizens have become the teachers of others, and have made the name 
Hellenes a mark no longer of birth but of intellect, and have caused those to be called 
Hellenes who share in our culture rather- than in our descent.” The meaning seems to 
be simply that culture has become a more notable characteristic of Hellas than blood. 
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ciple of Hellas against Persia shows him at heart a genuine Greek, 
an exponent of Nationalism rather than of humanism. In home 
politics he was a conservative who preferred the constitution of So- 
lonian and Cleisthenean times, when the council of the Areopagus kept 
parental ward over citizens and magistrates, when offices were unpaid 
and filled by election. These views he set forth in his Areopagitkux. 
It need hardly be said that reform by such reaction is never wise nor 
practicable. Whereas the writings of this eminent publicist, dis¬ 
tributed through so long a career and touching Hellenic life on 
many sides, are valuable to us for the facts they convey and for their 
interpretation of Greek conditions and character, there can hardly l« 
a doubt that he moulded public opinion and directed the general 
current of intelligence chiefly through his school. In a three or four 
year course he trained his pupils in oratory and supplied them with 
the information essential to public careers. They came from all 
parts of Hellas, from regions as distant as the Black Sea, Cyprus, and 
Sicily — highly endowed youths from prominent families. Having 
completed this education, a goodly number became philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and historians, generals, statesmen, and even kings. 
Through these men the culture of Isocrates influenced all the higher 
walks of life throughout the length and breadth of Hellas. 

Ephorus. By two of these pupils, Ephorus of Cumae (Aeolis) 
and Theopompus of Chios, both born about 380, the stream of 
rhetoric was conducted upon the historical field. The principal 
work of Ephorus was a universal history in thirty lxx>ks from the 
Return of the Heracleidae (Dorian invasion) to the siege of I’erin- 
thus (340), when the narrative was cut short, probably by death. 
Although it has been lost with the exception of a few fragments,'* the 
work is of great interest to us as the chief source on that (tcriod for 
Diodorus and for the historical parts of Strabo the geographer. The 
author laid claim to critical discrimination and aimed to gain a 
personal knowledge of the geography and topography of the events nar¬ 
rated; but in fact he has often marred his pages with bias or puerility 
in the treatment of motive, with exaggerations of numbers in mili¬ 
tary affairs, and similar defects. His rhetorical style ran in a 
smooth but languid current, agreeable to the ear though monotonous. 

Theopompus. Theopompus, his schoolmate, was like his master 
a writer of speeches on matters of public interest. In the historical 


18 FBC. I. 234-77. 
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field he composed a Hellenica in twelve books, which continued the 
work of Thucydides, and a PhiUppica in fifty-eight books, a detailed 
history of his own time. In contrast with Ephorus he was forceful 
and passionate and in style more oratorical. The extant fragments, 10 
preserved especially in Athenaeus, show a noteworthy interest in so¬ 
ciety, culture, and character with a disproportionate love of exh ibiting 
the luxuries and the vices of mankind. In spite of the shortcomings 
of Ephorus and Theopompus the finding of the works of either au¬ 
thor, especially of the latter, would doubtless greatly enlarge our 
knowledge of Greek history and civilization. This loss has been 
brought home to us by the discovery of the fragment of a history 
known as the Oxyrhynchus Hellenica from the place of finding. 20 It 
gives a detailed account of the events of 396 and includes a surpris¬ 
ingly interesting digression on the Boeotian federal constitution. 
Although we have not the means of determining the author, we can¬ 
not doubt that the work was distinctly superior to Xenophon’s 
Hellenica. It is composed in a smooth flowing style that reveals 
the influence of Isocrates; and in this respect it might belong to 
either Theopompus or Ephorus. 

Rhetoric dominates the historical field. From the beginnings 
here described rhetoric with its attendant ethics soon came to dominate 
the historical field. It became the function of the historian to con¬ 
tribute through his works to the oratorical and ethical education par¬ 
ticularly of those who wished to enter public life. The form be¬ 
came more important than the content, the moral end more valued 
than the ascertainment of truth. This was one of various ways in 
which the ancients, less inclined than moderns to the study of facts, 
through the lapse of centuries loosened their hold upon reality and 
slowly degenerated into mediaevulism, 

Aeschines and Demosthenes. Whereas the professional speech- 
writer multiplied and distributed his works as examples of his art, 
the publicist spread his pamphlets abroad for the propagation of his 
ideas. Meanwhile a. {>olideal event, acting upon the internal de¬ 
velopment of literature, brought the oratory of Athens to a height of 
perfection never again attained to the present day, and forced the 


to Edited by Grenfell »nd Hunt, Oxyrhynchui Papyri, V (1908). 147 ff. It has been vari¬ 
ously assigned to Crallppu*. Ephorua, and Theopompus. Among the: many studies of the 
subjert may be mentioned Meyer, E,. Thteptmps Hrtltttlha (Halle, IM9), who argues for 
Theopompus, and Walker. E. M.. The Hr lit aka Oxyrhynehia (Oxford, 1913), who cham- 
ptons Egmoruft. Th# editors are undecided between Cmtippus and Theopompus. 
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statesman to disseminate his views through published orations. This 
event was the growth of the Macedonian power, which throughout 
eastern Hellas divided public men into two parties, Macedonian and 
anti-Macedonian, who respectively favored and opposed Philip and 
Alexander . 21 The relative merits of the two policies need not be 
considered here. In Athens, as above indicated, the most conspicuous 
upholder of. Philip. was Aeschines, the most brilliant opponent 
Demosthenes. The latter received the especial supj>ort of Hyj>ereides 
and Lycurgus, speakers of high rank and able in the administration 
of public affairs. The orator of this period, combining his prede¬ 
cessors’ resources, employed them with a mastery unknown to earlier 
time. Advancing beyond Lysias, he lxddly revealed his art. To 
the winsome ethos of that orator, and to the argumentative skill of 
Isaeus, he added on occasions a vehemence that overwhelmed his 
hearers* In brief he had learned, not only to appeal to reason, but 
to play upon all the keys of human emotion. It is needless here to 
characterize the styles of individual orators; for all excellences were 
united and brought to perfection in Demosthenes, the master, not of 
one but of every style. The son of a well-to-do manufacturer, he 
was left fatherless in childhood and cheated of his inheritance by 
perfidious guardians. As he was physically weak, his mother, keep¬ 
ing him by her side, deprived him of the usual gymnastic training. 
Thus he grew up in poor health, unsocial, seemingly lacking fitness 
for active life, and cherishing the one desire for vengeance on those 
who had wronged him. He qualified himself for oratory thut he 
might prosecute his guardians, and success in this undertaking gave 
him a reputation as a speech-writer, the foundation of a substantial 
fortune. Meanwhile when inspiration came to him to serve his coun¬ 
try as a statesman, strength of will surmounted every obstacle, A 
defective articulation he made good by prolonged training. He 
steeped his mind in Thucydides whence chiefly he drew his knowledge 
of the past and his militant ideal of the State. From Isaeus and 
Isocrates and many others he learned useful lessons. For delivery 
he took training under a successful actor. Behind this external 
equipment, all necessary in itself, we discover a literary genius unsur¬ 
passed, and a burning patriotism combined with the religious seal of 
a prophet, the practical statesman, who in the sweep of his eloquence 
never fails to point out the concrete way to success, the morel 

21 P. 385 f. 
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idealist, who by constant appeals to the nobler feelings of his hear¬ 
ers, gradually lifts them to a higher ethical level, the champion of 
local freedom against encroaching despotism, of a high culture against 
the advance of an inferior civilization. The universalization of Hel¬ 
lenism was not a conscious issue. If Demosthenes opposed the events 
that contributed to this process, at least he enriched Hellenism by 
his supreme oratory, and still more by his defence of human freedom, 
the greatest gift of Hellas to mankind.” 

III. Philosophy 

Plato. Plato, the great creative philosopher of the age, was 
born at Athens in 427 of highly aristocratic parents. A kinsman 
was Oritias, the violent leader of the Thirty. On the overthrow 
of this oligarchy the young man thought of entering public life; 
but the condemnation of Socrates, his revered master, awakened in 
him an undying hatred of democracy. He could do nothing there¬ 
fore hut remain in private life and satisfy his political longings 
with the creation of ideal constitutions or appeal to a tyrant” for 
the realization of his vision of the perfect State. It was probably 
in the year 387 that Plato ojwned in his private house a school called 
the Acudemy from its nearness to the public garden of that name. 

The school of Plato. His literary works are Dialogues. We 
know, however, that he considered these writings a popular presenta¬ 
tion of such views as in his opinion the laity could understand. In 
his school he lectured more learnedly on mathematics, astronomy, har¬ 
monics, and ethics. In this work he rightly leaned upon the Pytha¬ 
goreans, while giving his pupils a fruitful impetus to further mathe¬ 
matical and physical researches. While holding- totke sad-that the 
earth is the centre of the universe, he finally accepted the doctrine 
of the earth’s rotation on its axis. Following his suggestion, a 
Pythagorean friend Eudoxus attempted to explain the seemingly ir¬ 
regular movements of sun, moon, and planets, by a theory of homo- 
centric hollow spheres revolving around the earth at different veloci¬ 
ties. The heavenly bodies he assumes, are fastened to these 
spheres. To the sun and moon he assigns three spheres each; to the 
five known planets four spheres each, whereas a single sphere suf- 

if On D*mcNtfh*n#«; Hut. Drmmthmm Tm Craters, 844 ff.$ Demoithene*, Against 
Apkotm I W, Civ, m, mh 
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fices for all the fixed stars. Although these spheres are a pure 
fiction, mathematically they serve their purpose, and are therefore a 
highly ingenious theory. 

The dialogues of Plato. Of the lectures of Plato, however, we 
have mere hints. It is upon the dialogues, in addition to the little 
that can be gathered from his pupil Aristotle, that we must chiefly 
rely for our knowledge of his views. The dialogue, which had long 
been a favorite instrument of the philosopher,' 14 received from Plato 
an artistic form. It shows him not a dry reasoner but a highly 
imaginative poet. Though prose in form, his language, brilliantly 
versatile, sparkles with poetic gems. He is gifted, too, with rare 
dramatic power. The speakers of the dialogues are living persons, 
who everywhere retain their psychological identity. 

We should not look to his writings for a consistent system of 
knowledge; for through an active life of eighty-one years his mind 
continually developed. During this time he came into contact, or re¬ 
newed his acquaintance, with existing philosophies, one after an¬ 
other, from each of which he received an enlargement of his mental 
horizon and a new impetus to creative work. At the basis of bis 
thought lies his doctrine of ideas. Socrates had taught him that 
the only objects of knowledge are concepts,*® universal truths estab¬ 
lis hed by indu ction. With Plato the concept becomes an idea, a 
word derived from the Pythageoreans and signifying form. Ideas are 
not forms in the geometrical sense but are colorless, sha|>eless, intan¬ 
gible realities, which the mind alone can perceive. In distinction 
from our ideas, which have their being in the mind alone, those of 
Plato _are-obkctiv e realities, in fac t the only things that exist. The 
objects-of sense are real in so far only as they “partake of" these 
pure realities. 

Plato’s ethics. Plato’s chief concern was with ethics. The great- 
e st of a ll ideas, he taug ht, is God, who created, tile world and gave 
to it a soul,’" through which reason and order and life came into all 
filings. At His command the lesser gods fashioned the laxly of man, 
and He Himself prepared the soul, making it of the same substance 
as the world soul, though less pure. Each human soul is given a 
star to which it will return after having completed a good life on 


24 P. 343. 

25 P. 342. 


26 On the creation of the world and of man, see Tinmens, 30 ff Tht spherical form 
the earth and its rotation on its axis (33) he derived from the 
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earth; hut the soul that has lived badly will at the next birth enter an 
inferior creature. This theory of creation and of human life is 
presented not as a dogma, but as a mere approximation of the truth, 
a metaphor continually varied throughout his writings. By means of 
education man advances toward the highest Good, which is neither 
knowledge nor happiness but the utmost likeness to God. Happi¬ 
ness, altogether different from bodily pleasure, is the possession of 
the good. In Plato’s doctrine, taken from the Orphists, the body is 
merely the dungeon or the tomb of the soul. 37 From the body the 
soul must purify itself in order to attain to the good and, to virtue, 
which is the fitness of the soul for its proper work. 

Plato's Republic. An important division of ethics is politics. In 
the view of Pluto the State is not the all-in-all of the citizen, as it 
had liven in former time. Tin* calm existence of the philosopher, the 
solving of the problems of the essential and the eternal, is a nobler 
(wing than that of the politician. The body only of the philosopher 
lives in the State, while his soul dwells elsewhere untouched by po¬ 
litical ambition. 3 * This is true of a community like Athens, he as¬ 
serts. governed by the ignorant majority, whose greatest statesmen, 
Pericles, (’imon, Miltittdes, and Themistocles, utterly have failed in 
the function of improving the character of the citizens. 39 It would 
Ik* quite otherwise with a State philosophically organized, like that 
set birth in his Republic. As any State is an individual “ writ 
large,” the ideal State is constituted like a perfect individual with 
the baser parts subordinate to the nobler. In this ideal community 
there are to be three social classes, the laborers, the soldiers, and the 
rulers, the last two constituting the guardians. These elements are 
harrowed from the actual Hellenic world. Evidently the laborers on 
the farm and in the trades are helots and jwrioeci; the soldiers are 
the Spartan warriors, whereas the philosophic rulers look to the 
Pythagoreans as their prototyjie. The lowest class is intellectually 
least endowed, and fit for nothing but manual labor. Their virtue, 
like that of the soul’s lowest faculty, is olwdicnce to the higher 
powers. The middle class are the warriors, whose virtue is courage. 
They ply no manual work but devote their lives to their special 
function. It is u|xin them and the ruling class that Plato bestows 
his chief attention. These gradations, however, are not castes, but 

ttt'wttiMM* 400 hi I'httrtlo, ta b; rf, m th The p, Hi 1, 
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each is formed by a careful selection from the class just below; so 
that men are constantly rising from the lower to the higher grades of 
society. Praiseworthy are the assignment of rank according to 
capacity, the division of labor which makes for efficiency, and the 
abolition of slavery. 

The education of guardians is to begin at birth. All who have 
infants in charge are to see that every act performed and every word 
spoken in the child’s presence shall be such as will contribute to the 
right growth of character. From seven to seventeen he pursues ele¬ 
mentary studies, reading, writing, the lower mathematics, gymnastics, 
and music, including literature. Most of the poets, along with Homer, 
are rejected because they suggest immoral or irreligious views; nothing 
but the strengthening and the ennobling is acceptable. From seven¬ 
teen to twenty the youth has his preliminary training in arms. At 
this period it is determined who are to be warriors, and who are to 
continue the intellectual education essential to statesmen, Front 
twenty to thirty the latter class are to devote themselves to the thor¬ 
ough study of the sciences. If incapable of advancing farther they 
enter public life as minor officials, whereas the few who are better 
gifted devote five additional years to the study of ideas, From 
thirty-five to fifty these intellectuals govern the State, after which they 
retire to a life of higher philosophic thought. In planning for an 
advanced intellectual education carefully regulated Plato made one 
of his greatest contributions to civilization. That the guardians, both 
warriors and statesmen, may devote themselves unselfishly and un¬ 
trammeled to their functions individual wealth and the family itself 
are abolished. Property is held in common, and the mating of men 
and women is managed by the State with an eye single to the birth 
of strong, healthful children. Eugenics is pushed to extremes. 
/Women, relieved of the care of children, are to have the same training 
as men and to perform the same military and political services, 

Even if such a State were capable of realization, it is too unnatural 
a thing to bring good results. From the first Plato saw that no com¬ 
munity would voluntarily adopt it, and in his old age substituted a 
more workable political system in one of his latest writings, the Laws* 
The chief value of the Republic lies in its individual suggestions as 
to educational, social, and political reforms, and in the powerful 
impetus it gives to the intellectual life of the reader. In brief it 
is not the knowledge discovered by Plato but his belief in spiritual 
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realities, his aspiration to the beautiful, the good, and the true, his 
conception of the vast heights attainable by man that place him 
among the most powerful intellectual and moral forces that operate 
upon the human race. 

Aristotle the pupil of Plato. After the death of its founder the 
Academy continued under other masters and gradually degenerated. 
Meanwhile the creative and organizing activities within the philosophic 
field were carried on with greater success by others. The real heir 
to Plato was his most brilliant pupil Aristotle (384-322) from 
Stage!rus, Chaleidice. Twenty years he studied under Plato. Three 
years (343-40) lie was a teacher of Alexander, the young Macedon¬ 
ian prince. Still later lie returned to Athens and established a school 
of his own named the Lyceum, after the famous gymnasium in which 
he taught. His system of thought is also descrilied as peripatetic, 
from the circumstance that he walked (ir«/aorar«iv, peripatein) with 
his pupils while giving instruction. 

Aristotle’s dialogues. His Dialogues,* n which were popular like 
those of Plato, have been last; but most of his technical works, 
corresponding to Plato’s lectures, are extant.** Among them, how¬ 
ever, are studies either finished or wholly composed by his pupils, 
which we cannot, with certainty in every case, distinguish from writ¬ 
ings exclusively his own. 

Aristotle the scholar. In Aristotle we discover a new type of 
mind, that of the scholar as distinguished from the essentially.creative 
intelligence. It is true that he was himself a discoverer, but his 
great achievement was to systematize and reduce to writing the knowl¬ 
edge which the Hellenes had thus far accumulated. Accepting in the 
main the method and system of Plato, he made corrections in detail; 
and with his more logical mind and a greater command of facts, 
he was able to render the method more precise and to widen the field 
of scientific thought.” In this task he discovered that the most 
insignificant fact of nature is worthy of attention as the potential 
source of valuable knowledge.** In general he was less concerned 
with abstract reasoning than Plato and more with observation and 

»» A tint til tU* . , , frattnirnta, nm, till (Hour), comprise the remnant*; see also Ox. Pap. 
IV no (from thr «iifi!«ntur H%Hartaiim la PkUamphy), The extant work* are briefly 
rrjtretirflint by Ji&krwrtl, pp. 217-Aft. . . , 
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experience. The work of scientific experimentation, however, was 
then in its infancy, and the observer was hampered by a lack of in¬ 
struments. The remarkable thing is that with his limitations he was 
able to accomplish so much. 

Divisions of knowledge. The main divisions of knowledge in 
his classification are Logic, Metaphysics, Natural History, and Ethics. 
Under the head of metaphysics he places his First Philosophy, uni¬ 
versal principles on which everything else is based. Natural history 
includes physics and astronomy as well as psychology and physiology, 
zoology, botany, and other studies of nature. Rhetoric and politics 
are branches of ethics. A fifth department of knowledge may ite de¬ 
scribed as a Philosophy of Art, represented by his Poetics . a * Mathe¬ 
matics he did not cultivate as an independent study. In logic he com¬ 
pleted a system of proof begun by Socrates. From particulars he 
rises to universals by induction, as the earlier philosopher taught; “ 
from principles he reasons back to particulars by the process of de¬ 
duction. through the syllogism, a formula of reasoning first clearly set 
forth by himself. 

Nature study. Despite his considerable study of nature the least 
valuable parts of his system are those which depend U[«m observation 
rather than upon abstract thought. This fact is illustrated by his 
astronomy, a system of the universe* cruder perhaps than that of Eu¬ 
doxus described above . 38 The collection of material for his study of 
plants and animals was probably facilitated by Alexander, though 
we are certain that no systematic gathering accompanied the marches 
of the conqueror . 87 That Aristotle made many mistakes in describ¬ 
ing animals he had never seen was inevitable; and we need not Ite 
surprised to find him in error as to the functions of some of the most 
vital organs. Flesh, he supposed, is the medium of sensation. Chief 
of all organs is the heart, which prepares the blood and aids in mo¬ 
tion and sensation. The blood, purified by the heart, flows from 
thence to the various parts of the body, whereas the brain serves to 
cool the blood and moderate the heat arising from the heart. The 
study of plants begun by him was carried farther and ultimately 
published by Theophrastus, his successor. Most interesting is Aris- 


3 B p n 3 43 is ckssification > see Zeller, Aristotle, II. 188-90, 
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totle’s theory as to progress made by the creative power of Nature. 
Beginning with the lowest forms of life, She gradually passes to the 
higher; having fashioned the plants, She proceeds to the invention of 
animals and thence to men. :,s This process is an evolution, not of 
organic nature itself, hut of the creative power. 

The Ethics of Aristotle. Whereas l'lato gives inspiration, Aris¬ 
totle conveys knowledge. The one soars above the clouds, the other 
keeps his feet firmly on earth. In his Ethics, as elsewhere, Aristotle 
apjwals more strongly to the average man. Casting aside the dictum 
of Socrates and Plato that knowledge is virtue, he recognizes that a 
man may know the right hut have too weak a will to do it."" Useful 
are only those thoughts that lead to useful actions ; 4,1 and happiness, 
the supreme good," is nothing more than good and efficient life 
regulated by right rules of conduct. It is the function of ethics to 
supply these rules. Pleasures which involve mere self-indulgence are 
wholly bad; others, arising from the normal exercise of any faculty, 
though not ends in themselves, are desirable . 4 ' 4 Although well-being, 
including health, wealth, friends, and family, arc helpful to the cul¬ 
tivation of virtue , 41 they are not essential, and a philosopher may draw 
strength from illness and jxiverty . 44 

The Politics Of Aristotle. “ No man liveth unto himself ” is one 
of the strongest tenets of this philosopher. Personal affections within 
and outside the family and kin constitute friendship. True friend¬ 
ship, involving a love of the good qualities discoverable in the friend 
and an unselfish desire to Itenefit. is one of the most powerful moral 
forces in society, A broadening of friendship brings us to the com¬ 
mon life of the community. Man is a political animal, and his 
highest existence is in the State. The aim of the State is not simply 
the protection of the life and property of the citizens, but their educa¬ 
tion to the highest reach of moral and spiritual fitness. 4 " In the 
Politics the author does not seek the ideal State; his aim rather is to 
determine the nature of the State in all the varieties furnished by the 
Hellenic world; to discover the constitution l«st adapted to every 
typical community; to ascertain defects of various {jolitical systems 
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and remedies for them. His task in brief is to create a political 
science on the basis of induction from actual conditions furnished by 
a multitude of ■ city-states, chiefly Hellenic but including a few 
foreign cities like Carthage . 40 As the Polities is extensively quoted 
in another chapter , 47 it requires no lengthy treatment here. Despite 
incompleteness and an imperfect text it is the greatest contribution to 
political and social science made by the ancient world. 

4(5 On his vast collection of constitutional histories, p. 439 above. 

47 Cli. xxv; cf. H. Civ. nos. 136-43. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE AND THE HELLENISTIC 
KINGDOMS 

* 337-146 

Death of Philip. The invasion of Asia Minor followed hard upon 
the session of the Hellenic deputies at Corinth; 1 in the early months 
of 336 Philip’s best general Parmenion crossed the Hellespont with 
a Macedonian army, to guard the strait against the king’s coming, 
while the latter lingered to divide his time between State business and 
carousals. Throughout his life he had recklessly courted danger in 
violent debaucheries and hazardous marital ventures. A polygamous 
barbarian, he took no wives with him to war, but married new 
brides in the course of every campaign — women of various nation¬ 
alities who enmeshed the conqueror in the web of their acrimonious 
intrigues. 2 It was at least suspected that Olympias, mother of Alex¬ 
ander, when repudiated in favor of another woman, instigated the 
assassin against her husband. At all events he was murdered in the 
midst of a festival. 3 Philip had achieved the task of making his own 
State the greatest military power in the world, and of giving to east¬ 
ern Hellas at least the form of institutional unity. The conquest of 
Asia was left to his no less competent son. 

Alexander. Alexander was but twenty when he mounted the 
throne. 4 He had had Aristotle as an instructor, to whom we nat- 

1P. 390. 

2 Satyrus, Life of Philip, in Athen. xiii. 5. 

3 Autumn, 336; Diod. xvi. 94. 

4 For the life of Alexander we have not one contemporary history. or biography, al¬ 
though there were many. The most important source was the Daily Court Journal kept 
by his chief secretary. There were also letters and other documents, including reports of 
explorations like that of Nearchus. The ablest and most trustworthy Lives were those of 
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urally credit the young man’s interest in the enlargement of science, 
and had won military distinction under his father* His inspiration 
he had drawn from /the Iliad; his ideal was Achilles, a young man 
of tempestuous passions and a brave indomitable warrior* In brief 
Alexander’s nature combined the romantic with the practical Imme¬ 
diately the weakness of his father’s Hellenic arrangements revealed 
itself in widespread disaffection. It was not till Alexander took 
Thebes by assault, destroyed the city, and sold the inhabitants into 
slavery that the Greeks could be made to understand that they still 
had a master. He continued Philip’s policy in relation to them; 
the Hellenic league ana his own captaincy were maintained, although 
his military demand upon the Greeks was appreciably lighter than 
his father had planned. 5 \ 

Alexander's conquests. In the spring of 334 Alexander crossed 
the Hellespont with about 35,000 men. On the Granicus river he met 
a slightly larger force of the enemy, the infantry consisting of Greek 
mercenaries. His victory was speedy and complete, 5 After this 
success he proceeded to liberate the Hellenic cities, and to settle their 
affairs in the manner to be described below. 7 How far the intentions 
of Alexander reached on the day when he crossed the Hellesjamt we 
do not know — probably not to the conquest of the whole Persian 
empire; but the young man of fiery spirit and growing ambition could 
never content himself with present achievements however great, From 
the acquisition of the Aegean coast he was led to the conquest of Asia 
Minor. It was a keen disappointment that a majority of the Hellenes, 
far from regarding him as a deliverer, threw their sympathy to the 
Persian side; and lacking the support of their warships while those of 
the enemy commanded the sea, he had to make his advance along the 
coast in order to occupy the port towns and thus .wore himself from 
attack by water. At Issus, Cilicia, he met King Darius in command 
of an army much larger than his own. The battle, however, was 
fought in a narrow plain hemmed in by forests; so that the Persian 


his generals Ptolemy and Arlstoboulus. Our chief extant source it Arrian, Amtm.sk 
of Alexander , drawn mainly from the two Lives just mentioned The author was an officer 
of the Roman empire, and the work Is in a high degree reliable. We have. inn. Piotarrh. 
Alexander; Justin's epitome; Diodorus xvil; considerable parts of Q, Curt tun Rufus. //*». 
tones of Alexander the Great , King of Maeedon, a work of the first century A, t> of In¬ 
ferior merit. Much information is supplied by the contemporary oral Iona. inscriptions, 
and coins. 
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’ing could not take advantage of his superior numbers. His army 
vas routed and dispersed, and he could only save himself by headlong 
light.* From this time it is clear that Alexander, with enlarged 
.rabition, intended to conquer the Persian empire.® 

Having thus determined, Alexander first took possession of the 
Syrian coast and of Egypt; for while marching into the interior he 
lared not leave in his rear a single port open to the hostile fleet. 
This campaign involved the capture of Tyre and of Gaza by siege. 
Sgypt yielded without resistance and welcomed the conqueror who 
ntercsted himself in the worship of its gods . 10 

Founding of Alexandria. The young man’s quick intelligence dis- 
rovered on the coast of Egypt the best site for a colony, which he 
tamed Alexandria. As Tyre lay in ruins, his new city was to be the 
?reat port of the nearer Orient, to provide a commercial bond be- 
ween his eastern domains and the kingdom of his fathers. Another 
tbject of the settlement, composed of Macedonians and Greeks with 
rut subsidiary native elements, was to secure the fidelity of Egypt . 11 

Alexander — the son of Zeus. For millennia the Egyptians had 
x*en accustomed to absolute rule. Their pharaoh was a god-king, 
he incarnation of a deity. In accepting Alexander as their pharaoh 
hey could only think of him as a divine incarnation. Their view, 
mwever, had no effect on Hellenic thought; but in the Libyan desert 
letwcen Egypt and Cyrene lay the oracle of Ammon, whom the 
Hellenes identified with Zeus, and to whom they had been accustomed 
;q resort for prophecies more weighty even than those of the Delphic 
\polio. Thither went Alexander, and received from the oracle of 
he desert acknowledgment that he was the son of Zeus . 18 The young 
ting, who had fed his mind on Homeric myths, and had already 
thieved the superhuman in battle and conquest, probably believed the 
itory; certainly the theory of his own divinity grew on him from that 
lime forth. 

Battle of Arbela, After Alexander had settled the affairs of 
Sgypt and Syria he marched slowly eastward, crossed the Euphrates 


* Arrian il U f. The number** given by the ancients —* 500,000 (Dlod, aevil. 31, 2) or 
JOO.OOO (Arrian H, «; Hut, Atm, l») are incredible. 

« Arrian it 14, mmMng a tetter which i» probably a fiction; but hi* subucquent move¬ 
ment* were evidently a preparation for invading the interior, 
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ilmania. Visit tl the oracle; Dfod, vii, 49; Curtiu* iv. 7, 10; Arrian ill $ U Justin xl. 
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and Tigris, and with 47,000 men met Darius near Arliela in comi 
of an army which the ancients estimate in numbers ranging 
250,000 to 4,000,000 horse and foot. We may assume at least 
the king’s forces materially outnumbered Alexander’s. 1 * On 
occasion Darius had chosen an open plain where his superior! 
bulk could be made effective. He hoped with his elephants am 
scythed chariots to break the phalanx, after which his cavalry, 
ported by footmen, would complete the Macedonian rout, 
phalangites, however, opened their ranks to let the chariots 
through, or dislodged the drivers, and turned the teams back uj»i 
enemy. Alexander was outflanked; but seeing a gap in the enc 
line, he dashed in at the head of a cavalry brigade and cut the i 
of Darius in two. Meanwhile the Macedonian phalanx, advar 
into touch with the Persians, drove them to flight. There were r 
complications which need not be described here. It is enough tc 
that the critical victory of the war was due to the skill of Alexa 
and his officers and the bravery and discipline of his men. Dt 
fled, and was ultimately murdered by his own subjects. 

Further conquests. The battle of Arliela gave the victor a 
hold upon the empire, but left to his remaining campaigns the i 
too easy task of overcoming widely separated (mints of resists 
Babylon surrendered without delay. He entered the city and ■ 
shipped its gods, as he hud worshiped those of Egypt. Fro m li 
Ion he marched with little opposition into Persia, and occupied 
two capitals, Susa and Persepolis. In the treasuries of Imth (dace 
found great hoards of silver, which he confiscated and put into ci 
lation. The palace at Persepolis he destroyed with fire and the 
habitants he slaughtered, to punish the Persians for having bui 
the cities and temples of Hellas, and to ruin their prestige as an 
perial people. Down to this time, as this deed indicates, he remai 
a champion of HeIlenism. , ' , 

Policy of solidifying the empire. Three years were omipiet 
reducing the northeastern provinces of the empire, where the jmwe 
satraps at the head of the warlike inhabitants offered him an ol 
nate resistance. During these campaigns Alexander began to at 
the Persian royal dress and habits, at first when giving audirnr 
natives and afterward on all occasions. It was in line with his po 

la Arrian Hi. S IS; DM, *vll, flO; Curtlua lv, 9 I A, v. II, The halllr »*• .finally f„ 
»t t.auMniek. »r» Arbrls. On lh» number*, w especially Delbritrk, Xeieyi* 1. 171 
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of assimilating Macedonians and Greeks with a view to solidifying his 
empire. To this end he encouraged the marriage of his soldiers with 
native women. At his command thirty thousand youths of the 
country were chosen to receive instruction in the Greek language 
and to lie trained in the use of Macedonian arms. At the same time 
the king began to show irritability at opposition or lack of deference 
in his subjects. Servility was spreading among the Macedonians, 
but the more manly spirits resented his Persian airs and his increasing 
aloofness. A conspiracy was formed. Philotas, son of his best 
general Parmenion, though cognizant of the plot, neglected to inform 
Alexander. When the truth finally reached the ears of the king, he 
brought Philotas on a charge of treason before an assembly of Mace¬ 
donians, who lost no time in condemning the accused to death. Un¬ 
der torture Philotas had mentioned his father, who too was put to 
death, though doubtless innocent. Parmenion was the ablest general 
of the school of Philip and Alexander’s most faithful lieutenant; 
his son was probably guilty of nothing worse than neglect. There 
was murmuring throughout the army at the murder of Parmenion, 
but no one dared remonstrate,"' 

Shortly afterward during a festival to Dionysus, when the company 
was drinking heavily, the courtiers began to flatter Alexander, com¬ 
paring him with Heracles and saying that he surpassed his father in 
achievements. Cleitus, a young Macedonian noble, rashly protest¬ 
ing against this flattery, extolled Philip and depreciated Alexander, 
boasting that he, Cleitus, had saved the young king’s life in battle 
In great rage Alexander seized a weapon and killed him, but after¬ 
ward was exceedingly sorry for what he had done 18 

Oriental absolutism of Alexander. His next step toward Ori¬ 
ental absolutism was the requirement that all who approached should 
prostrate themselves before him. To the natives the act meant noth¬ 
ing more than ceremonial respect, whereas the Europeans regarded it 
as worship. It was agreed between him and certain of his “com¬ 
panions" that at a prospective banquet they should themselves set 
the example. On this occasion Callisthenes, the philosopher and 
historian, by refusing to prostrate himself incurred the king’s anger. 
For the time being Callisthenes went unharmed, but not long after- 


i»Plut. 4b-*. « (cl I'hmloH, 17): Clod. *v!t. 77. 4-7: Junta *11. 3. N»t1y« youila: 
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ward was implicated in a conspiracy of the pages* These were the 
sons of Macedonian nobles, brought up in the king's court and acting 
as his personal guard. Alexander’s insolence toward one of their 
number incited among them a plot to kill him while he slept* It was 
discovered; and the ringleader and Callisthenes, who was susjwted of 
instigating the conspiracy, were put to death, 17 

Alexander’s campaigns in the northeastern satrapies completed the 
subjugation of the empire. Along the line of his marches lie had dis¬ 
tributed colonies, and had given attention to organisation, obviously 
insufficient; for every successful campaign whetted his appetite for 
conquest, and in him lived the spirit of the explorer* India was a 
land of wonders, which no Hellenic traveller had described, which 
Heracles and Dionysus alone had traversed. Alexander could not 
admit an inferiority to these divine beings or neglect the opportunity 
to add this marvellous region to his empire. Thus it was that ro¬ 
mantic rather than practical considerations led him into India. 1 * 

Alexander in India. He met with no strong op|xwition. The 
country was divided among a multitude of independent kings, some of 
whom became his allies. But the army experienced unspeakable suf¬ 
ferings from the intense heat and the downpour of rain lasting through 
many days. Alexander wished to go farther. Thoughts of universal 
dominion are ascribed to him by Arrian; but the military harangue put 
in his mouth is evidently a fiction; and through the myths that en¬ 
velop him we cannot penetrate to his true desires. Whatever they 
may have been, they were checked by the refusal of his troops to go 
farther. As the omens proved unfavorable to an advance, Alexander 
acceded to their wishes, and began the homeward journey. They 
passed down the Indus, at whose mouth he and his men first became 
acquainted with the tides. 19 

Having organized the conquered part of India in three satrapies and 
left colonies of veterans, he began his return march through the 
Gedrosian desert. This way was chosen from love of exploration 
and the desire to surpass Semiramis and Cyrus, who as the king 
heard had vainly attempted a march through this dangerous waste, 
Again his soldiers suffered horribly, and many succumbed to heat 
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anti thirst and the fatigue of marching through the deep sand. In 
sixty days, however, the task was achieved by the survivors, and 
Alexander, emerging from the desert with the shattered remnant 
of his army, reached C'armania in the autumn of 325.-° 

Meanwhile his admiral, Nenrehus of Crete, sailing from the mouth 
of the Indus, skirted the coast of the Arabian and Persian gulfs. 
His careful survey was of great value for the promotion of maritime 
commerce with the far Hast, while his observations of nature and 
man along the voyage contributed to the progress of science. Along 
considerable stretches of coast the inhabitants were savages, ignorant 
of iron, but making use of stone implements and of their finger nails 
which grew long and formidable like the claws of animals. They 
dressed scantily in the skins of beasts or of fish. They baked bread 
of meal made from dried fish: and it is seriously asserted that their 
sheep lived on fish,'" 

Death of Alexander. On his return from the East Alexander took 
up his residence at Babylon. With him there could be no thought of 
rest. The empire had to lie rescued from the misrule brought into 
it by his officers during the long campaigns in Bactria and India; and 
a prodigious naval armament had to lie fitted out for his next enter¬ 
prise — the conquest of Arabia and tin* colonization of the region bor¬ 
dering the Persian gulf. Urged on by his restless energy, these prep¬ 
arations were under rapid way. Meanwhile Alexander was ruining 
his constitution by drinking to excess and wasting his strength in all- 
night revels. In this condition he was unable to throw off the germs 
of fever which he hud contracted. He died accordingly in his thirty- 
third year. 1 " Although his lifetime was brief, no other man had ever 
achieved anything to compare with his labors either in conquest or in 
organization, We must grunt that his success was largely due to the 
excellent army lalsiriously created by his father, to the able generals 
trained in Philip’s school, and to the internal weakness of the Per¬ 
sian empire; at the same time great credit must he given to the quick¬ 
ness and accuracy of the young king's observation and thought and to 
the daring rapidity of his movements. For statesmanship he was 
too romantic and egoistic; and although he remains the most dazzling 

»• Arrian vl U 4 
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figure in military annals, it cannot be soberly stated that the world lost 
through his premature death. 

During Alexander’s careers of conquest the States of the Greek 
homeland continued restive. His agents and officers frequently vio¬ 
lated tire compact made between him and the Hellenic league. 
Tyrants had been established in certain Greek cities and Macedonians 
had preyed upon Hellenic commerce. Sparta headed a Peloponnesian 
revolt; but it had failed and she was compelled to submit. With the 
evident design of subverting the liberties of the Hellenes, guaranteed 
by his father, Alexander let it be known that he wished them to 
consider him a god (524), and shortly afterward ordered all Greek 
States to receive back their political exiles. Although in itself hu¬ 
mane, this move in behalf of the banished was a flagrant violation 
of the federal constitution established by Philip, and unmistakable 
evidence of the king’s despotic intentions. M 

Demosthenes fined. In Athens materialistic considerations, but 
slightly outweighing patriotism, barely sufficed to keep the peace. On 
several occasions Demosthenes, made cautious by long ex|>erience, 
effectually opposed a break with Alexander. A sfxrial opportunity 
for war was offered the Athenians when Harpulus, chief treasurer of 
Alexander, embezzling the royal funds, escaped to Greece. On this 
occasion Demosthenes dissuaded the Athenians from war, hut was 
himself prosecuted, along with others, on a charge of having ac¬ 
cepted a bribe from Hurpalus. M Condemned to a fine of fifty 
talents and unable to pay, he was cast into prison, whence he eseajied 
and went into exile. The facts on which to base a judgment as to 
his guilt or innocence are wanting; but at least it is clear that the 
court which condemned him was influenced more by political con¬ 
siderations than by evidence. 

Revolt of the States of Greece. When word of Alexander’s 
death reached Greece, it found the States ready for revolt. They were 
dissatisfied with the Macedonian supremacy and their love of inde¬ 
pendence was still strong. Nearly all the States of the peninsula 


23 Violations of the treaty; Pseud. Dcmnath. Treaty with Alexander. Suppression of 
the Lacedsnumlan revolt; Diod. xvii. 7.1. 5 (.; Curtiu*. vl. I » Hellenic arcrntanrr of 
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united in a league for revolt, the most prominent being the Athenians 
and the Aetulians, Demosthenes employed his eloquence in the crea¬ 
tion of the league, ami was now returned to Athens. Leostlienes, 
an Athenian general of experience and ability, held chief command. 
He defeated Antipater, governor of Macedon, and besieged him in 
the fortress of Lamia. From this circumstance the conflict is known 
as the Lumiun war. Unfortunately Leostlienes was killed; the enemy 
rem'vecPReavy ’reinforcements from Asia, and the Hellenic cause 
failed. Chosen to pronounce the funeral oration otTr'The'ATrienians 
whoTcll early in the war, Hypereides, while paying a graceful tribute 
to the dead, upheld in evil days with a spirit worthy of his ancestors 
the Hellenic ideals of patriotism, freedom, and human dignity. 
The coalition dissolved and the States made separate terms with Anti¬ 
pater. Athens had to receive a Macedonian garrison in Munychia, 
to limit tier franchise to the nine thousand wealthiest, those who pos¬ 
sessed pro|H*rty worth at least 2000 drachmas, and to give up for 
punishment the chief instigators of the revolt. Among the victims 
were Hypereides and Demosthenes. The former was captured and 
slain; the latter took jxiison to avoid seizure. An epigram of the 
l*riod summarizes well the aspiration and the failure of the last great 
Hellenic orator: — 


Oralnr, mistily In spirit, if only thy strength lmd been equal, 
Ares, of Mttcedon (Sod, ne'er would have ruled over Greece, aB 


In this war the higher civilization succumbed to the lower; a people 
of refined thought, sjieech and emotion yielded to men of blood and 


iron. 


Perdiccas, regent of the Empire. Meanwhile at Babylon, for 
the time iicing the centre of the empire, events were occurring contrary 
to the intentions which Alexander while living had cherished. As 
he died without an heir, tlte Macedonian army in that city determined 
to recognize as king, Alexander's feeble-minded half-brother Arrhi- 
daeua, and only reluctantly consented that the great conqueror» son 
Alexander, lx»m of Roxana after dig father’s death, should lie asso¬ 
ciated with Arrhidaeus on the throne; so prejudiced were the Mace¬ 
donians against all connection with Asiatics. Perdiccas, a general 
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under Alexander, became regent of the empire. There were insur¬ 
rections to put down, in addition to that in Hellas, and still uncon- 
quered parts of the empire to subjugate. 11 '' This work was accom¬ 
plished; but meantime the two kings were murdered, before cither 
could attain to authority; and the machinations of Alexander’s great 
generals, their rivalries and coalitions, began to threaten the unity of 
the empire. Their political manoeuvres and civil wars fill the next 
two decades and more, 323-301. In this period Antigonus, perhaps 
the ablest and most energetic general surviving the Conqueror, strove 
to maintain the integrity of the empire under his own monarchy. The 
other generals, however, combined against him. In the battle of 
Ipsus, Phrygia, 301, they completely overpowered him; and he ac¬ 
knowledged by suicide the failure of his ambition.” 

Division of Alexander’s Empire. Abandoning all idea of unity, 
the victors proceeded to carve the empire into kingdoms for them¬ 
selves. Ptolemy retaiagdLEgypt, of which he had long been governor, 
and in addition Coele-Syria; Seleucus held mast of the empire cast of 
Mount Taurus, with Greater Phrygia in Asia Minor; Cassandvr, son. 
of Antipater, retained Macedon and a claim to the headship of G reece, 
The realm of Lysimachus comprised Thrace and the greater part of 
Asia Minor. 28 Ultimately his kingdom was dissolved, whereujion the 
sway of Seleucus extended to the Aegean sea <2Hl)In this manner 
the empire of Alexander came to be divided into three great powers, 
Macedon, Egypt, and the kingdom of the Seleucidae; and thus it re¬ 
mained till the intrusion of Rome in the Eastj 

Agathocles. The ruling class in these monarchies were European, 
Greeks and Hellenized Macedonians. Over the Orientals they had 
little difficulty in maintaining the supremacy of their civilization. In 
other parts of the Hellenic world the problem was more difficult. In 
the region north of the Black Sea the natives so encroached ujxm the 
territory of the Greeks that the latter no longer had wheat for con¬ 
tinual exportation but often had to import it for their own use from 
the Aegean region. 29 In Sicily and southern Italy the maintenance 
of Hellenic freedom had become even more critical. After the death 


2TFor ‘he period 322-301 see FergUMn, Greek Imperialism. ft; Bclocb, tttUekUtke 
Geschichte, III. 81 ff. with reference* to source*. Battle of Ip»u«; Plod xxt. I; I*hit 
Demetrius, 28 f. Antigonus was opposed by Cassander, I.ysimxchus and Seleucus, Ptolemy 
taking no part. ■ 
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sf Timoleon (337), Syracuse was again distracted by factional 
strife and Sicily was again exposed to Carthaginian aggression. Af¬ 
fairs grow continually more hojielcss till Agatliocles, the son of a 
potter, sewed the tyranny, 316. Like Dionysius I, he was a soldier of 
fortune, who through sheer ability and resolution mounted to the 
summit of power.*" His methods and career closely parallel those of 
the earlier tyrant. By clever diplomacy, sheer luck, and a show of 
force, by a combination of harshness and mildness, he intrenched 
himself in power and gained the hegemony over the Greek cities of 
•he island.* 1 

(Jibe chief military event in his career was a long and desperate 
war with Carthage!) The Sicilians had not yet developed a political 
consciousness of their nationality, but vacillated between him and 
the Semites as the selfish considerations of the moment dictated. 
t)n one occasion, when liesieged in Syracuse by a greatly superior 
force, with no allies to tiring him aid and no means of repelling the 
enemy, he conceived the amazing scheme of running the blockade and 
of transferring the war to Africa. This bold design laid bare the 
weakness of Carthage. Her dependent towns were unfortified and 
disloyal; and site was excised to the invader’s attack. This cam¬ 
paign, though only a partial success, proved the beginning of his good 
fortune. Notwithstanding victories he was finally compelled to make 
a treaty which divided the island nearly equally between himself and 
the enemy. 33 

After tilts event he assumed the title of King of the Sicilians in 
the same way that the successors of Alexander were taking upon 
themselves the royal title. With these sovereigns Agathocles through 
diplomatic marriages entered into close relations. 8 * Meanwhile he 
gave uid to the Hellenic cities of Italy against the native Lucanians 
and gained for his realm a strip of Italian coast. The chief aim of his 
life, however, was the expulsion of the Phoenicians from Sicily; and 
in his old age he resumed preparations for a gigantic struggle with 
the national enemy. To this end he negotiated a treat) of alliance 
with Mncetlon. At last there dawned the hope that the Hellenes were 
so organized in East and West as to maintain themselves and gain new 
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ground. The realization of the dream of Agathodes would have 
given the western Mediterranean to Hellenism and have changed the 
course of the world’s history. In the midst of his preparations, how¬ 
ever, he died (289). In his last moments he restored 1 the republic 
to the Syracusans, necessarily with its fatal weaknesses. With his 
death vanished the dream of a great champion of Hellenism, of a 
statesman and warrior scarcely excelled in administrative ability and 
in boldness combined with prudence. -14 

The growing power of Rome. The western Greeks wert* con¬ 
fronted by enemies so powerful and aggressive that the only opjx>r- 
tunity for national independence lay in centralization under a military 
monarch. This truth they were unable to appreciate; and accordingly 
the death of Agathocles made their situation desfierate. Although in 
Italy the Sabellians had spent their energy, what they failed to conquer 
became* the prey of Rome. This city, situated on the lower Tilmr, 
began appreciably to extend her power about 400 n, i*. with the con¬ 
quest of Veil, an Etruscan city in the neighfmrhood. Conquered 
territoxy Rome either annexed, settling it with her own |wop!e and 
incorporating the acquired population as citizens, or subjected to her 
military command by treaties of alliance. Her just treatment of de¬ 
pendents and friends, no less that the severity with which she punished 
revolting allies, contributed to the growth and the solidity of her power. 
In a series of Latin and Samnite wars, (.14.5-290), involving conflicts 
also with Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls, she extended her suprem¬ 
acy over the peninsula from the Rubicon river to the Greek settlements 
in the extreme South.”® In 326 Naples entered into the Roman al¬ 
liance. Like most allies of Rome she retained self-government in 
local affairs, but gave military aid in war. As a maritime State her 
chief military obligation lay in furnishing ships of war together with 
their crews. 

Meanwhile the still free Hellenic cities of Italy were making little 
concerted effort to preserve their liberty. There was a union among 
them but it counted for little. Tarentum, the most populous and 
wealthy, sought and obtained aid of her mother city Sparta and after- 
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ward of K|H.urus. -1rt Unwilling to submit to discipline or military 
authority anti fearing for their precious liberties, the luxurious inhabi¬ 
tants nullified all such assistance by the reluctance of their cooperation. 
After Rome hud extended her supremacy into southern Italy Thurii 
Rhegiutn. ami Eocri entered her alliance on substantially the samt 
terms as Naples. Tarentum alone, with a few unimportant allies 
remained imlejundent.” 

Pyrrhus ill Italy. When Roman aggressions forced Tarentum 
into war, she upiieuled to Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus, who came with 
an army of 25.(MX) men organized in the Macedonian system. Six 
years he waged war against the Romans in Italy and the Cartha- 
Kiniuns in Sicily. Had he tarn well supported by the Greeks, he 
might have mured tlteir national freedom and have organized their, 
in a kingdom for himself; hut. though a brilliant general, Pyrrhus 
wanted statesmanlike tact, and the Hellenes were too fond of the 
licenses of IH-ut e to sustain his absolute command and to fill the gaps 
n his ranks, finally he returned to Epeirus (275), and three years 
iftcrward Tarentum surrendered to the Romans, who in this way com- 
deted their supremacy over Italy. 

Tt was inevitable that Rome and Carthage, the two great powers of 
he West, should dash. In a long, w-vere war Rome achieved the task 
hat had proved too great for Dionysius, Aguthodcs, and Pyrrhus, the 
'xputsion of the Carthaginians from Sicily.'** Instead of the emer¬ 
gence of a Greek nation, however, there resulted ultimately a deaden- 
tig Ixmdnge, loss of |silitical freedom, economic retrogression, depopu- 
ation. and a rapid decline of culture. Despite obvious advantages 
he Roman conquest proved in the end an irremediable calamity. 

Hellenistic kingdoms of the East. The Hellenistic kingdoms of 
he East were longer-lived. Egypt, a strongly centralized monarchy 
irutrrtrd by the deserts that bordered the Nile valley, feared no assail- 
int, so long as she could maintain a jiowcrful navy. I he Seleudd 
culm covered a vast territory but lacked the central strength neces¬ 
sary to the control of distant satrapies. One by one India, Bactria, 
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Parthia, and other far-away dependencies successfully revolted. In 
Asia Minor a horde of invading Celts founded the kingdom of Galatia, 
while further to the west Pergamum became an independent monarchy. 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and other old kingdoms reasserted themselves. 
These uprisings soon reduced the Seleucid sovereignty over Asia 
Minor to an empty name. 

In contrast with the Seleucid realm Macedon was compact, and her 
inhabitants were virile and warlike. The ambition of her kings to 
rule over Greece met its chief obstacle in the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues, which in the third century, absorbing a great part of the 
peninsula, developed a respectable military {x>wer. The degree of 
Macedonian control varied with the ability of the kings; and al¬ 
though for considerable stretches of time the Greek States enjoyed in¬ 
dependence, in the end the Macedonian king Antigonus gained the 
headship of nearly the whole peninsula (221). Recognising the fed¬ 
eral principle, he joined existing combinations in a general union, a 
league of leagues, represented by a federal diet. This measure, while 
securing the essentials of republicanism, brought Macedon to pre¬ 
eminence as a military power. 

First Macedonian War (215-205). Philip, successor to Anti¬ 
gonus, saw in Hannibal’s invasion of Italy (Second Punic war, 218- 
201) an opportunity to strike a deadly blow at the power of Rome, 
which recently had encroached upon the Macedonian sphere of in¬ 
fluence by wars with the Illyrian pirates (229-228, 219); but he gave 
Hannibal no substantial aid and only roused against himself a new 
and powerful foe. In Roman history this period of hostilities with 
Philip is known as the First Macedonian war (215-205). From this 
time the political interest centres in the extension of the Roman {lower 
over the eastern half of the Mediterranean world. The Italian na¬ 
tion was mainly agricultural. The masses were free peasants, who aa 
a rule owned the lands they tilled. They were laborious, hardy, and 
belligerent; and the government at Rome was a centralized aristocracy 
that rested its principal claim to leadership upon the successful con¬ 
duct of war and diplomacy. In the Carthaginian, Seleucid, and 
Egyptian domains the masses were nearly serfs, wholly unfit for war, 
and most of the fighting men accordingly were mercenaries. Among 
all the States were antipathies frequently breaking out in war and 
rendering them weak in the face of a powerful enemy. 

Certain Greek States invited Rome to engage on their behalf in a 
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war against Philip (J(HV Ion), With the aid of the Aetolians, Flam- 
ininus, the consul in command, inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
Macedonians at ('ynoscophulae (197), Declaring the Greek States 
free from Mamlon, and under the protection of Rome, the victor with¬ 
drew his forces. 

Roman conquests. No long time afterward the Romans waged 
war against Antiochus the Seleucid, \vlu» had shown great ability in 
restoring the empire. They defeated him at Magnesia (1X9), and 
compelled him to yield to them all territory west of Mount Taurus. A 
Third Macedonian war, culminating in the battle of Pydna (168), 
put an end io thc kingdom of Macedun. For the time being Rome or¬ 
ganised no provinces in this part of the world hut extended her pro¬ 
tectorate from the Adriatic to Mount Taurus. Although her govern¬ 
ing class included many a plulhellene, inevitably the more brutal side 
of her nature revealed itself in Greek affairs. Fatal was the inability 
of the Hellenes to combine. In every State existed a Romanizing 
party which constantly invited interference. It required but a slight 
pretext to bring an army into Greece. In 146 the province of Mace-' 
donia was established, the military power of tin* Achaean league 
broken. Corinth destroyed, and the Greeks States were subjected to 
the governor of Macedonia. This was the year in which Rome 
destroyed Carthage and converted her immediate domain into the 
province of Africa, Twenty years afterward the kingdom of Per- 
gamum was converted into the province of Asia (126). Meanwhile 
the Seleucid realm rapidly shrank, and the dynasty came to an end 
(8.1). In 6.1 Syria 1st atm* a province, and the Roman empire was 
thus extended to the Euphrates river. While these events were taking 
place in Asia, Egypt had greatly declined and the Ptolemies were 
now subservient to Rome. In the year .10 their line ceased with the 
suicide of Cleopatra, whereupon Egypt was formally subjected under 
a prefect ap|x>inted by the Roman princeps. 

The effect of Roman conquest on civilization in Greece and the 
Orient was substantially the same as in southern Italy and Sicily. 
The conquerors robbed their subjects of material resources and art 
treasures, of their freedom of thought and sjieeeh — of everything in 
brief that might have conduced to the further upbuilding or even per¬ 
petuation of culture. Despite the good intentions of the principles 
and the obvious benefits of peace, the inqwrial administration, added 
to the pernicious activities of avaricious Roman simulators, grew con- 
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tinually more oppressive and grinding. Viewed in this light, the Ro¬ 
man conquest operated as the first and most fundamental cause of the 
decline of ancient civilization. 39 


39 The period of conquest is here condensed because usage ha? 
ment to Roman history. See Pelham. Outlines of Roman Hts 
Antiquite, III. 236-393; Niese, Gesch. der Griech. und mart. t>tau 
the work. 
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CHAPTER XXmi 

THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
HELLENISTIC STATES 

.1.17-30 n. c. 

Local organization of Alexander’s empire. Our knowledge of 
ilu- local organization of Alexander's empire, inherited from the 
Persians and nuxlitied by himself and his successors, is extremely 
scant excepting for Asia Minor and Egypt. The Conqueror began the 
work of reorganization soon after the victory of Granicus, when the 
iiciit'itit cities along the western coast of Anatolia came into his 
hands. These communities lie treated with the utmost consideration. 
The oligarchies anti tyrannies, which had favored Persia, he over¬ 
threw; and retailing tiie exiles, he established democracies. The 
t itles were left autonomous under a body of laws approved by the 

set 
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king. They were to recognize him as their leader in war and to fur* 
nish naval or land forces to serve under his command. Those esjie- 
cially favored were exempt from all payments* whereas the free city- 
states which had not won their way to the king's good graces rendered 
an annual payment made honorable by the title of contributions* All 
classes of cities thus far mentioned were looked U|>on as allies. 
Others which had dared resist his arms were held, at least tefnjxs- 
rarily, in subjection sjmd compelled to pay the ordinary tribute. 

Rhodes. Among the Greek cities to profit mast by the conquest 
were those along the western coast, and on the netghlx>ring islands, 
of Asia Minor, not only through their enlarged opportunity for 
commerce but also through the paternal favor of the kings. The 
most brilliant city of this region was Rhodes, which had taken the 
place of Peiraeus as the commercial centre of the Aegean area and 
had extended her lines of traffic throughout the Mediterranean world, 
In 170 her revenue from imports and exports, probably at the uni* 
form rate of two percent, was 1,000,000 drachmas, which represents 
a commerce diminutive according to modern standards, but splendid 
for that age. This State maintained her independence by the bravery 
of her citizens; and her policy was to cultivate (mice and friendship 
with the entire world. As a result wealth almuncled, 'Hie jamr 
were provided for by the government, and the rich lived luxuriously in 
sumptuous dwellings. The city was not only a storehouse for mer¬ 
chandise but the home of art and eloquence. The citizens were in¬ 
telligent and maintained a high sense of public honor, 1 

Temple estates. In the interior of Asia Minor the task of adapt¬ 
ing existing conditions to the will of the conquerors remained to the 
Seleucidae. Here were found two forms of feudal estates, centering 
respectively in the square-turreted castles of the grandees and in the 
temples. The castles had existed from the eighth century tt, c\ and 
had been tolerated perforce by Lydian and Persian kings, In the 
course of centuries the Hellenistic rulers suppressed them, and either 
incorporated the estates in the royal domain or assigned them to cities. 
In the temple estate the priest had control of the extensive lands be¬ 
longing to it and exercised authority over the people, who in some 
communities were numbered by the thousands. 3 Among them were 


1 Revenue; Polyb. xxxl. 7. 12. The range of her traffic ami her friendship; *, mm, 
xxx C i P 2S r; CW ' n °’ 2 ‘* 6 (Strabo). High standard at honor generally maintained; Italy!* 

2 Feudal castles; H. Civ no. 175 (Plufc RumrmnU cf, Rader. /,«* tmU*. M If i Ramsay, 
Cities arul Bishoprics of Phrygia , IX. 416 tt. Temple estate*; Strabo ml, i 4; ill 2, J f; 
3. 32-6 (survivals to Roman times). 
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attendants on the deity but the great majority cultivated the soil as 
peasants. At the annual festival in honor of the deity there was 
held a fair, at which the (teasants could display their produce for sale 
and make the purchases of the traders who came in from neighboring 
lands. The gathering of the jH-aple from near and far for worship, 
trade, ami pleasure, was a source of profit to the priests. The Hellen¬ 
istic kings dure not suppress these religious potentates, but deprived 
them of {xilitical (lower anti in some instances of a part of their terri¬ 
tory. Often the king settled a colony on a temple estate and sub¬ 
jected the priest to the government of the new city. 

Alexander’! plan of colonization. Alexander founded a great 
number of colonies, more than seventy us Plutarch states, distributing 
them over the empire in accordance with its needs; and the Seleucidae, 
following in his footsteps, planted an equal number. They were to 
provide homes for the worn-out veterans, to garrison the conquered 
country, and, at least in Alexander’s plan, to Hellenize the empire. 
As a rule therefore they included a nucleus of retired soldiers and of 
Greek business men. around whom clustered a multitude of natives. 
Among the mercenaries of the Seleucidae, however, were few Greeks; 
and in general it may Ik- said that Hellenic civilization penetrated 
but u little way beyond the walls of the colony. These settlements 
varied greatly in size, Among the largest Alexandria numbered 
.UKl.(HU) free warts and fierhujis 100,000 slaves. a Antioch, the 
Seleucid capital, was hut slightly inferior, whereas Seleucia on the 
Tigris continued to grow till in the first century of our era the jjopulu- 
tion numltered 600,000, 

The wealth of Egypt. The imjiortance of Alexandria came not 
merely from her |xisition as capital of a wealthy kingdom, but even 
mure from her commercial activities, * Her harlxirs brought her into 
touch with the whole Mediterranean world, while the canal which 
connected her with the Nile wus the first stage of the long voyage to 
India. From the Nile it was jKissihle to convey merchandise to the 
Red Sen eithrr by canal or overland. Usually, however, the merchant 
fleet* of Egypt sailed along the coast of Arabia, till they met and ex¬ 
changed cargoes with the fleets of India. Under the late Ptolemies 
this traffic declined, to be magnificently revived by Augustus. In 
addition to commerce Egypt derived great wealth from her manu- 

a Mui fMiux* »t Altxaulrt, i. S, MS r Oh* numltvr I* tlmibtlraa raawir ratal). , 
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factures. Her shops produced substantially all the papyrus used 
ihroughout the world; and with the vast number of writers in the city 
the publication of books became a thriving business. The aromatics 
imported from Arabia and from far-off India were here transformed 
into incense and toilet perfumes. Drugs and medicines were pre¬ 
pared for use. In the neighborhood an abundance of verifiable earth 
was employed for the production of glass of varied rich colors. 
Equally important were the textiles, including tapestries and both 
coarse and fine dress materials. The fine linens of Biblical renown 
were woven in various localities and brought down to Alexandria for 
export. Doubtless many articles of use and luxury were manufac¬ 
tured here for home consumption or export of which we have no 
knowledge. The greatest product of the country was wheat. The 
hard labor of millions of peasants under the strict supervision of the 
Ptolemies yielded not only enough to supply home needs but an enor¬ 
mous quantity for exportation. 11 

Antioch and Seleucia. In like manner Antioch, situated on the 
Orontes river about twelve miles from the Mediterranean, was not 
only an imperial capital, but the beginning of a great caravan route 
from the sea to Mesopotamia and Persia. 0 With the conquest of the 
Orient the Greeks had ceased to be a purely maritime people and 
were conducting an extensive overland trade along the network of 
roads built by the Persian kings and their Hellenistic successors. 
East of Antioch the route passed through Seleucia, which was also 
the chief trading intermediatry between the Persian gulf and the up¬ 
per waters of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 7 It was the successor 
of Babylon and the parent of Bagdad. 

Blending of Nationalities. The proportion of Greek to foreigners 
must have varied greatly according to circumstances. Naucratis, 
Egypt, for example, contained natives; but die Greeks of that city 
held aloof from social and marital relations with them, and therefore 
maintained their language in relative purity. Ptoiemais, Egypt, 


^Commerce; Strabo ii. S. 12; xvil. I, 13; Agatharehldea, Erylhram* Sttt, 101; mm aba 
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seems to have hccit equally exclusive, Alexandria, on the other hand, 
was exceedingly mixed. To Greeks and Macedonians must be added 
Egyptians, Semites, Persians, and many other nationalities. These 
people were by no means equal. As a rule the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, generally grouped together as Greeks, were the only citizens. 
They had their trilies and domes like those of Athens, their magis¬ 
trates, council, and assembly. People of other speech were only 
meties with such rights as the city or the king assured them. In 
the country and the native towns the Greeks formed but a small 
[wrcentage of the population. Mercenaries of that nationality on 
lands held directly from Ptolemy and small business men scattered 
widely along the Nile valley were more inclined to intermarry with 
the natives; and from these unions arose a hybrid class, who spoke 
two tongues and Imre hath Greek and native names." 

Satrapies. The subject territory, as distinguished from the free 
Hellenic cities, was organized, as under Persian rule, in great ad¬ 
ministrative districts termed satrapies. It was clearly the Con¬ 
queror's intention to employ Imth natives and Macedonians as satraps, 
while taking the precaution of transferring their military powers to 
s|ieciut officers of his own nationality. This attempt to win the 
Persian aristocracy in his conflict with Darius proved a failure, and in 
the end he was obliged to substitute Macedonians as governors. A 
check on the satraps was found in keeping the commanders of great 
cities and fortresses directly dejiendmt on the king, and even more 
in the separation of the financial from the military and civil adminis¬ 
tration. The finances of Egypt, for exumple, Alexander placed in 
the hands of Clcomenes, a Greek of Naupactus. During the long ab¬ 
sence of the Conqueror in the Northeast and East, Clcomenes, through 
his absolute control of the revenue, made himself in reality dictator 
of Egypt, and used his authority for frightful extortions. The treas¬ 
ury of the empire was established at Babylon in charge of Harpalus, 
a friend of the Conqueror’s youth.* During the long absence of 
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the king Harpalus squandered a great part of the treasury and escajied 
with the rest to Greece."* In greed and disloyalty he was hut a tv|«e 
of the high officialdom of the new empire. 

Failure to assimilate European and Asiatic troops. No ob¬ 
stacle, however, discouraged Alexander front his pur|>ose of Idending 
Asiatics and Europeans in one race socially and |>o)itically equal. 
He had married Roxana, a Bactrian princess, and afterward added a 
wife from each of the two royal Persian lines. At the same time his 
great field-marshals, Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Nearchus, 
and other high officials to the number of eighty, took to themselves 
Persian brides. On all without exception Alexander liestowrd 
dowries. At the same time he made presents to the ten thousand 
Macedonian troops who had married Asiatic women." From the 
lieginning of his campaigns Alexander had introduced native troops 
into his army; and the majority of the force with which he invaded 
India were Asiatics. After his return he planned to dismiss the 
aged and crippled Macedonians and to substitute for them Jtt.uoo 
native youths trained and cquip|>cd in Macedonian style. The 
veterans, finding themselves alxait to lie displaced by men of a race 
whom they despised, were mortally offended and broke mil in mutiny. 
The king yielded to the extent of giving his Macedonian forers the 
higher honor and pay.* 3 Despite every effort the attempt to assim¬ 
ilate Eurojicuns and Asiatics in the army proved a failure, and it 
was abandoned after his death. 

A universal empire. While temporising with his Macedonian 
troops, Alexander steadily advanced toward the goal of his ambition, a 
universal empire emancipated from every national restriction, an 
empire that knew no distinction of race or jieople. It was a new 
conception far broader than anything the world had known liefore, 
and formed the political basis for a larger idea of humanity afterward 
taking form in Stoicism and Christianity. Although there survived 
feebly a spark of popular sovereignty in the military assembly of 
Macedonians, the source of {tower had liecoroc the person of the 
monarch. The absolute idea grew upon Alexander throughout his 
conquests, largely as a product of his own experiences. The young 
king's extreme exertions, his incessant activity night and day, his 
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physical suffering from numerous wounds, and his excessive inclina- 
tiun to drink, while impairing his physical condition cooperated with 
his marvellous successes in greatly affecting his mind. Month by 
month his companions saw in him a growing love of flattery and an 
increasing irritability at every opposition however slight. No longer 
content with ordinary subservience, he demanded worship; for that is 
what prostration meant to a Greek or a Macedonian. Most of those 
who followed him through Asia, dejwndent as they were upon his 
caprice, granted him the honor with varying sincerity. 18 Not satis¬ 
fied with their homage, he permitted it to be made known to the Hel¬ 
lenic cities of the home land that they ought to decree him a god. 
With characteristic independence the Lacedaemonians replied: “ Since 
Alexander wishes to Ik* u god, let him !« one.” At Athens Demos¬ 
thenes at first protested, but afterward changing sides, advised his 
, ismtrymrn to give the bauble: " Let us acknowledge him the son of 

/, U, tor all l iare, or the son of I’oseidon, if he prefers it." Athens 
a> cordinglv tie* mil to place him as Dionysus among the gods of the 
,,ty tHlur states took similar action; temples for his worship arose 
ot various places; and on his return from Babylon, he gave audience 
- Hatred legations” rather than political embassies, come from 


Hellas to pay him divine honors.' 4 

The god-king introduced into Europe. Among the Greeks the 
Usmdary In-tween human and divine had never been sharply drawn. 
Great turn in death I ecu me heroes, and the god Dionysus had lived as 
a man ..n earth. Every Greek State rested cm a religious foundation; 
and it was but natural that Alexander should seek such a basis for his 
empire The Orient supplied the atmosphere of servile adoration 
of the king as su|icrman or god. To this condition Hellenic thoug 
and usage had to Is- adapted. Among the Greeks the motive to his 
del fit at ion was fear or the desire to flatter or the hope of gaining fawn 
A common sentiment. lo». was the desire for protects or g^defor 
deliverance from |irril, hence the frequent epithet Savior applied to 
,he Hellenistic kings.' 9 Alexander must have a88ume J^if ks 
divinity not merely to satisfy hi* craving for honors, but as the last 
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step toward absolutism. Even on the throne a mere man was hound 
at least by the general laws of humanity and was responsible to public 
opinion, but a god was above all law and accountability. After some 
hesitation his successors followed his example and thus (leqietuated 
the god-king. In this manner was introduced into Kuro|>r an essen¬ 
tially Oriental idea of the relation between the State and the indi¬ 
vidual. While Egyptians and Asiatics were grovelling in the dust 
before their kings, the Greek republics had created for at least a part 
of their population a condition of freedom under self-government. 
In the individual the result was the perfection of manliness, the de¬ 
velopment of a high type of self-control and self-respect, in society and 
government a recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual 
souls that made up the laxly politic. The Hellenistic kingdom, how¬ 
ever, put an end to the growth of freedom, and in its stead universal¬ 
ized the Oriental slavery of the people and gave it an indefinite lease 
of life. However sagacious, men were no longer to govern them¬ 
selves or to give expression to their views for the improvement of 
State and society. Government was to rest in the hands of a God or 
of a superior sacred human Ixdng with a mandate from God, who 
orooked no opposition and needed no control, who selfishly or lienevo- 
ently devised and executed with divine wisdom whatever he pleased 
Jor mankind. The idea passed on from Alexander to the Roman 
principles and the Byzantine emperors, and to the modem monarch* 
who rule by divine right. 

While the government of Macedon rested on the traditional Itasis 
>f nationality, that of the Selcucid realm and of Kgyjit was an 
artificial structure: the administrative system was an organization of 
3reek conquerors for the exploitation of the natives and was wholly 
ievoid of national or patriotic feeling. The masse* might sincerely 
ccept the godship of the sovereign, but his appeal to the higher 
ifficials could only reach their self-interest, their hope of reward or 
‘ear of punishment. The want of moral fibre that only patriotism 
nd national feeling could supply was a fundamental weakness of 
Mth kingdoms. 

The Aetolian league. The Achaean league. With the Hel- 
enistic kingdoms we may contrast the federation* of the Greek home- 
and. The union established by Philip, arbitrarily created and 
bounding in discord, proved short-lived. Soon afterward the 
etolian league came into prominence. Originally an ethnoe of 
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primitive character, Aetolia began toward the dose of the fourth 
century to assume tiie character of a union of cities. Early in the 
third she annexed Delphi, and thereafter employed the influence of 
the amphii tvony in rapidly extending her league till it came to include 
nearly alt central Greece, southern Thessaly, and temporarily various 
cities of I’elaponnw*. ** In like manner Achaea, beginning as an 
ethnos, changed somewhat marc slowly to the federal organization of 
city-states, it was not till the inclusion of Sicyon in 251 that the 
Achaean league could count as a power In Greece. 1 ’ Thereafter fol¬ 
lowed the admission of Corinth and other neighbors in rapid succes¬ 


sion till, early in the second century, it included all Pdoponnese. 
There was rivalry lietwrcn the two leagues, involving the shifting of 
cities hack and forth, together with frequent Macedonian interference. 
Although Istth league* engaged in forcible annexations, die great ma¬ 
jority of admissions were at the request of the incoming States. 

Government of the leagues. The general principles of organiza¬ 
tion were the same for the two leagues. The fundamental institution 
of government was the assembly of all the citizens, like that of the 
city-state. It is known that in the Achaean league the voting was by 
cities presumably ail present from a given city determined among 
themselves the attitude to tic taken by their State, which thereuupon 
probably cast a single vote, whatever its population. 1 * By the side 
of the assembly, as in the city-state, was the council, in the Aetolian 
Iragur and proimldy jn the Achaean, representing the cities according 
to their puliation.'* Elections of magistrates and other matters of 
primary im|»ortancc fell to the assembly, whereas the council, with its 
more frequent sessions, gave attention to lesser business and to such 
as could not await the gathering of the people. The chief magistrate 
wa. the general; in the Achaean league there were at first two and 
afterward one, the commander of the army and highest civil executive. 
The almndonmrnl of the old republican board of officers in favor 
of a single magistrate added efficiency to the administration. 
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Federal government. The federal government had control of 
weights, measures and coinage. It conducted negotiations with 
foreign {lowers, declared war, and contracted alliances, in sole com¬ 
mand of the military forces it gave orders to the mender* to ftirnisli 
their several contingencies. Each constituent city was guaranteed 
autonomy under a republican constitution, implying security and 
justice for herself and her individual citizens. Her chief obligation 
was to put into the field the number of troop* demanded and to *u|>- 
port them at her own expense.*" 

In the preservation of liberty the federal union contrasted favor¬ 
ably with the kingdoms of that age; and in the development of 
strength it was a great improvement u|xm the city-state. A solution 
of the most difficult of Hellenic problems was at length found in the 
creation of a system of organization adapted to the Greek character. 
It is true that in time of war the federal government, in entrusting 
to the States the levy and support of soldiers, remained excessively 
weak; and it was a misfortune that two rival leagues existed side by 
side, often at war with each other, while their freedom was menaced 
by the greatly superior {towers of the Hellenistie kingdoms and the 
Roman republic. Their inability to survive under these adverse con¬ 
ditions d<K*s not detract from the truth that the federal union was 
the most highly developed jKilitical creation of the world lie fore the 
rise of modern representative democracies, such as those of Great 
Britain and the United States.*' 

Royal domains. The gigantic empire of Alexander and his sue- 
cessors’ kingdoms rested on a condition of the tailoring masses which 
verged closely ujxin serfdom. Round almut the free cities in western 
Asia Minor, and more extensively in other {tarts of the realm, were 
the great domains of the Persian king, which Alexander seized for 
himself. They were cultivated by peasants, who lived in villages 
and were liought and sold along with the lands they tilled, who were 
not absolutely bound to the soil, but could move almut from one 
locality to another, evidently with the permission of their lord. Not 
wholly at the mercy of their local master, they were under the juris¬ 
diction and legal protection of judges appointed for them by the king. 
They paid their sovereign a tribute in money or in kind ~~ a tenth 
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of lhr annual produce.*’ There were peasants, too, on the feudal 
r^talr-i and mi tin- communal lands of cities, who rendered their dues 
to the lord of the commonwealth. These arrangements had existed 
under the Persian ride and were adopted with little modification by 
Alexander. 


Similar were conditions in Egypt. While retaining proprietorship 
of all the soil. Ptolemy gave the income of many large estates to his 
officials and other favorites. The temples also held in grant broad 
fertile tracts. To his mercenaries the king gave permission on fixed 
terms to reclaim and use waste lands. In jieace these cleruchs, “ lot- 
holders." made their living by agriculture, but stood ever ready to 
answer the sovereign's call to arms. Vast tracts of grainland, 
specifically described as royal domain, were leased in small lots to 
I rasa n!s, who had to render a fixed numlier of measures to the acre, 
The king tsm*es*ed a mono|ioly of the oil industry and required for 
his u»e the production of a certain number of oil plants in each 
mane (administrative district).** 


Oppression of laborers. The ordinary tributes, though heavy, 
were rtidurable, but the natives were subject to many other taxes, and 
were required to |wrfortn in addition a variety of labors, for which 
they received «» pay. including the erection of royal buildings, the 
rnlrrtainmriti of travelling officials, and of soldiers quartered upon 
them, the building ami repair of dams and embankments along the 
Nile, the maintenance and extension of the whole irrigation system, 
and the m laiinmg of waste lands. 'The capricious and arbitrary en¬ 
forcement of these bdsirs, which took no account of the peasants’ 
necessities, proved exceedingly oppressive. The laborers were kept 
under continual watch; day and night custodians from the mercenary 
class guarded the crops lest the |>ensant take something for himself 
tirforr the king had had his share; ** and while the aim of the 
administration was to confine the whole laboring population to its 
endless routine of toil, the growers of oil plants were most rigorously 
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bound to the soil. If they neglected their work to the extent of jour¬ 
neying to another norm*, they might U* arrested and form! Link to 
their wearisome tasks. 

Decline of democracy. In fact the most deplorable feature of 
life in the Hellenistic Orient was the abject condition of the lalturrim. 
The voiceless multitude meekly accepted the term* of rent, purchase, 
and sale imposed upon them by those in authority. Though not 
precisely serfs, they were on the very brink of serfdom. In Europe, 
with rare exceptions, the native lalmrers of a community, as distin¬ 
guished from the slaves, were free, and in democracies enjoyed the 
right to vote. A characteristic feature of the change from the fourth 
century to the Hellenistic age, however, was the decline of the de¬ 
mocracy and of the lalioring class. The masses were adversely af¬ 
fected by the economic developments attending the conquest of the 
Orient. Great wealth in land and money fell into the hands of 
Alexander's officers and of the aids and favorites of hi* successors, 
or of adventurers in business, while jieople of moderate mean* be- 
came fewer, and the poverty of the masses increased. In every con¬ 
siderable city swarmed the proletarians, who could find no adequate 
employment, and lived on the edge of starvation. A* a class thry 
were no more to lie blamed for their iwvertv than the few were to lie 
praised for their wealth. If left to themselves they could but die 
of hunger. In the interest of self-preservation therefore various 
cities, not simply Rhodes, Samos, and Carthagr, l*ut in time rvrn 
Rome found it necessary to supply them with a cheap or free grain. 
In both Greece and Rome reformers attempted the economic and |x»* 
litical redemption of the masses, but they could not prevail over 
the opixwition of the rich. At the opening of the Christian era democ¬ 
racy had almost totally vanished from the civilised world, and with 
it the thought that the poqjr might as a class lie educatrd and treated 
with the consideration due to human souls. Three and a half centu¬ 
ries later they were in a serfdom whose beginnings had Itrrn borrowed 
from the Orient; and it has been hut recently, during the early 
centuries of modern times, that they have regained their freedom.** 
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General decline of the home land. The Greek home land suffered 
through the easterly migration of her most ambitious and enter¬ 
prising sons, which left the peninsula poorer in creative energy and 
intelligence. Another factor that afforded a powerful impetus to 
her decline was the eastward shifting of commercial centres. From 
the seventh to the fourth centuries the coast of Greece washed by 
the Aegean sea Ixlonged to the heart of Hellas from which extended 
trade arteries to every part of the Mediterranean world. As the 
Hellenes expanded over Egypt and western Asia, however, the centre 
of commerce moved after them from Peiraeus to Rhodes and Alex¬ 
andria. The Athenian part lost nearly all its life, as the greater part 
of the trade left to the vicinity shifted to Corinth, which attained to 
a new splendor as the occasional residence of the Macedonian kings. 
These circumstances made it the largest, wealthiest, and most beauti¬ 
ful ritv of the peninsula till its destruction at the hands of the 
Romans. Nig least effective in thinning the population and destroy¬ 
ing pngierty were the wars Ixiwren city-states or federal unions or 
Ixtwren the Macedonian kings and the Hellenes, wars not less fre¬ 
quent than More the day* of Philip and Alexander. Doubtless, 
ton, the continued wasting of the soil and the spread of malaria 
tendril further to nil) the inhabitants of food and to sap their vitality. 
To all these destructive forces we must add the rising standard of 
living, the love of comfort and luxury which induced men either to 
remain single, or if they married, to bring up few If any children, 
with the result that the numlier and the sixe of families rapidly di¬ 
minished. Although not hopeless at the time of the Roman subju¬ 
gation (14ft), the condition of the peninsula under the Romans stead¬ 
ily deteriorated, till, early in the Christian era, the Hellenic Strabo 
could only describe the home land of freedom and science in terms 
of desolation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX l 

HELLENISTIC CULTURE (I) 

JJ7-.10 B. C. 

I. City Construction and Art* 


City CMtfnwtion. Priene. The Hellenistic age with its con¬ 
quest* ami lolmoxalion was a in-riod of city construction. So far as 
the nature of the surface |*’rmiltrd, the builders applied the principle 
of straight "Irrrti irinsing each other at right angles. The require¬ 
ment» nt ih (i »nr. however, »lill left the ways narrow and reduced the 
I'uhln square* to the smallest areas. The recent excavation of 
1’rn ne, a town of wlsail 4,000 inhuhitants, lias given us a clearer idea 
of tins |iern*l than we tnuld have Iren able to acquire in any other 
wav It stands on a height with sleep descents on every side, so that 
the nrnt •*! fort i lit a I ion was minimised. The circuit wall of un¬ 
known height is two meters in thickness, and is pierced by three gates 
covered with round an he*. Arriving from the port, we passthrough 
the cemetery and into the western gate, thence along a narrow street 
to the Provision Market, where the small dealers retailed bread, meat, 
and other victuals. Adjoining it is the Great Market, the centre of 
public life In the middle is a large altar, and along the border on 
all four sides runs a colonnade, which fronts a succession of stores, 
temples, and other laiildings that surround the market. The north 
side is occupied by a Sacred Portico, in which the people held festival 
and sat on holidays at Iwnqurts provided at the city’s expense. 
Other puhlii buildings are the Assembly Hall, with a seating capacity 
of aiwMl 500, serving for the meetings of citixens and of the council, 
the theatre, and various temples. That of Athena, the gift of Alex¬ 
ander. was elegant and artistic, the pride of the city. As a Greek 
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community the Prienian* could not live without a stadium and a 

italic Ufa. Although they drew their chief subsistence from 
thrir farm* near by. thry also manufactured a few wares which they 
shipped ahrtmd through their fxjrt. Public life was wholesome. 
Candidate* for office sought the vote* of their fellow citizens; and as 
magistrate* they devoted a share of their private income to the im¬ 
provement of the city and the entertainment of the people. In 
return the citizen* granted them exemption from public burdens, front 
•rat* at the theatre and festivals, and honorary statues, many of which 
were net up in the Sacred Portico. The people were industrious, 
intelligent, moral, and happy. Urger cities differed chiefly in the 
pnnwrtiunally greater attention to industry and commerce, and the 
increased contrasts Ixtwren the few rich and the many poor, In the 
splendor of irnldic Iaiibling* and of the homes of the wealthy, 
Trmplrs showed in an accentuated degree the features whose begin¬ 
nings were witnessed by the second half of the fourth century. A 
remarkable development of the age was the Great Altar of Zeus at 
Prrgamum, alaaii one hundred feet square. * The construction may be 
•United in the picture. The actual altar stood cm the top of this 
monument in the centre of a court surrounded by an Ionic colonnade. 
The frirse i* descrilird Mow among the sculptures. Notable, too, 
was the gigantic light house at Alexandria, on the island of Pharos, 
which gave it* name to the structure. It was more titan a hundred 
metre* high. The summit was reached within by a ramp surround¬ 
ing the open shaft in which an elevator conveyed the material for 
the light.* 

Water supply and sanitation. In choosing a site for a city 
regard was had to the water supply as well as to agricultural and 
rommrnial advantage*. For example, Priene had abundant spring 
water brought into the city in large earthen pipes, filtered, and dis¬ 
tributed to the houses through smaller pipes. The larger aqueducts 
of more populous cities were subterranean channels .lined with stone 
and cement. In this prriod increased attention was paid to sanita¬ 
tion. Whereas at Smyrna, new-built, after lying for centuries in 
ruin*, the refuse from the houses lay in the streets to be washed shout 
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over the pavement by ram*. i\pht*us wtm i*» have Wn wrll pro* 
vided with sewers; and in **»*’ n tug in all » itie* there were of¬ 
ficials who hud charge of sanitatum , atul in mm%w dwelling* m Prjcoi 
have been found sanitary arrangement* ngitparahle with those of 
today . 1 

Family Ufa* Family hfr still secluded itself from the public 
gue. A dwelling at Tricnc presented to thr mm a Imre window* 
lam wall, pierced at one end by a stogie dour In v luting the 
of m average riiiien we |«a*a through this di*»t into a waiting room, 
and thence into an opm court with crmrntrd tkaar. This apnct f 
whence the family received their air ami light, is surrounded by 
mom*. The one at the bark* adorned with two n !umn»* is the living 
room of the house, Herr stands the altar, here gu**ts were received, 
and here the family usually galhrrrd at roraU in a huu.se m 
sumptuous as to have a srtnml story, thr up|*r «t*»»r was occupied 
by the women, Tlir houses of dir wraiths. imitating thr royal juab 
aces, developed a *y*irfii **f two «twirl*. ca*h surnaitulrd by a rohan* 
nade, and usually adorned with a hwmtaui end ibmm,. In the 
inner court centred the private life of thr family and thr industrial 
activities of the household At** ait it wnr tlvr nmens in which the 
female slaves livrd and plied thru laU* *, un ti as spinning, weaving* 
grinding grain* and baking llrrr, i«*», was the slrrptng funtn of the 
(SIrents* another fur the daughters, ami mw m ttwwe dining frnmm 
The outer or front court, «**•« as it wa» to guests, was only richer 
and more stately. The budding thfuugh«*it w** Uantihrd with 
statues, mural paintings and «ubwrd ntarldr*. with finely woven 
and enihrtiidrred ta|*wtrir** and mmw «»f the with mosaics* 

The furniture was of bfnorr, ivory. and rare tm|«wtrd womla, The 
construction and furnishing *>f such a bcgiw drew ui*m the ftwoufcwi 
of the whole civil Med world* ami was only mulcted jmwatbie by an 
eitensive ttgtimerre m mn ami land * 

Sculpture* of the age. Among the rstant s*ul|*tiirv* of the- age 
are reliefs whkh dmwaied public building* |Vfha|*» ihr am mik- 
ing ivpveMilalim of this class are i» t*c found *i tVfgamum Thia 
city* the seat of Attains and his dynasty, is the emit Itrllmlstic capital 
thtti far thoroughly eacavwlrd h*» tooth Aiihitecture and sculpture 
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havr Iren found there, so well are we acquainted with the material 
civilization of the place, that it must be taken as the starting point for 
a study of the royal capitals of the age, Attaius I, 241-197, secured 
the jieace of his kingdom by an overwhelming defeat of the Galatians. 
A memorial of this deed was the frieze which adorned the exterior 
of the monument on which stood the Great Altar of Zeus. It repre¬ 
sents the combat of Gods and Giants as a symbol of the struggle of 
civilization against barbarism. As the frieze is above seven feet in 
height, the colossal figures give a physical impression of the super¬ 
human. To the Pcrgnmenes it was a historical picture of living 
national interest. In facial expression and in bodily attitude, in the 
animation of the gods and the fury of the giants, in tenseness of 
must te and heat of action we see the spirit of Scopes highly accentu¬ 
ated The whole scene may well Iw described as a mass of supermen 
convulsively struggling. A comparison with the frieze of the 
Parthenon, or even the frieze of the Mausoleum, shows a marked 
degeneration of taste. Despite its imposing magnificence this relief 
offends by its exaggerations and by the sacrifice of naturalness and 


Minpiicity to the desire for effect. 

Tht '* Dying Gaul/’ A more realistic memorial of the same vic¬ 
tory was a group of bronze figure# representing a battle between 
Greeks and Galatian*. Although all the originals have been lost, 
there remain marble copies of several figures. Among the latter is the 
•• Dying Gaul " in the Capitoline Museum at Rome/ It has the 
advantage of Ix-ing nearly contemporary with the original and of being 
itself the product of an Anatolian artist, who either belonged to toe 
Pcrgametw school or worked under its influence. 

U represent* Ixrth the ethnic and the individual peculiar *!Md toe 
warrior; the roar* hair jmslied straight up from the forehead, toe 
mustache, the nec klace, the hardened skin the 
the death ,*in of the ugly stab in his side. We admire toe p«f* 
anatomy, made ,***ibie by the medical science d! the ag> m 
brief the fidelity to nature displayed by eve.y part of toe werik. 

In the consideration of the Pergamene .cultures 
characteristic* of the age have been indicated. AMj#.« * “J 
ixtssible here and there to find example d Mtad «* 
Llpture*. the general features dep^ widely 
standard. The tendencies which we discovered in their infancy 
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the fourth century have become mare pronounced. Self-restraint 
has waned and the emotions have grown strong even to exaggeration. 
In portrait sculpture an intense realism expresses and overemphasises 
individual traits and even defects. The pasture of the human form 
becomes theatrical, sometimes violent. Groupings, dra|teries, and 
die general composition assume complex and elalmrate forms. 

Patrons of art. The great {latrona of art were the Hcllrnistir 
kings who ruled the divided empire of Alexander. While preserving 
a degree of Hellenic taste, they demanded an art commensurate 
with their own wealth and splendor — palates, city halls, theatres, 
and many other forms of architecture with decorations of fitting in¬ 
tricacy and elaboration. To these demands the artists rrs|mndrd with 
a technique that was equal to every emergency, 

Aphrodite of Melos. Maid of Antium, A statue which is »tii) 
widely regarded as the most beautiful of the age is the Aphrodite of 
Melos, We do not know the sculptor or the reason fur the peculiar 
attitude. Perhaps the right hand held the dnqirry. The left fag 
is advanced and rests on slightly elevated ground. The statue is 
made of two pieces of marble, the unclad part of linrr quality than 
the other. We see, too, in the style a combination of the heavy 
Pheidian drapery with a Praxilelean head. Such eclecticism was 
common in the age, hut seldom has it I teen rffertrd with rqual skill. 
Grace and dignity are more nearly ha la nerd than is usual in thii 
period. Another woman figure of the age, iom|«iacd of two kimli 
of marble, is the so-called Maid of Antium. It was found in Nero's 
villa at Antium, whence it was removed in 1009 to the Museum of 
the Terme at Rome. The head and right *h<*ifiler are of |iurc white, 
the rest of the inferior material. She may lie the daughter, or possibly 
the servant, of a priest of A|n>11o. On a tray she carries the imple¬ 
ments of divination, and seem# to lie in the act of making a choice of 
the objects in an oracular rrs|wmsc to an inquiry. The strong athletic 
form, the masculine proportions, and the sturdy stride lieftl an attend¬ 
ant upon Apollo far more than the average girl, Though some have 
assigned it to the fifth century and other* to Praxiteles, it seem* rather 
to lie Hellenistic; and in that rase it must Iw classed among the most 
distinguished statues of the age. The texture of the gown is unique; 
the attitude is natural; and the features and facial expression are 
charming. Amid the thousands of sculpture* that people the museums 
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of Rome it in a figure that impresses the visitor with its rare per¬ 
sonality. 

Nike of Samothrace. Another female statue deserving of men¬ 
tion is the Nike of Sumoihnu'c, which commemorates the naval vic¬ 
tory of Demetrius Poliorcrtcs (“ Stormer of Cities ”) gained off 
Cyprus in MU*. The monument was originally placed on a rocky 
height of Samothrace, whence it has been removed to the Louvre. The 
goddess stands erect on the prow of a ship, her wings expanded, her 
garments clinging in magnificent masses about her gigantic form and 
streaming wildly Iwhind her, blown by the onrush of the vessel. The 
head and arms are hist, hut from her image on a coin we learn that 
she held to her lips a trumpet, through which she heralded the glori¬ 
ous deed of hrr fosterling. It is the most splendid Victory created by 
the nnrirnt world. 

Th« Laocodn. The lament in is a product of the Rhodian school 
of sculptor*, which was dearly akin to that of Pergamum. This 
group D-longs to the first century 11 . e. and is here offered as an ex¬ 
ample of violent sensationalism, iaiocoim and his two sons are being 
crushed m the folds of two enormous snakes. The intricate group 
thus formed is wrought with great technical skill. The violent death 
agonies of the three jiersons, expressed in the convulsions of facial 
and Uslily muscles, an* amusingly realistic. The anatomy is perfect 
with one exception: for unknown reasons the boys are given the forms 
of grown men, The chief fault lies in the choice of agony as a subject 
for sculptural treatment, The face of the father, too, should express 
not pain alone but also horror and physical effort. The snakes are 
wholly untrue to nature: they arc not large enough to crush a man; 
and srr|rnls which depend upon choking their victim# do not bite. 
Despite these and other faults, glaring indeed when measured by 
Phridian and Praxilelean standards, the group is a work of positive 
merit; elm* it would not have excited the admiration of Renaissance 
artists • Life at Rhodes was commercial like that of today; and a 
prominent aim of art, as in our own time, was to display the resource* 
of wraith and the mighty ambition of a trading people in the pro- 
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duction of the intricate, the ornate, and the stupendous. Thus the 
u Colossus of Rhodes ” finds its counterpart in our •* Liberty enlight¬ 
ening the World,” an appropriate gift to the United States. 

Children in art. Perhaps the most pleasing branch of Hellenistic 
art comprises representations of real life designated gtnre. For the 
first time in history an interest began to In* felt in children. Their 
physique was now carefully observed; their facial expressions and 
their playful attitudes were naturally reproduced. We cannot doubt 
that this artistic development corresponded to a real change in social 
life. As the centre of interest shifted from polities to the home, and a 
powerful impetus came from various directions to humanism, it was 
inevitable that children should attract their share of attention, At 
the same time men sought a refuge from the artificiality of the city 
in the innocence and the simplicity of rural life amt of childhood. 
Thus it was in the spirit of the Idylls of Theocritus u * that the 
sculptor created in relief scenes of rustic simplicity or statues of 
peasants and fisherfolk as well as of children. 

Deification of cities. A contrast to these light subjects is the deifi¬ 
cation of cities. Throughout Greek history im|K v r*oiiati«.m had lieett 
common, and city-states had generally been represented by their tute¬ 
lary deities. In the third century Hut vehicles, a pupil of Lysippus, 
wrought for the people of Antioch a gilded bronze statue of the For¬ 
tune (Tyehc) of their city. The deity was easily identified with 
Antioch itself. She is seated on a rock, as was the city; and the 
river flowing at her feet is represented by a swimming youth. The 
bunch of grain stalks in her hand symbolizes the fertility of the river 
valley, while the mural crown, the first known in art, signifies the 
walls of defence, The statue became an object of worship, and the 
idea was gradually extended to other cities and to Rome, 

Painting in the Hellenistic age. The Hellenistic age was as 
productive of painting as of every other form of art, but owing to the 
perishable material our knowledge of it is imperfect. The most 
famous painter of the age was Apelles of Cos, a man of marvellous 
industry and a great master of technique. He used hut four colors, 
black, white, red, and yellow; he alone had the art of covering the 
finished painting with a black glaze that improved the work by toning 
down the colors, while protecting it from dampness, His painting of 
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“ Aphrodite rising from tin- Sou ” was especially celebrated. Brought 
to Kotin- with other Ixmty from Hellas, it found a place in the temple 
of the deitied Julius Caesar. 

We are fortunate in having a numtier of portraits on panels that 
had covered the faces of Greek and Jewish mummies in Egypt. Al¬ 
though In-longing to the early Christian era, they well illustrate the 
work of the same kind in the Hellenistic [x-riod. The artists were 
witlnait distinction; and yet the portraits arc remarkably lifelike, and 
the colors are still bright. The wall paintings of Pompeii are also 
hut a continuation of the house decorations of the Hellenistic age. 
They wen* hastily wrought by mechanics, yet many of the figures and 
groups are admirable. Doubtless the ultimate originals of many 
were the famous works of Hellenic masters. Of such lineage was 
the " Medea " meditating on the murder of her sons." In a fierce 
struggle of soul tin* mother instinct is overcome by rage against her 
unfaithful husband. 

Mosaics. An art new to the Greeks of this age, learned through 
contact with the Orient, was mosaic-making. It could thrive nowhere 
hut amid an abundance of stones of various colors; and ns the work 
was exceedingly slow amt painstaking, it could lie carried on only 
where l.dtnr was cheap, These conditions were met in Egypt; and 
Alexandria was the m at of manufacture of many mosaics now found 
in Greek and Roman lands, The pattern was either a piece of tap¬ 
estry or a picture. For example, the original of the " Battle of Issus,” 
found in a private house at Ponifieit, was a {minting of that conflict 
by A |H-lies or other great master. Darius, already lieaten, is in flight. 
In his fear he drives Ids chariot wheels over the dead and dying; but 
kinglikc still, he turns nlxiut to order succor to a fallen noble. 
Farther to our left the figure of Alexander, mounted on Bucephalus, 
stands out distinctly as he charges in pursuit. It is remarkable that 
with scarcely more than two do*rn men and horses the artist has cre¬ 
ated tltr effect of a great Irnttlr. As we gasc upon the picture, we 
see the nn’IiV of combatants in deadly strife; we seem to hear the 
groans of the dying, the clash of lances, the clamor of struggling 
horsemen, Undoubtedly tin- original was among the great historical 
paintings of the ancient world, 
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CHAPTER 11X 

HELLENISTIC CULTURE (II) 

I. PHU,OI»PHY 

Philosophic change. The Cynics. It was but natural that the 
rrvolution in Hellenic government and society since the fourth century 
should I* accompanied by a corres|xmding change in philosophy. All 
philosophic thnughl of the classic age had rested on two principles: 
first, the cumpliir trust rrposed in abstract thinking for the discovery 
nf truth and, second, the perfect corresfxmdence assumed between the 
inner man and the world without. This correspondence was sup- 
ported by a religion which (icoplcd nature with souls like those of 
men, It was |tartly this relation between the world and man which 
led the philosophers to Iwlleve that by mere thinking they could dis¬ 
cover the principles of nature, and partly the circumstance that philo¬ 
sophic thought was as yet in its infancy with its limitations unknown 
and the valu*. ot its products untested. With the breaking down of 
ihe city-state and of traditional religion and the concomitant growth of 
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individualism and humanism, philosophy, abandoning her original 
foundation, attempted to lay a new basis in the changed condition* 
of life. The ground had been prepared by Antisthenes of Athens, a 
disciple of Socrates, and an older contem|»orary of Plato. Emm his 
teaching in the gymnasium of the Cynosarges his school was called 
Cynic. In his doctrine virtue is the only good, vice tin- sole evil. 
Wealth, social [losition, honor, and country are nothing. A tattered 
mantle, a piece of barley bread and water are all that a man needs. 
We should renounce every bodily pleasure and comfort for the spiritual 
contentment derived from the exercise of virtue. Through the con¬ 
tempt of this school for convention, for nearly everything mankind 
holds dear, the word cynic lias degenerated to its present meaning. It 
is a strange thing that while the city-state was still strong, Antis¬ 
thenes foreshadowed by a century or more those systems of thought 
that were to be founded upon the ashes of Hellenism. 

The Stoics — Zenon, founder of the school. In the Hellenistic 
age, while the members of the Cynic school degenerated to bsiridt and 
brutal tramp philosophers, its lietter elements were adopted by the 
Stoics, The founder of the school was Zenon. a Semite of Cyprus, 
who had come to Athens (dll). There for a time he studied with 
the Cynics, hut ten years later he begun to teach indejiendetitly in the 
Painted Porch — Stoa Poikile — which gave its name to Ids sctuxtl. 
His Semitic nationality shows itself, not in the content of Ids teaching, 
which is Hellenic, hut in its utterance. Stoicism is less rational, more 
dogmatic, than any previous philosophy. Zenon's object was the 
moulding of man’s character to meet the difficulties of the wprld, and 
regardless of consistency he presented the doctrine* suited to this end, 
implanting them in the minds of others less by reason than ns the utter¬ 
ance of a prophet. It seemed to him, amid the wreck of religious 
and moral ideas formerly sustained by the city-state, that mankind 
needed a higher degree of individual self-sufficiency, To reach this 
end it is necessary, he taught, to train the will into conformity with 
nature, to desire only those* things that are certain of realisation inde¬ 
pendently of ourselves. In order to prove that this central doctrine 
is rational and that it will assure happiness Zenon develojicd a whole 
system of philosophy. It consists of three branches, Logic, Physics, 
and Ethics, Logic includes a theory of knowledge. While the scep¬ 
tics of his age were denying the jjossibility of knowing, Zenon insisted 
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that we »tiuH >t as tin* truth ull 44 grasping impressions,” 1 the 
sense perception* that tome to us with irresistible strength. Whereas 
to the m ulr thinker this dictum was childish folly, it sufficed for a 
common-sense philosophy. Logic included also everything connected 
with the expression of thought and feeling from grammar to rhetoric 
and music, as well as the forms of reasoning. In this department the 
Stoics contrilmied little to existing knowledge. In Physics, the study 
of nature, their most startling dogma is that everything is material, 
even God and the human soul. The qualities of objects, emotions, 
virtues, and vices are all corporeal* In fact the purely practical 
object of his system seemed to him to demand that it be grounded 
u|*in ordinary experience which has to do primarily with material 
things. It i» our common ex|>rrietuc, too, that matter can not move 
itself or take on living forms; nothing hut a soul can bring about 
such thaogrs. The world, therefore, has a soul; this is God, the 
reason, and motive |snver of the universe.* He is a Providence who 
in loving i are wall hes ovrr thr world and every part of it, who main¬ 
tains it in physical and moral perfection.* Everything in nature 
therefore *s r iinmal and goud, Thus from Physics we pass imper¬ 
ceptibly to Ethhs The soul of man is a part of the divine soul, and 
a virtuous life is conformity to nature. Everything that exists is 
advantageous to man. even sickness, noxious animals, earthquakes 
and the like; they are intruded for our education. Thus we are 
gradually Ini back to the central idea of Stoicism that happiness, the 
supreme good, is reached by conforming our will to the laws of nature, 
which are absolutely rational and just. 

Stoicism, s religion. Stress should be placed on the fact that 
Stoicism was a religion. The only motive to right conduct, con¬ 
formity to nature, is nothing more than submission to the will of God. 
It is a iture monotheism, the worship of one Supreme Being. As He 
wishes only well for us, am? blesses tail never harms, we, who are 
parts of Him, have no reason to fear Him, but should only revere and 
love * For this worship there is no need of alters or temple* or 
images or even of prayer* I Hit only of purity in life and thought. 
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The gods of popular lielief with their foibles ami vires are creatures 
of the imagination, and the many myths are worthy only of con¬ 
tempt. 7 To a certain extent, however, the Stoics compromised with 
popular faith. Just as the Christians grunt the existence of angels 
and devils, the Stoics assume the activity of stijarluiman Unrigs, 
called gods, but subject to the Supreme Being,* In like manner, 
while repeating the literal content of myths, the Stoics were able tu 
save them for a useful purpose by giving them an allegorical interpre¬ 
tation. In this activity they were but extending an invention of 
earlier philosophies. Necessarily their interpretations were fantasti¬ 
cal For example, Heracles was not merely a strong man, but a 
great philosopher. His slaying of monsters signifies his coitijuest of 
human vices; and when he leads the three-headed dug from the nether 
world to earth’s surface, he is merely bringing to light the three heads 
of philosophy — Logic, Physics, and Ethics, The effect was to 
purify myth of all immoralities, and to preserve the traditional religion 
while endowing it with a wholly new meaning. 

Effects of Stoicism, The trend of Stoicism, while strengthening 
religious faith, was to make the individual self sufficient, indrjiemlent 
of all externals, human and material, and to give hint an absolute 
mastery of himself, He is lord of his own life, amt may put an end 
to it when he judges l>est, Though he may have Urn suddenly con¬ 
verted to Stoicism, it is (Kissible to grow in character throughout life; 
but only a few men of old. such as Socrates, have attained to n 
perfection of virtue. Society, too, exists, and the individual has social 
instincts, which are natural, anti therefore good All are memlier# 
of one body; all are parts of one God, Iwmnd together in a common 
sympathy. In striving to lienrAt our fellows we do but nln*y a law 
of nature. While working out the problem of virtue many Stoic# 
were driven into seclusion or lived in a commonwealth of their own 
imagining, out of space and time, where no sordid ambitions or 
passions or human weaknesses found enframe, but all dwelt in prr- 
feet harmony and content Others in the hojie of impressing their 
fellow men mingled in society or lieramc statesmen and rulers. Their 
creed, though appealing to the intellectuals rather than the mass, has 
served us as a positive force in the history of thought and conduct, 
It moulded Roman law; it contributed to the humanism of Roman 
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im|wrial time*, at various it proved akin to Christianity; and 
much uf it. remaining in the ethics uf today, still makes for strength 
and stuhdilv of character, 

Scepticism, in op|K**ition to the Stoics there were powerful 
(orvrs *>f disintegration, There were Sceptics, who while accepting 
apjieanunr* a* such, denied the |NMsiliility of real knowledge.® Thor¬ 
oughly typical of these disturU-d conditions is the work of Euhemerus 
of Mrosana. In a lawk entitled Sacred Inscription, composed about 
*70, he pretended that on n visit to a distant island he found in a 
temple o an ancient inscription which detailed the origin and 

doiim* «>i ods, It was there set forth that Zeus was once a man 

who had igui»hed himself as king and conqueror and had re- 

,,11 ilivine worship in reward of his lienefits, and similarly that 
I lie Aiiotio. Aphrodite, and the rest, were once human 

ogt who had attained to fame and had I urn raised to the rank of 
|„ m human opinion, whereas in fact they died like all other mor- 
tali and ar* in* more While undermining what remained of the 
tradi .uih, tlii* tank supported the deification of kings, which 

.*•> t timing into vogue at that time, 

Epicurus’ system of philosophy. The philosophic system, how- 
or, ninth i' rightly vl down as the up|«ncnt of Stoicism was that 
f Kpit unit the Samian, fismded in JIO. His school, like the Stoa, 
materiali'tii, lie atiepled substantially the atomic theory of 
I lento tut Even the usd, hr asserted, is material and dissolves at 

deadi As ii •' mortal, we have nothing to fear from a future life. 11 

,,t hot not il»n»e of |si|mlar faith, The real deities live apart 
• world in unalloyed happinrss, caring nothing for the human 
In the Epicurean »y*lem, ns among the Stoics, the whole 
aiture i* iscupied hy Ethics. The supreme Good is appar- 
rndy dir same in Ush |4dloso|ihles, happiness. With Epicurus, 
however, happine** is freedom from pain, or from fear, which is 
mental sufferingThe aim was not hedonism but quietism. 
Idea tores and pains differ in degrees; and in making choice the wise 
man wi ll aim to avoid thr severest and the most lasting pains and to 
seek dll highrti and the mo»t permanent pleasures, The delights of 
i, , irr nurse ami transitory, those of mind exalted and lasting. 
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Hence the wise man will choose poverty and Iwulily suffering if neces¬ 
sary to secure the highest pleasures. The intelligent Epicurean will 
he as virtuous as the Stoic, iwcau.se through virtue he secures the 
utmost happiness. The founder of the school was himself an admir¬ 
able character; and his object was undoubtedly to benefit his fellow- 
men. His system, though it has many point* of likeness to Stoicism, 
has been condemned by the tribunal of history. The reason is that 
it is essentially selfish. Individual man is his own alhirwill Dif¬ 
ferent from the Stoic, the Epicurean is subject to no spiritual ideal 
toward which he should strive. It is true that the system as orig¬ 
inally taught produced a few eminently worthy characters; but its 
general effect has been demoralising. The doctrine of happiness was 
too readily perverted; and Epicureanism lieeame synonymous with a 
love of eating and drinking, with gluttony arul the coarsest pleasures, 

IL HKI'l'KNtSTti' St'IICNt'K 

Progress of Science. Fortunately for the progress uf science the 
task which Aristotle set for himself was not only the collection of facts 
and the organisation of knowledge but also the direction of hi* 
pupils to individual fields of research, His work continued there¬ 
fore after his death. An added impetus to the study of geography ami * 
astronomy, of plants 11 and animals —to discovery and invention in 
general was given, by the marches of Alexander, Lastly the interest 
of the Ptolemies in art and science devoted a goodly share of Egyptian 
wealth to collections and institutions for the furtherance of scholarly 
and scientific progress. 

Founding of libraries. One of the most necessary requisite* to 
this work was the founding of a library. Under the earlier Ptolemies 
a search for valuable manuscripts was made throughout the Hellenic 
world; and within a few years a collection was made of $00,000 
books (volumes, roils), ,a which in time was further increased. This 
was the royal library, the greatest in the ancient world, (A smaller 
collection was made in the temple of Serapis ~~ Serajieion), C'alli- 
maehus, a fieripatetic of Cyrene (310-240), one of the thief librar¬ 
ians, compiled a catalogue, said to have filled 12(1 volumes, compris* 
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jng I hr. author, and ihrir works in order. It im luded, too, short 
biographies ot the author* and a few 1 ritiial data ior the valuation of 
tin Imuk* tin* h r aid* hi thr » lorn * amt Use of hooks were added 
iiv various ^luilars tither IbilrnUtu kitten estalilidled libraries in 
ihrir live lapitaU, notably m IVrgamum ami Antioch, none of 

whit h e» {Hailed that of Alexandria, 

The Museum of Alexandria, l tie Museum of Alexandria was an 
Mtion t»t ^hoLir* and mve*ftg4iurs, like the Academy and the 
Lyceum, formed nominally for the worship of the Mow, Their 
president was a j»n»*i appointed by the king; who assigned them 
tjwarlers in In* pahur, a large hall, in which they tiwik their meals in 
tummon, a garden with seat* and an agreeable place for walking. The 
mrinU-rs rrtrived monev f*»r *up|>ori from the king’s treasury, 1 * 

Critical knowledge. Metnlrr* of this association and nther 
liMrnrd men m the \ruh*t* ban spirit map|»rd out the fields of knmvl- 
f’tlge, who It lli*'y vigorously »uUivalrd a* uirding to their several tastes, 
t nd< r tJr .unmar, m oh equivalent h» our Lhdology/ * may la’ in- 
iluded even tiling relating to the *ludv of language and of literature, 
Sliolar*, «»f whom we know **artely more than the names, wrote 
liminrie* to the t.irtmo de■paftuients of literature, as the drama, |Kietry» 
and |»hi|u<»<o|>hv, and biographer* of faunm* authors. A most valuable 
srrvne was the 1 uu|*art*«»o an*i t riti« c*m of manuscript* with a view 
to jHurifvmg lh* h %u of error* and interjHihitions. This textual 
trim ion ientered m the j**m* of Homer It hail Irgim as early as 
the huh ««nturv, but the first wholarly edition of Homer was pre- 
pafrd by /ein»lotus, tbr first librarian at Alexandria (28$ 260), It 
put fin text substantially in tile form m width we rend it today. The 
diY*o*»n of the ilt tJ and the f b/yuey into lamk* was made either by 
this *t hobir or by In* immediate siiiirssiirs,** In his judgment these 
were the ontv work* of Homer, whereas others, the Separatists* as* 
tignrd the two i«jr!ti% to different authors, Thr texts of the classic 
Inn’t* and many j.rmr writers were similarly treated: and minute com* 
men!arirs on thr language amt thr subject matter were prepared, 
riidoiogy ini hided alto tetlmiial grammar, which had a relatively 
dtm growth/* immnh, ami lexicons. The scientific spirit of Alex- 
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andria was Aristotelian, whereas that of the rival IVrgamenv school 
was Stoic. The most famous master at IVrgamum was Crates from 
Cilicia, contemporary and op|>onent of Aristarchus. The Stoic love „f 
allegory, prominent in this school’s interpretation of the poets, blurred 
their scientific perception. This shortcoming is counterbalanced by 
greater attention to the subject matter of literature, rather than to 
textual criticism, and in general to the collection and organisation of 
facts. 

Euclid. For the progress of physical science a careful foundation 
in pure mathematics had to be laid. This service was (icrfortncd by 



Euclid (Eucleidcs) of Alexandria, who continued the mathematical 
studies of I'lato and the Atademy, His chief work, named Hlrmtnt », 
still extant, is a treatise on geometry, so precise, clear, and logical that 
the moderns have been able to make little improvement upon it. Any 
textbook in geometry now studied in our schools, is Euclid's Ele¬ 
ments, with unimjxjrtant modifications. 1 * 

Archlmede*. More inventive was Archimedes of Syracuse (287- 
212). His main interest was in pure mathematics, in the exact 
measurement of the circle, the sphere, the cone, conoids, sphrrmds, 
and the cylinder. In some of his operations he has antn ipated the 
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principle of cahulu*; 81 and in his applied mathematics he 

reveal' a lommattd of the principles of higher algebra.” His weak 
m applied M I. me. though in his own judgment subsidiary, was in fac 
Clash nuking He iIim» vereil a means of eumputing the specific 
gravity of ul.pits ami of iletermiiiing the centre of gravity of complex 
forms. He invented engines for hurling great missiles with which his 
fellow i ilneit' long kept at hay the liesieging Romans; the helix for 
taunt lung great ship* and conveying other heavy weights; ,J “ a pump¬ 
ing engine, “ and other useful tmuhiites. In the application of power 


lowr.g ur mi WINDS 

An hiinedr* and tslirr am lent mechanic* mode use of water, COtn- 
prrs«r«l air t pnrtimain»), with lever*, screws, and cogged wheels." 
Some inventions added to the convenience* of life, such as water¬ 
mill*. automatic d«*>r ojienrrs, washing-machine*; others were for en¬ 
tertainment. in. hiding fountain* adorned with automatically moving 
tigiinm-s, ami an automatic theatre in which the figures performed 
their part* through five complicated acts.** 
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Eratosthenes. The advance of mathematical and mechanical 
study inevitably led to a development of astronomy amt of mathemat¬ 
ical geography. The first Hellenistic master of this field was 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene (275-195), the successor of Callimachus, as 
chief librarian at Alexandria. There he was aide to study the 
heavens in an observatory patterned after those of ancient Babylon. 
His most celebrated achievement was the computation of the circum¬ 
ference of the earth. By means of sun dutls placet! at Svenr and 
Alexandriar?^5fid studia apart, he determined the position* of the 
sun from these two points; and with the angle thus formed he com¬ 
puted the earth's circumference at 250,000 stadia, which is n seventh 
part in excess of the true distance of 25,000 English miles. n Hr 
wrote a History of Geography from Homer to his own day, in which 
he recognized the limitations of earlier authors. It included his own 
map of the world with an explanation of it, in which he expressed 
the possibility of reaching India by sailing west across the Atlantic, 
providing the distance should not prove too great an obstacle/* His 
achievements were vast and so accurate that until the beginning of 
modem times no improvements were made ufxin them except in the 
correction and addition of minor geographical details, 

Aristarchus of Samos. Ptolemaic system. No long time after 
ward Aristarchus of Samos (ra, 28(1) brought astronomy to the high¬ 
est reach attained by the ancients. He discovered that the volume of 
the sun is many times greater than that of the world. It was this 
fact that led him ultimately to the tuncfusion that ** the earth annually 
revolves round the sun in the circumference of a circle, in the centre 
of which the sun remains fixed." ™ The discovery was too brilliant 
for acceptance; and the theory of the spheres continued with tin 
important modification. Instead of assigning n plurality of spheres 
to the planet, it was found more practicable to assume that rath planet 
moved in a little circle whose centre lay in a larger circle surrounding 
the earth. This theory of epicycles — circles upon circles — prr- 
vailed, and was accepted by the Egyptian Claudius Ptolemy, an 
encyclopaedic compiler of sciences who flourished in the morn! cen¬ 
tury a, d. After him it came to lx? known as the Ptolemaic system, 
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.Ill.t held it* 1-1 *- till ov.rtlir.mn by Cojiernicus ( 1473 - 1543 ). 

Zoology and Botany. Tin- |>ermration of Egypt and western 
Asia by ib<- t.ri. ki brought to their knowledge a vast number of 
animal* and plant*, hitherto unknown to them; and the Ptolemies 
maintained .. /al Harden at Alexandria. *“ In spite of these 
however, *«».logy and togany failed to make art appre¬ 
ciable advance toy....d the work* of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
People bad but a • unou* intrrr»t in animal*, whereas botany was more 
vigorously studied a* an auxiliary to medicine. A limited number of 
plant* »nd animal* ln»d to to- taken into account In scientific agricul¬ 
ture, bortn ulturr, to-e keeping, and stink-breeding, nil of which were 
diligently > utiiv.it.il I he Us** of till the lawk* in these fields with 
the ry.. |»ti.»n ■>• a (« yy fragments *' ha* left us ignorant of Hellenic 
intelligent r in ...»• «>f it* mu<t useful departments 

Vivisection 1 be growth of i ivilittation and the urlianization of 
ntu.kind make* in ever in. reaving demand U|x»n the physician for 
bv gun., rvgulainius and lor tlie .tire of new diseases. Acquaintance 
witl. the l-'.gvptiau .u tom of embalming exfielled f nan the minds of 
tlr.ek pin - n . an. tbe.r last *. ruples against the dissection of the hu¬ 
ll. m b.«iv I-or the nrst time m history vivisection was practiced on 

i mol. nmol . iiuun.it . furnished In the physician* by the Egyptian 
king 11 11*, result « is an advance in anatomy and (thysiology which 

mob* »n I. in tin history of medical science, Difficult and dan¬ 
ger.*!* surgn.it ..j» r .tn.iis tnul.l now lie |rrformed without pain to 
Hie patunt. for attar sihrih » wrre now known and administered.** 
Herophilus — his great achievements in medical science. The 
hading pinsniaii of tins age was lierophilus of Chalcedon whose 
a. bu irtin ni w is )■> bring mrdital science to a height never exceeded 
t.y the am tents Mu. b of the progress summed up in the preceding 
paragraph was due to lorn lie discovered that the brain is the seat 
of thr mind, and that the nerve*, branching out from the brain and 
live spin. , arr the medium for the conveyance of sensation and will 
(Miner re.jw. turlv Hi* study of the eye is noteworthy. In his di¬ 
agnosis of ailment* for whiih he was e»|iedally famous, he discovered 
the value of |ad*ation, whtih bniiw the chief criterion of the pa- 
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tient’s condition,* 4 Whereas other physicians believed that the at 
teries were normally filled with air, Herophilus discovered that the 
contain blood, which they convey from the heart to all parts of th 
body. In other words he discovered substantially the circulation c 
the blood.* 8 Without neglecting diet and exercise for the cure o 
illness, he laid great stress on drugs, especially vegetable medicines 
as the “ hands of God.” 

Unfortunately Herophilus was too far in advance of his age to fine 
complete acceptance. The most eminent physician after him, KraaiS’ 
tratus of Ceos, insisted that the arteries were normally filled witti 
air and that the presence of blood in the arteries is a system of ill¬ 
ness. In other respects he made actual improvements upon Hero¬ 
philus, as in his greater stress on hygiene ami his clearer distinction 
between sensory and motor nerves. Opposed to the teachings of 
these eminent scientists were the Empiricists, who, rejecting all reason, 
depended wholly on experimentation. There were charlatans, too, 
as at present; and despite all intellectual progress incubation and 
magical cures persisted. 

III. HEU.KNISTK* LlTEKATUHr. 


New literary treatment. For an appreciation of the artistic 
literature it is necessary to take account of the general environment, 
especially the intense urbanization of the Greeks, the growth of 
libraries, the keen interest in science and erudition. The mental 
attitude was essentially an appreciation of the past and an effort 
to master its vast intellectual treasures. The originality of the age. 
the achievement of adding to the accumulated store of knowledge 
jias been seen in its scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions. 
In literature we shall find analogous efforts manifested in imitations 
nf the past and in the working out of new problrms suggested by 
*e greatly changed environment. It was inevitable that the jKilite 
literature should taste of erudition, that it should lie kimml and 
pedantic. The generality of men, however, who lived in a highly 
artificial atmosphere longed for diversion and rest, the freshness of 
mature; and at the same time the spirit of science was rx|«rrimrnting 
vith emotions hitherto but little used. Far from firing decadent, 
hcrefore, the fieriod saw the beginning of a new literary treatment 
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of nature anil man. The novel element in nature is the environment 
«r umimon people. of shepherds, ploughmen, and charcoal burners, 
refreshed with the dew and clear in the sunlight of morning. The 
new force in human kind is romantic love between man and woman, 
Throerittt* — Sicilian poet. These are prominent features in the 
Sicilian Theocritus (about .105-250), the last Greek classic and the 
first and greatest of Hellenistic poets, His creation, the Idyl, is a 
short poem, exquisitely wrought. It possesses a wide range of 
character, epic, lyric, and dramatic. Preferably his Idylls treat of 
common |wr*ons in rural scenes, and hence have been described as 
l>as!«ral. Though he lived his later years at the court of the Ptole¬ 
mies, he drew his inspiration from the lovely air and the beautiful 
land**ajsrs of Siidy. which wafted through his sweet poems, refresh¬ 
ing brer/es w ill* delicious memories of cool shade of green fields and 
radiant dower* into the dusty streets and arid studios of Alexandria. 

Callimachus. Whereas Thmeritus stands at the threshold of Alex¬ 
andrian life, rational hus occupies its inmost shrine. Already no¬ 
ticed a* i liief librarian ami a man of vast learning, he is equally con- 
*pn nisi* a* a i«*t of *iu|irndnus productivity. His own writings are 
•aid to have tilled MMi Umk* (rolls). Of all these works there re¬ 
main a few hvmn* and epigrams. The hymns are courtly, composed 
for royal •»u«i»in With great talent the author creates brilliant 
effrit* for tbrir own sakr, Iiouhtles* there is feeling in the poet 
but it i« bidden in the rtaUirale apparatus of his song. At the same 
time he wa» pus tainted the greatest master of elegy."* This form of 
|melry wb* used for the expression of sentiment on all subjects and in 
this age partnularly mythical tales of love. The epigrams show him 
to laitrr advantage, They are in the elegiac metre but are short and 
highly jsilishet! Usually the rpigram expresses an occasional senti¬ 
ment of the author on anv subject that attracted his attention. A 
large anthologv of epigrams, which has been preserved, includes the 
contributions of many unknown and anonymous poets. They are a 
valuable source for <uk ial condition* and sentiments. ,T 

Didactic versa. The romantic epic. In didactic verse the spirit 
of scholarship prevails The aim is to teach, and the lines are with¬ 
out imagination or charm. This kind of poem remained dead till fee 
Roman Lucretius endowed it with life and power. Quite different is 
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ihc romantic epic represented 1>» the .irgoa.mii. s *»i AiMtllunius, og 
emigrant from Alexandria to Rhodes l !>h work is a long narrative 
of a popular myth, the uuesi (nr the l*olden I lew r In this re*|ieit 

it is an imitation of the past, an who (nun Homer In his presenta¬ 

tion of Medea’s love for Jason, tire analysis of its origin and growth 
and conflict with duty, the author has created a new theme, hut one 
oft-treated from that day to this. Although the |*iet lacked the genius 
for making it a success, the work has a value in illustrating the in¬ 
tellectual efforts of the iwrusl and in the suggestion it offered to 
Vergil for his strand, an inctanjiarahl) su|>erior work. 
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Agtos, statue of, 426 n. 

hm% king of Lacedaemon, 323, 32‘ 

Agora Are Market-place. 

Agrkuhure, 3-4; in Late Mirtoan ag 
16; among Aeolian*, 43-44; as pk 
lured by Homer, 43-44; in Hel! 
at tkm of 8 th century, 52-5. 
Athenian, at time of Per idea, 26- 
262 ; decline of, at period of Pek 
pofinraton war, 307; in Attica i 
4th century, 401-402; rotation ; 
crop*. 402; scientific farming, 402 
403; laborers on farms, 406; chf* 
Industry of Italy, 45H. 

Agyrrhius, ftay for attendance at ftt 
srtnhly instituted by, 416. 

Air arum |»oet of Mytiiene, 128-13 
134 

A I* ak »tarutaa, 130. 

Akibtodes* rise of, 314; machination 
of, 314-315; encourage! massacre c 
Mr linns, 313; promote* Idea of ex 
l*rditkm against Sicily, 318; force 
by successful scheme* of mmk 
to flee to Sparta, 316-320; plottin; 
of, with Peraiana, 523; event* c 
Athens leading to i*call of, 322 
324; wins victory at Cytkm ft 
Athena 324; retirement of, afte 
liattlt 06 Noiium, 325-326, 
Aleman, Lydian poet in S^rta, 8 ^ 
85; <Mrt 6 r»ls of, 80; master c 
choral song, 135, 

Akmrtinlckie, 57, 100, 111* H3; tl 
rarmy of Peislstratklae overthrow: 
l*y, 117 

Alexander of Mactdon, son of Amyr 

Alexander of Macedon, son of Phiil| 
441; m^ceed* to throne, 44544* 
early conquesta of, 446447; cor 
Ctirnt of Asia Minor and Egyp 
447; defeats Darius at Arbek, 447 
446; further conquests 448; Orient! 
absolutism of, 440450; ewdfck 
to India, 4*0-4511 further plan* c 
comtuest stopped by d^th, 451 
estimate of carter, 451452; dlvltik 
of empire of, 454; fecal orpnfeatk 
of empire of, 461-462; eatrapfe* c 
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pern ami Aiktk troops 4m: * 
univcnud empire the k*mI *d, 4r«> 
46 ?; rxrettive homage demanded 
by, 46?; tmpelu* la * ‘entitle *tudn* 
rc»uilir*i from marc he* of, 4*m 
Alexander, non of Akxamkr Ihe Ureal. 
453, 

Alexandria, founding of, 44?; rum* 
mme and wealth of, 463-464, mu- 
lure of natkwaliik* in, 465, great 
liiht-houae at, 4??: mcM*ir* mack 
at, 4S3; library at, 49iM*i| , Muartim 
of, 491; '/ootogk.d Garden at, 4uS 
Alphabet, clement* of, tier bed by 
Phoenician* from Philistines 2 *. 
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by Greek*, 124-125 
Ammon, oracle of, 44? 
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'^ r istagoras, tyrant, of Miletus, 164- 
a \<55. 

■^•^istarchus of Samos, astronomer, 
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* istarchus of Samothrace, 491 n. 

"^^isteides, leader of democratic wing 
^-t: Athens, 175; an opponent of 
*-t v bemistocles, 177; ostracism of, 
17" 7; at battle of Salamis, 183; re- 
"tviam of, to favor with Athenians, 
184; in command of Athenians 
gainst Byzantium, 195; apportion- 
:r *ient of assessment by, among mem¬ 
bers of Delian confederacy, 196- 
1^>7; wins title of “ the Just,” 197; 
Q-otivity of, in increasing control of 
-AtJhens over her allies, 202; demo¬ 
cratic development at Athens due to, 
204; ostracism of, 205; uncertainty 
concerning end of, 206; representa¬ 
tive of democratic tendency of 
Athenian society, 217-218. 

-Aristocracy, change from monarchy to, 
a-s form of government among Hel¬ 
lenes, 71; change to tyranny, 72-73; 
transition from monarchy to, in 
Athens, 104; spirit of, in Athenian 
society, 213-214; divine virtues of 
Athenian, 215. 

Aristogeiton, assassin of Hipparchus, 
1X6-117. 


Aristophanes, dramatist, quoted, 308, 
312, 313; the Knights of, 310; the 
2r*eace of, 312; agitation for rights 
of women in drama of, 335, 408 n.; 
doubts of the intellectuals expressed 
338-339; burlesquing of oracles 
L>y, 339; comedies of, 429. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, 491 n. 

Aristotle, on the oligarchy, 76; quoted, 
81-82; on conditions among Lace¬ 
daemonians, 396; idea of, of caring 
for poor, 417; Constitution of the 
Athenians by, 432; pupil of Plato, 
-438, 441; system of reasoning of, 
441-444; importance of the Politics, 
444; teacher of Alexander, 445; in¬ 
fluence of, and continuation of 
work after his death, 490. 

Arithmetic, advances in, 275. 

Armor, in Mycenaean age, 19; im¬ 
provements and changes in, by 
Xonians, 39; of Spartans, 94; of 
7 th century, 102. 

Arms, exported by Athenians in 4th 
century, 404. 

Army, Lacedaemonian, 94-95; reform 
of Athenian, in middle of 7th cen¬ 


tury, 108; reorganization of Athe¬ 
nian, by Cleisthenes, 122; of Darius, 
162 n.; of Athens (490), 172; of 
Xerxes^ in expedition against 
Greece, 179; organization of Car¬ 
thaginian, 188; of Epaminondas, 
366; of Philip of Macedon, 383- 
384; of Darius at Arbela, 448; 
failure of Alexander to assimilate 
European and Asiatic troops, 466. 

Arrhidaeus, half-brother of Alexander, 
453. 

Arrian, cited on Alexander, 450. 

Art, of Early Minoan age, 9-10; of 
Middle Minoan age, 11, 12; in 
Late Minoan age, 13-15; cutting of 
precious stones, 18; of the Ionians, 
34-35; Orientalized by Ionians, 34, 
36 ; in Athens under Peisistratidae 
(560-510), 139; effects upon, of 
winning of war with Persia, 191- 
192; of age of war heroes (479- 
461), 227-233; in Periclean Athens, 
266 ff.; the Odeum and the temple 
of Hephaestus, 267-268; the Parthe¬ 
non, 268-273; development of Athe¬ 
nian in modern directions (period 
431-404), 347-351; two types of 
civilization represented in Athenian, 
349, 351; value of, for appreciation 
of Greek history, 423; account of, 
in 4th century, 423-429; in Hellen¬ 
istic age, 478 ff.; patrons of, 480; 
children in, 482; painting in Hel¬ 
lenistic age, 482-483; portraits and 
wall paintings, 483; mosaics, 483. 

Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, 164, 
172. 

Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 237; ex¬ 
pedition of Cyrus against, 354-355. 

Artemis, deity, 21; temple to, at 
Ephesus, 33. 

Artemisium, encounter between Greeks 
and Persians at, 180. 

Artemis Orthia, 36, 41, 88. 

Artisans, guilds of, 57; in Periclean 
Athens, 265. 

Asia Minor, Anatolia modern name 
for, 2 n.; subjugation of, by Persia, 
158-166; conquest of, by Alexan¬ 
der, 446-447; rulers of, after Alex¬ 
ander’s death, 454; outcome of 
Hellenistic kingdom in, 457-458; 
conquest of, by Rome, 459; royal 
domains in, seized by Alexander, 
470. 

Asiatic Greeks, conquest of, by Lyd¬ 
ians and Persians, 158-161; place 
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of, in Persian empire, 161-162; re¬ 
volt of, 164-166; downfall of, at 
Miletus* and effects, 166; question 
of protection of, by European 
Greeks, 194-195; concessions to, by 
Persian king, 238; surrendered to 
Persia by treaty of Antalcidas (387), 
359; condition of, under Persian 
rule, 399; treatment of, by Alexan¬ 
der, 461-462. 

Aspasia, companion of Pericles, 293; 
prosecution of, 303; son of Pericles 
and, condemned to death, 326. 

Assembly, Athenian, 108, 120; pay for 
attendance at, in 4th century, 416. 

Assyria, empire of, 159-160. 

Asteropos, ephorate of, 100 n. 

Astronomy, knowledge of, 275-276; 
of Eudoxus, 437; of Aristotle, 442; 
advances in, in Hellenistic age, 494. 

Atheism, in drama of Critias, 338. 

Athena, goddess, 41; worship of, in 
Attica, 106; temple to, on Acropolis 
at Athens (Older Parthenon), 139; 
wooden statue of, 139-140; mascu¬ 
line character of, 222; bronze statue 
of, on Acropolis, 228; great temple 
to (Parthenon), 268-273; the Erech- 
theum a temple to, 349. 

Athena Parthenos, statue of, 272-273. 

Athens, city of, 34; history of, from 
Middle Age to reforms of Cleis- 
thenes, 102-122; Eleusinian mys¬ 
teries at, 144-145; dramatic festi¬ 
vals at, 145; relations between 
Persia and, 162, 164; expedition 
against Persians, 165; Themistocles 
archon of, 167-168; joins Pelopon¬ 
nesian league, 171; battle of Mara¬ 
thon won by, 173 ; struggle of repub¬ 
licans and tyrannists at, 174-175; 
abandonment of, at time of invasion 
of Xerxes, 181-182; burning of, by 
Persians, 182; fortification of, after 
Persian wars, 194; naval leadership 
transferred to, 195; fortification of 
(479), 197-198; population of, after 
Persian invasion, 199-200; restora¬ 
tion of agriculture and trade by, 
200-201; olive industry of, 201; 
imports of, 201; increasing control 
of, over allies in Delian confederacy, 
202; crushes revolts of Naxos and 
Thasos, 202-203; forms treaties 
with individual states, 203-204; 
growth of imperial policy abroad, 
democratic at home, 204; clash be¬ 
tween democrats and conservatives, 


204-205; debt of, to Themistocles, 
206; quarrel between Lacedaemon 
and (462), 208; aristocratic spirit 
of society at, 213-216; period from 
461 to 445, 234 ff.; war with Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, 235-236; the Long 
Walls, 235; at height of power on 
land (456), 236-237; steps in de¬ 
cline of power of, 237-239; empire 
of, 239 ff.; fundamental weakness 
of imperial system, 242; coloniza¬ 
tion of emp'ire, 242; opposition to 
Pericles in, 244; democracy of, at 
home, 248 ff.; legislative and judi¬ 
cial systems, 248-257; science and 
philosophy in age of Pericles, 275- 
281; history and drama in, 281- 
291; Pericles’ interpretation of char¬ 
acter of citizens, 293-299; war be¬ 
tween Peloponnesians and, from 
431 to beginning of Sicilian expedi¬ 
tion, 301-315; pestilence in (430), 
306; Sicilian expedition, 318-321,; 
significance to, of Sicilian disaster, 
321; last years of Peloponnesian 
war, and results to, 322-328; defeat 
of, at Aegospotami, 326-327; ex¬ 
haustion and humbling of, 327-328; 
intellectual development at (431- 
404), 329-351; rule of .the Thirty 
at, 353-354; and coalition against 
Lacedaemon, 356'; resurrection of, 
358; second confederacy of, or¬ 
ganized in 377, 361-362; activities 
of, in period of Theban supremacy, 
367-368, 370, 371; war with Philip 
of Macedon, 384-387; union with 
Thebes, 389; favorable treatment of, 
by Philip, 390; condition of, after 
Peloponnesian war (4th century), 
400-410; social aspects of state in 
4th century, 411 ff.; working of a 
highly developed democracy shown 
by, 415-416; democracy of, in 4th 
century, 420-421; during reign of 
Alexander, 452, 453. 

Athletes, statues of, 140-141. 

Athletics, competitions in, 146. 148. 

Athos, Mount, destruction of Persian 
fleet off, 170; Xerxes’ canal through 
isthmus of, 178. 

Atomists and atomic theory, 278. 

Attalus, dynasty of, 478-479. 

Atthides, chronicles called, 431. 

Attica, amalgamation of Hellenic and 
native races in, 34; use of iron in, 
38; country life in, at close of 8th 
century* 53, 55: ^cpAntiallv 
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ttlltutsl in r*li am| i\tl% rrhlttrlrs, 

%‘i ' M!!tlu .dmu of l**2 !*H ( m | 4 j 
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Ihhhti, ttuintr of, |M». Uhc** by 
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Uriel. Mf 
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IW*r h 11 t«in , t **4 ,* .* / i 

llUK^r 4|*ht growth lit 4 tn_ the ftf »| 

It *■!:!'«'*u*., 4tt» \im*i|4wm « wr it tugs, 

4 to 4 M 

IH*« It >, t**n m,o «on 6l, 

*« f. 4 of |r$t»m f ►§ . Ath**«tt 4 t) 
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r» IiMoo Is*r* 

)}«,«■*,it* hot «r« In 4. |*f„gfr«i» |«| ml* 

* 41* In IV fur I* | \fliikm in, 

%«*grt 4 i»tr% Imm, ittt|*«tfI* 1 *! Is* Athens,. 

• *>1 , **! hlim* w ith, 1,41* 

I !*»*&% Afhrnm* li nk in. #**4, rt*l< 

|sr* tfcrm »*f it* till* *r ir**. 4 ? WI, 4*1) 

llmiilmnn. hr i*tg* of U*»U built 
**■*»»»m »>i 1 1 *»«n** t I f%2 
ftoi**,*, »» #*h #4, it* IMknistk age, 

4>t\ 

IWtiiig, m agr. It 

|h*y%, <4»|ic»«urr of ilrform**!, 400 

%** Ymiih 

Ilf4%i*fj*% A|«4tl4n gvorrat, 4)0 

llttl.Sm, rmt If t« fit 

Ilfmttr. * of (fitftiitutffl fr»m 

flviritk. ill. wosrli i*». |tfm|urr«| fit 

A«*i*n,4. t ■% ii*it*• in, 411 

4g«i f 51 Mlttntftli *h II* 

M 


BuIbNping in Minoan age f 23, 
tluriii riles, mttvti character of, &c- 
twnling to SophncK 285. 

IlyinMium, a Greek colony» 64; con- 
etutml by Greek force, 195, 

rtiimm of MilcttJH, Reneaiogith 156, 
t atendar of Melon, 276, 
t alHaii, 220; arntmiaacibr to Persk> 
248 

CaMirritei* architect of Parthenon* 
2f*i, 

Galikratltka, Lacedaemonian com- 
nwimtrr, 326, 

CaHknachua* Athenian commajader, 

rallimachua, scholar and poet, 491 n,. 

4*i? * 

f jattimia tlegiar fmet, 126, 
CattkilNmea, philosopher and historian, 
»Hil t«» ikalh by Alexander, 44^*450. 
l atitliysri, reign nf, 161. 

Ganiftank, Italy, conquered by Sahel- 

Uaiis, 116 

< a«*»« of Polyclritua, 348, 
t anion, organ list km of, 70. 

I anlugr, growth of, and increase in 
fiower, Itt7; combinatkm with Itim* 
cana, 187; new war tmlky of, and 
Invasion nf Sklly, 111; defeat of, 
in tmtik of flitnera, 189; wan be¬ 
tween libnysiua and, 377 ; war be¬ 
tween Sicily and, during tyranny 
of Agathoiles, 455; expelled from 
♦Sk ily tty Home, 457; dettK^ed by 
Home, 459 

Vmm&mkt, niler of Macedon* 414. 
lasaitertrlra Isles, 63* 
fVtla in Asia Minor, 458, 

<Vttaut rkssra, to, at Athena, 106, 
tint; revision of, t^r Sobn, 113, 
{Vfihahia of Syrtttcat* armorer, 263, 
t hirronra, batik of, 389*390, 
f kakkke, 57, 

I hakklk ktgut. 360, 315*386, 
flmlrklk fienintusk, settlement of, 63. 
Childs, kithistdal city, 58; eokiage 
of, 67 ; example of oligarchy, 76; 
posit km of, in Athenian empire, 
241 

M Cbarioteef of Delphi 11 statue, 233, 
Chemonetua, taken by 164; 

tyranny of hliltlaoes at* 171; m~ 
larged and fortified by Pwricka, 243, 
Chm pkying in Mtom age, 24. 
Children, training of, hi Crete* 82* 
§wp®mm of weak or deformed, 
m; to flaio'a H4#; b 
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Hellenbik art, 4$2 

C'hituu, rj»htJfalt* uf, n 
Ohio*, occupied by Aeolian* 42 
Choral lyrics 134* 

Chorrgia, one of the liUrgic* 200 
Chorus evolution of *w*i *4 
Chronic tah advent of, 4i|*4M 
Cimmerian* northern pirate* tin n 
Cimon, aon of Milt lade* l*C rt- 
pirabn of Delian rnttfederary by, 
197; activity of, in lot errata «t 
Athens, 202, MU, a» leader of Con¬ 
cern tier* force* oatmtam of An* 
tftdr* MU, cuccmi a* leader of 
t^onnervitbm 207, bad* force in 
aid of Sfiarta against r*hrltfc*i* 
hebl* MM, lac Is of cure*** and 
oatracism of, MU, social side »f 
lift, character of, as youth and 
man. 217, trife of, 2M3. a* lomut 
of art, 22B, 2Mk 2H, reeall «»f. and 
ecpedilbn led by to Cypru*, It*, 
death of, 237, 

Cilia clots, Spartan conspirator. wt 
City, of ! turner, 41. 44. dr* r i**|iHiru* 
of, 70, in itrlirtusta age. 4*1, 4*N 
41K 

City-state, rvolution of the. m so. 
Sfiarta flic indy, In t*a*uniy ( at, 
development* from, as a fir* t mg 
art,, literature, and phibsufdty. i;v 
City-slate*, of Crete, it. m Arcadia, 
OK; advantage* of, to tfetu* tut 
City-state supremacy, character »< 
Ifrllrttir, JT*.J7i 

Claa* ronaciiMtaneM in 4ih century 
4HMJU 

f[lasers, in fUio* H*}*ih*, 410*440 
f by fir kb of tirvece, 4 
Cletdrmu* early r brook br, 4 %2 
C,. It ist he lie*, Athenian stateaman. Ilf* 
Hi; Athenian gnmnmrni as r»* 
organ iced by, JlfMJI 
CNsthenes, tyrant of Strynit, 14 
Ueilti4 Macedonian kilbd by Absan- 
der, 449. 

Clrwiibfoiu*, king of 
Mm. 

Cksow^itwi, sing of Sparta. ||l. *i«f 
of, ashed by Arista go*** MW4 |rd 
l borneoes, dictator of f gy,< 

!,k«m the tatmer, Joi. b**br*hip of 
at Athena, 4n&; death of. |)o 
oratory of, CIO 
Cleopatra of Hgyjit, 410. 

Mirnate of Hellas I 

Pnidua, naval battb off. tin, Ml 

ummm* tracea of twofithk life at. 


K, 4 C chief teat of cutfurr in Mt*Mb 
,\t m**an agr, 11 i^iUce si ( y, 
mural Insie* a*, M. $4 kohl's 
P*bcr at, ! n I * . «b*trut lion «f, 2 $, 
an im|»tftanl Cretan *tty. g|* 
t ’**al lacking in ticr««r, 4 
Co* trot, ancestor *»< Mrchmiidhe, lb g. 
Coinage, eat Iff, f*C«y», iron. in S$«ftg, 
»f , a*b«ptfcm «f, at Athens under 
hobti, i!». of feesian empire tm* 
•be t Mr ins, Ini. Athenian, in ago 
«»f fern hr*, 141, in Aetidian and 

Achaean leagues, 4In 
C«tn*, portrait sc olptur* ****, 427. 
Cotwnies, founding of | Mu.KKoi, SO; 
Mrnmn. fit urn an. and Chalrldir! 
in Maly. C# rut. Achaean. gD>g|; 

I h* fean, ni m. t!*u t hr t n Aegean, 

O C in t*auf ft* C **n the tfeileafSSUt 
and I #*■»!**i*kt j*, 0,1 04 , % aut tafia §n 

ft-t *nd effects of 

founding, ftti, |Uk'se*a tif founding 
»n*l Mr|onn>»>«4 -I ft<ft #»? , rstah* 
h*l»e*| t.iy Vtlkencau e*n.|»*re. 141 141 
\{«r«an»ter « |>Uu regae«b»kg, 4&i 
* o!»i>idut#« !*»«itnan * iiy, $ \‘.t 

i .>kt*»u* *»f |t h m. h^ 4*C 4§2 

t oluniti * <f |* if itie«(,»»«_ ^*i> 

I «**n#fcty tkreKg *'j*j > It \ gj*) 

W# it islkt|>tt.anes 

Conmiepi*. of i*uh 

I gyi 1 *. ft»t. *if 4iti,en,s in till e'eti* 
fiuf y. 4 m, i, A W :*,aii*h# 1 a eiojOre, 

tiki 4a4 

C®«n*fe*edU. te«»|ite * 4 . gi Acragm 

-liM 

t mwm%, % I hen tan gimef al, ilft. In 

vnenosanel of l*«rssan fleet Mo. *h-» 
fsrat of |‘ e tut s*,s#i |b«| by f off 

I okhae K Hg, H? 

Cwgjgiee, «rki#MtM« tk .01 of. in fiaily- 

Min*aan age. t*t .to Minitg and 

minerals 

C«ifi|«ff age. A u 
t’wgigsrf •• tieemse agp. *i 
t^iieas of ^yracuae. rhetoeicinn, It 1 * 
t oftyrs, Athenian *lesigns utmn, 
causes of C«kif**mnesAa#t ogf 

m 

< oeinth. imhisif ho and «»sfonefte 
il, tyranny at, It, enters t’e Infant- 
nesAaii kague. w. ffetknie *««t* 
•f*sa at #4*ir |?u, war *t«h 

Athens t 41 * : 4tN > 1 H * i# , 

tloy v«) tpy ft nine. 4Ci sf»lefi>#$nr fl f, 
hef««** H*mitsn dCaCfvn tion, 414 
f «iein«hlsn *ay*al, af»f«a#an«e of ifg 
411 
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f’cwfothUn war (PH to .1HI), 356* 

.m 

(*«# ttnr 4, h* 11 Ir * * f, 2 W 
Corsica. I'l»i»4r4« ***kmy in, iftl, 
t*h*«4r4it* «t« i^rii I mm. mMUS 
I Vttltwigim *. * ♦ *'** h , I **4- HI 
tWmil, thr Hmnrflr. 4ft 4* 
tWrtg c*istdtohmrtit «»!. IM, Alin?* 

flUlt. «» 4#r «f I'ey king 3$0*237 

5## frfiw* 

Craftsmen In Petit Iran At Krug 26$, 
Oalr* of t* ilk to. toh*»kf. 49J, 
*>4111*114* iwmir |»»l, 207 
I’ftrsUeg "" Prfkk* “ by, 426- 
( trlr, *k|s*p»it* trfl It*, by |trt*|»|«? of 
vteotllhte sgr, It, $*k tograpka (uuml 
III. I**, pftsgyrwt it* vulture in rally, 
M, * toiltoalgi** in, in Pale Minos it 
*gr k M. It* MuMW Mitinth age. 
M riiies «f. u»» walled, 19, iHtrliiii 
I»a M ■ *2 . til* state* t»f, 

it, *** tot tUssrs in, it 12, 1*4 if* 

iftg »*f * l>-it*If ri* *n*t n*4it** In, ft2*ft,..l, 
tm«t|r «»f tit* 1 ***, 4***1 pttiilkal *k 

ifrli*|>fnrni »>t i-l. athletic ill*) 
inn *k 4 1 * *»**»| mt t il i* w* in, 14ft 

I MU** 4 ttt«r tom in »*f MU, 4 

lr*«ftrf in I Kir IhOty. H I, dealt* «l<* 
HI 

I ’|*W;»U*, ling nf I ..**114, 1^. *kfcal 

ill, by I ynii I ft** 
t t«»n>ti. Achaean *11*. ft! 
t 'lyptrto. in S 1*4114, *H **2 
t'cimse. t h*t» i«|t* vfc»l*anlJ4lt«tft **f. 
W». i»**lu*M It *n*t culture *»l, fit* , 
ti4% 4 1 h*ttk nit, 2H4 2 II 4 tyranny 
at. 211 

r*1*14*4, ItnllW n|, HI 
I 'orrtrg dr fined, 1.4 
C>fwk. nature «kity. 21, 411, 111 
i c*U«k«, $**. 4** early bade* in ml* 
Inf*. II, I Km? tom emigration to, II* 

y 

IV If. gftnip «t |tnrm* ealkd, 12$. 

I’Infer a ti tnaentct y. 21 
f‘ytMito, t'relan * ill. 42. *1 
ryttyrtoog Kkiltoti #f!i filM 62* 
l. + ||i*fi» CtH||> lift* I til, |W 

f*yw*« Aeolian settlement* 42 
I ‘ffiii: srtwinl «»| p|*iftngnf4nr. 486 
t’yymsrefdcwlae. In II If of. 4V> 

ito-, If tstffi, |0, t >01011*1 

rtgiediM**** l*». 2 17 

If t inny *»f, it I wloth* 
rt 

C*r#«|Nr*fto, \rno|*b*m’g 4 i t 

Pefstoft King, IWl 16k 
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c « 32S: 

garrison at, 93. 
lyakttt, bank of, 324. 


partklui, mythical character, 35. 
Uirtnimi, concept bn of, 136. 
pgngm, adviser of Perideg 292. 
pane iii§. Minoatt age, 24, 
panubg Darius 1 eapedition to, 162. 

s y racuian commander, 


Daring king of Perak, 161; organ!** 
ambit of empire under, 161462; 
invasion of Europe by, 162; death 
of, 17ft, 

Daring Persian ruler defeated by\ 
Akaamkr, 446*448. ) 

Datig Median commander, 172, 

Dealt, worship of, In Mycenaean ap, 
22; treatment of, by Homeric 
llrreltg 4940; origin of religto to 
wof ship of, 136 

Drcarrhks riOablkhed by Lysandar, 

III. m 


Dereks, Spartan prrinon at, 320, 

Dr it kg in Miftoan a.p t 21; eotnmum! 
137; tutelary, of citkg 412, Set 
g/»# Umk 

Delian confederacy, beginning of, 195; 
twpnkstbn of (477), 196; aaaesa** 
ment of membtrg 196*197; ex- 
;i«mbn of, 197; Increasing e«- 
ir»l of Athena over, 292; entrance 
of Arabs into, 236, 

Drlbm, Athenkn drfeat at, 319, 
Delog srnphktyony of, 78; centrrof 
Delian confe^raty, 196, 

Delphi, temple of Apollo at, 78, 79; 
Pythkn pmes at, 146; oracle of 
Apollo at 149; *' Treasury of die 
Athenians M at, 177 ; advice of orack, 
durbg invasion of Xerx^ 181; 
tfrasury at, mlmd Phodartg 387. 
Driphtfiam. shrtoe near A thing ill. 
Denteg political divkto to Attica, 

na 

Demacar, 4irbe of, at Authek, 78; 

worahip of. 144-1#, 

DamatHw Poliorcit^, victory of, of 
Cyprtig 481, 

Iktntoodg Greek victors vtowad tto, 

192 

Drtniurgi. claas of, to Attla, 10$. 
DetiMteracy, ^blktommt of, to At- 
tka, 117422; coiMftkutkml M« 
anc# to Atbwtan, 122; growth of, 
at Atheeg 8Mf Arktefdes the 
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fmimlrr or, 2**4: \ , ' ,rn ' 

an, t«r M« ilun <li«a»>■-«. ’■ ' 

(roluialioo ol l ■»!'»>. ** 

iif gnvrrwnriit mi 4ih * * 

414, 4 tlvA!!tr Inw4r*l vur* If* 4*V 

AlhrtM 1 * kvrk ** wf ’ 1 ' 

41 ft micicnl, i**w*i*kfr*l •'»*««■ 
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Ephorus, historian, 82, 376 n., 434, 

Epicurus, philosopher, system of, 489- 
490. 

Epic writings, Greek, 125; of Hel¬ 
lenistic age, 497-498. 

Epimenides, Cretan purifier of At¬ 
tica, 111. 

Erasistratus of Ceos, physician, 496. 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, astronomer, 
494. 

Erechtheum, completion of, 348-349; 
perfection of Ionic style expressed 
in, 351. 

Eretria, coinage of, 67; example of 
oligarchy, 76; taken by Persians, 
172. 

Erythrae, position of, in Athenian 
empire, 240. 

Eteo-Cretans, 32. 

Ethical truths, 154-155. 

Ethics, Plato’s, 438-439; politics a 
division of, 439; of Aristotle, 443; 
in Stoic system of philosophy, 487. 

Ethnology, Hellenic, 25-29. 

Ethnos, institution called, 69-70. 

Etruscans, rise in power of, in Italy, 
186-187; combination of Cartha¬ 
ginians and, 187; overthrow of, by 
Syracusans, 210-211; succeeded by 
Sabellians as dominant power, 316; 
wars of Rome with, 456. 

Euboea, minerals of, 4; rise of skilled 
industries in, 58; revolt of, against 
Athens, 238-239. 

Euclid, mathematician, 492. 

Eudoxus, Pythagorean, 437. 

Eugenics, among Greeks, 409; in 
Plato’s Republic , 440. 

Euhemerus of Messana, Sceptic, 489. 

Eupatrids, class of, at Athens, 105; 
position of, in Athenian democracy 
in age of Pericles, 258-259; main¬ 
tain their leadership, 259; lose hold 
on government in death of Pericles, 
307. 

Euphrates valley, included in Aegean 
region, 1-2; Roman empire ex¬ 
tended to, 459. 

Euripides, quoted, 308; the Suppliants 
of, 314; exponent of new human¬ 
istic spirit in Athenian life, 331- 
332; women as depicted by, 333- 
335; rationalism in, 337-338; ex¬ 
pressions of faith and renouncement 
of radicalism by, 341; sculptured 
portrait of, 426. 

Eurotas river, 88. 

Eurybiades, at battle of Salamis, 182. 


Eurymedon, battle of, 197.. 

Eurypontids, Lacedaemonian royal 
family, 95. 

Eutychides, sculptor, 482. 

Evangelus, slave of Pericles, 293. 

Family life, among Homeric Greeks, 
50-51; in Attica, 105-106; laws 
regarding, reformed by Solon, 112- 
113; Athenian, 222-223; as shown 
by Sophocles, 286-289; in Hellen¬ 
istic age, 478. 

Farming in Greece, 3-4. See Agri¬ 
culture’. 

Festivals, religious, 141, 143; drama¬ 
tic, 145; great national games as, 
146, 148; in Periclean age, 294, 
295-296. 

Feudal estates in Asia Minor, 462. 

Fibula, introduction of, 38. 

Five Hundred, council of, in Attica, 
119-120; in age of Pericles, 249- 
250. 

Fleets. See Navy. 

Forests of Greece, 3. 

Four Hundred, council of, 119-120. 

Four Hundred and One, council of, 
108, 113. 

Freedmen, status of, in Lacedaemon, 
91. 

Frescoes, mural, in Late Minoan age, 
13, 14; at Cnossus, 17; by Poly- 
gnotus, 230. 

Friezes, of Mausoleum at Halicar¬ 
nassus, 427-429; of Great Altar of 
Zeus at Pergamum, 479. 

Fruits of Greece, 3-4. 

Funeral Oration of Pericles, 293-295, 
305-306. 

Galatia, kingdom of, 458. 

Games, great national, 146, 148; in¬ 
fluence of, 148. 

Gaul, Greek colonies in, 63; Roman 
wars in,. 456. 

Gaza, captured by Alexander, 447. 

Gedrosian desert, Alexander’s march 
through, 450-451. 

Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, 178, 188- 
189; defeat of Carthaginians ^ by, 
189; war leadership of, in Sicily, 
208-209; prosperity and honored 
end of, 210. 

Genealogy of Greeks, 155-156. 

Generals, position of Athenian, 256; 
distinction between statesmen and, 
in 4th century, 411. 
in Attirq 105-106, 
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156, 164, 281; Herodotus an ad¬ 
vance on, 284. 

Hecatompedos, Parthenon, 270. 

Hegemony, development of, 78, 80. 

Heliaea, popular supreme court, 120, 
250. 

Hellanicus historian, 432 n. 

Hellas, scope of term, 1 n. 

Hellas, guide of Persian expedition 
against Greece, 172. 

Hellen, ancestor of Hellenes, 155. 

Hellenica, Xenophon’s, 431. 

Hellenistic culture, 475-498. 

Hellenistic kingdoms, 454-455, 461- 
475. 

Hellespont, Ionian colonies on the, 
63-64; crossed by Xerxes, 178, 179; 
crossed by Alexander, 446. 

Helots in Lacedaemon, 90-91; policy 
of degrading, 91; revolt of, 207- 
208; settled by Athens at Naupac- 
tus, 235. 

Hephaestus, temple of, Athens* 267- 
268. 

Hera, goddess, 41. 

Heracleitus of Ephesus, philosopher, 
276-277. 

Heracles, Hellenic hero, 40. 

Hermae, mutilation of the, 319. 

Hermes of Praxiteles, 424. 

Herodotus, quoted on tyrants of 
Corinth, 73; story of Cleisthenes 
from, 74-75; on Athenian expedi¬ 
tion against Persia, 165; as an early 
historian, 281-282; methods and nat¬ 
ural qualities of, 282-283; the 
“Father of History,” 283-284. 

Heroes, worship of, 74, 137; creation 
of, from victors in Persian wars, 
192-193. 

Herophilus of Chalcedon, physician, 
495-496. 

Hesiod, the Works and Days of, 52- 
53, 402; on women, 130-131; a 
scientific thinker, 150; followers of, 
156. 

Hestiasis, one of the liturgies, 200. 

Hieron, ruler of Syracuse, 210-211. 

Hills, men of the, in Attica, 114. 

Himera, Chalcidic colony, 60; annexed 
to Acragas, 189; battle of, 189; 
taken by Carthage, 375. 

Hipparchus, Athenian archon (496), 
166; ostracism of, 175. 

Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, 116; as¬ 
sassination of, 116-117. 

Hippeis, military class of, in At¬ 
tica 108. 


Hippias, tyrant of Athens, 116; de¬ 
feat and downfall of, 117; intrigues 
of, with Persian rulers, 164. 

Hippocrates of Cos, physician, 276. 

Hippodamus, civil engineer, 246; idea 
of symmetrical city first conceived 
by, 266; as a political scientist, 281. 

Histiaea, position of, in Athenian 
empire, 241. 

History, beginnings of, in Periclean 
age, 281-284; written by Thucy¬ 
dides, 344-347; writing of, in 4th 
century, 430-432; dominated by 
rhetoric, 435. 

Homer, life of Aeolians pictured by, 
42 ff.; date of, and other questions, 
42; account of, 43; poems of, pre¬ 
served orally, 125; poems of, re¬ 
cited in the Panathenaea, 143. 

Homeridae, or rhapsodists, 125. 

Homicide, trial and punishment of, 
in Attic law, 109-110. 

Hoplites, heavy infantry, 105. 

Horses in Greece, 4. 

Household, economic organization of 
Athenian, in 4th century, 407-408. 
See Family life. 

Houses, in Minoan ages, 10, 16. 

Humanists, the earliest, 281; Euri¬ 
pides the apostle of, 331-332. 

Hymns written by Callimachus, 497. 

Hyperbolus, lamp-maker and Athe¬ 
nian leader, ostracised, 314-315. 

Hypereides, Athenian orator, 453. 

Hysiae, battle of, 98. 

Iambic, first master of, 127. 

Iberia (Spain), voyages to, 63. 

Ictinus, architect of Parthenon, 268. 

Ideographs, found at Cnossus, 13. 

Idylls of Theocritus, 482, 497. 

Iliad , questions concerning, 42; com¬ 
position of, 43; character of, 125. 

Illegality, writs against, 254. 

Immigrants in Athens, 262-263. 

India, Alexander’s expedition to, 450- 
45L 

Individualism, growth of, amid Peri¬ 
clean culture, 329-330; growth of, 
in 4th century, 411; in art in 4th 
century, 423; displayed in portrait 
sculpture, 426-427. 

Indus river, Alexander on the, 450. 

Industries, rise of skilled, in Hellas, 
55, 57; Lydian, Ionian, and Lesbian, 
57-58; of Aegina, Calchis, and 
Corinth, 58; of Megara, 58-59; 

Afhpm'^n in *th r#*ntnrv A C iA 40*? 
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Inheritance, laws of, In Athens, 409. 

Ion, poet of Chios, 216. 

Ionia, settlement of, 32; development 
of industries in, 57; colonization and 
culture of, 32-33; coinage of, 67; 
intellectual life of, 125-128; women 
of, 130-131. See also Asiatic 
Greeks. 

Ionic frieze, Parthenon, 272, 273. 

Ionic school of philosophy, 152. 

Iphicrates, Athenian commander, 358. 

Ipsus, battle of, 454. 

Iron, rise of industry in 14th and 13th 
centuries, 38; discovery of process 
for welding, 57; money of, in Sparta, 
87. See Mining and minerals. 

Isaeus, orations of, 432-433. 

Isagoras, Athenian politician, 117- 
118. 

Islands of the Blest, 144, 155. 

Isocrates, quoted, 263, 359; broad 
vision and liberal mind of, 373; 
on condition of Asiatic Greeks, 
399; the first Hellenic biographer, 
430; account of life and works of, 
433-434; wide influence of, 434. 

Issus, battle of, 446-447. 

Italy, early Cretan colonies in, 28; 
colonies founded in (750-550), 59- 
60; economic and intellectual prog¬ 
ress of colonists, 186; aristocracy 
and tyranny in, 186; rise of Etrus¬ 
can power, 186-187; progress of 
western Greeks in (480-461), 208- 
212; democratic wave in, 211; 
power of Dionysius of Syracuse in, 
377-378; during period of Alexan¬ 
der, 454-456; growing power of 
Rome in, 456-457. See Rome and 
Sicily. 

Ithome, Mount, 85; seized by insur¬ 
gent helots, 207; city of Messene 
founded on, 368. 

Javan, Semitic name of Hellenes, 33. 

Judicial system, Athenian, in age of 
Pericles, 248-257. 

Jury system, Athenian, 251-253. 

Kamares type of pottery, 11, 12. 

“ King’s Eye,” Persian officer, 161. 

King’s Porch in Agora, Athens^ 228. 

Kings, position of, in Homeric account, 
45; in Sparta, 95. 

Knights , comedy by Aristophanes, 310, 
338, 418. 

Knowledge, Protagorean theory of, 
280; division of, by Aristotle. 442; 


critical, in Hellenistic age, 491-492. 

Laboring conditions, in Babylonia and 
Egypt, 2; in Athens in 4th century, 
405-406; in Alexander’s empire, 
470-472. 

Lacedaemon, account of, under Spar¬ 
tan supremacy, 84-97; wins head¬ 
ship of Arcadia, 98-99; league 
of Peloponnesian states with, 99- 
100; athletic and musical compe¬ 
titions at, 146; condition of, at 
conclusion of Persian wars, 193; 
area and population of, 193 n.; 
transfer of naval leadership to 
Athens, 195; quarrel between 
Athens and, 208; Athens and the 
coalition against, 356; war with 
Persia (beginning in 400), 355- 
359; effects of Peloponnesian war 
on, 394-397. 

Lacedaemonian empire, period of 
the, 352-366. 

Laconia, use of iron in, 38; political 
unification of, 84; cqlture in 7th 
century, 84-85; wars with Mes- 
senia, 85-86. 

Lade, defeat of Greeks at, 166. 

Lamachus, Athenian commander, 318, 
320. 

Lamian war, 453. 

Language of Minoan age, 25. 

Laocoon, statue, 481. 

Latins, friendly to Hellenes, 211. 

Latin wars of Rome, 456. 

Laurium, mines of, 4, 177, 306, 404. 

Laws, in early city-states, 71; codifi¬ 
cations of, 71-72; in Crete, 83; 
Draco’s codification, 109; reforms of 
Solon at Athens, 111-114; Cleisthe- 
nes’ reforms, 118-122; improvements 
in domestic and interstate, 154; 
Athenian, at time of Pericles, 241, 
251-254; at Thurii, 246; contrasted 
with decrees, 254. 

Leagues, political, 77-78. 

Lechaeum, battle of, 358. 

Lenaea, festival of the, 145. 

Leon, Athenian leader, 369. 

Leonidas, Spartan king and com¬ 
mander at Thermopylae, 180. 

Leosthenes, Athenian general, 453. 

Leotychidas, king of Sparta, 184. 

Lesbos, settlement of, by Aeolians, 42; 
a poet of, 128-130; revolt of (428), 
307, 309. 

Leucippus, philosopher, 278. 
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Leucon, king of Tauric Chersonese, 
403. 

Leuctra, battle of, 366. 

Libraries, founded in Hellenistic age, 
490-491. 

Literature, from 750 to 479, 124-135; 
women in, 130-134; first philosophic 
and scientific, 152; beginnings of 
historical and geographical, 156-157; 
effects upon, of Greek triumph 
over Persia, 191-192; development 
and changes in (period 431-404), 
329-351; developments in, in 4th 
century, 429-437; of Hellenistic age, 
496-498. See also Poetry. 

liturgies, public services called, 200. 

Locographj, writers of prose, 156. 

Locri, colony of, 61; code of law pro¬ 
duced at, 71-72 ; aristocratic govern¬ 
ment of, 211;* Roman alliance of, 
457. 

Locris, alliance of Athens with, 236; 
Joss of, to Athens, 238. 

Logic, in Stoic system of philosophy, 
486-487. 

Logos of Heracleitus, 277. 

Long Walls at Athens, 235; destruc¬ 
tion of, 327; rebuilding of, 358. 

Lucanians in Italy, 317, 398. 

Lyceum, Aristotle’s school, 441. 

Lycosura, shrine of Zeus at, 98. 

Lyctus, society in, 81-82. 

Lydia, industries of, 57; growth of, 
158-159; made a part of Persian 
empire, 160. 

Lyrics, choral, 134-135; decline of, 
429, 

Lyrists, Pindar most famous of, 214. 

, Lysander, Lacedaemonian commander, 
325-326'; early life, character, and 
career of, 352-353; policy of, of 
establishing decarchies in Aegean 
cities, 353; rule of the Thirty at 
Athens originated by, 353; retires 
into exile, 354. 

Lysias, orations of, 432. 

Lysimachus, ruler in Thrace and Asia 
Minor, 454. 

Lysippus of Sicyon, sculptor, 425-426. 

Lysistrata of Aristophanes, 335. 

Macedon, Persian conquest of, 170; 
power of Thebes over, 368; rise of, 
to ascendancy, 381 ff.; country and 
people of, 381-382; early political 
condition and history, 382-383; 
kingdom of, after Alexander’s death. 


454; preeminence of, as military 
power, 458; conquest of, by Rome, 
459. 

Macedonia, Roman province of, 459. 

Macedonian war, First, 458-459 ; Sec¬ 
ond and Third, 459. 

Magistrates, Athenian, in age of Peri¬ 
cles, 255-256. 

Magna Graecia, in 4th century, 398. 

Magnesia, battle of, 459. 

Mago, Carthaginian general, 188. ' 

Maiden statues, 140, 

Maid of Antium, statue, 480. 

Malea, Cape, 58. 

Mantinea, Athenian victory at, 314; 
battle of, 371. 

Mantineia, Arcadian city-state, 98. 

Manufacturing, rise of, in Hellas, 55, 
57; Attic, in 4th century, 404-405. 

Marathon, battle of, 173; effects of 
victory at, 173-174, 

Marble, in Greece, 4; first use of, in 
architecture at Athens, 139 ; Parian 
and Pentelic, 139; first used for 
statues, 140; Athenian trade in, in 
4th century, 404. 

Mardonius, expedition of, 170; with 
Xerxes in Greek expedition, 178, 
1S4; defeat and death of, at Plataea, 
185, 

Market-place (Agora), Athens, 121, 
228, 230. 

Marriage, customs of, in Crete, 82-83; 
in Sparta, 89; ties of, in Sophocles, 
286; law against unseemly, 395; in 
Athens in 4th century, 409. 

Massalia (Marseilles), founding of, 
63, 

Mathematics, study of, 275, 492. 

Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 427, 

Mausolus, tomb of, 427. 

Medea, painting of, 483. 

Medes, empire of, 160. 

Medicine, Greek progress in, 276; adr- 
vances in, in Hellenistic age, 495- 
496. 

Medontidae, last ruling Attic dynasty, 
103. 

Megabazus, general of Darius, 162. 

Megacles, Archon of Athens, 109; os¬ 
tracism of, 175. 

Megara, manufacturing industries of, 
58-59; war of Athens with, 114; 
vegetables from, imported to Athens, 
201; alliance of, with Athens, 234; 
return of, to Peloponnesian league, 
238-239; Athenian designs upon, a 
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cause of Peloponnesian war, 302. 

Megaris, Athenian protectorate over, 
234, 235. 

Melanippus, Theban hero, 74. 

Meleager of Scopas, 425. 

Melos, centre of culture in Early Mi- 
noan age, 10; massacre of inhabit¬ 
ants of (416), 315. 

Messene, city of, 60, 188, 368; de¬ 
stroyed by Carthaginians, 377. 

Messenia, conquered by Laconians, 86; 
liberation of, from Spartan control, 
368. 

Messenian wars, 85, 207-208. 

Metics, alien residents in Athens, 262- 
263. 

Meton of Athens, astronomer, 276. 

Metopes, of temples, 139; of temple of 
Hephaestus, 268; of Parthenon, 270- 
27!. 

Metroon, shrine of Cybele, 337. 

Miletus, Ionian city, 33, 57, 63, 159; 
alliance with Persian empire, 161; 
siege and fall of, 166. 

Miltiades, Athenian colonizer, 116. 

Miltiades, Athenian general, 171; pre¬ 
vious career of, 171-172; commands 
victorious Athenians at Marathon, 
173; end of, 174. 

Mindarus, Spartan commander, 324. 

Mining and minerals, in Greece, 4; 
at Melos, 10; in Spain, 63; at Lau- 
rium, 177, 307, 404; at Mount Pan- 
gaeus, 383. 

Minoan age, account of, 8 ff.; named 
for Minos, 9; divisions of, 9; 
Early, 9-11; Middle, or First 
Bronze, 11-13; Late, or Mycenaean, 
13-15. 

Minoan colonies, 59. 

Minos, 9; worshipped in form of bull, 

21 . 

Minotaur, myth of the, 23-24. 

Minstrels, Achaean, 42; Greek, 125. 

Mnasidica, pupil of Sappho, 133-134. 

Mochlos, excavations at, 11 n. 

Monarchy, early Greek form of 
government, 70-71; transition from, 
to aristocracy, 71, 103-104. 

Money, use of iron as, 38. 

Mora, the Spartan, 94-95. 

Morals, of Homeric Greeks, 50; ad¬ 
vance in, 154; in Periclean age, 296- 
297. 

Mortgages, Attic, in 4th century, 402. 

Mosaics of Hellenistic age, 483. 


Munychia, Macedonian garrison in, 
453. 

Murder, legal provisions regarding, in 
Athens, 109-110. 

Museum of Alexandria, 491. 

Music, in Minoan age, 24; sensitive¬ 
ness of Greeks to, 84; use of, in 
Sparta, 84; education in, in Peri¬ 
clean age, 295; period of deteriora¬ 
tion in, 331. 

Mycale, battle of, 186. 

Mycenae, life at, in Middle Minoan 
age, 15; progress in culture at, 15; 
city walls at, 21; beehive tombs at, 
22-23. 

Mycenaean age, 9, 13-15. 

Myron of Athens, sculptor, 232-233; 
reminders of, in metopes of Parthe¬ 
non, 270. # 

Myrsilus, adversary of Alcaeus, 128. 

Myths, of Minoan age, 26'; original 
and derived meaning of, 137; ad¬ 
vance from, to science and philos¬ 
ophy, 150-152; treatment of, by Eu¬ 
ripides, 337; treatment af, by Stoics, 
488; Sceptic teachings 1 concerning, 
489. 

Mytilene, Lesbian city, 42; industries 
of, 57; intellectual and social life 
at, 128. 

Naples, alliance of, with Rome, 456. 

Nature, convention vs., in theory of 
Sophists, 281. 

Nature study, Aristotle’s, 442-443. 

Naucraries, naval townships, 106; su¬ 
perseded by demes, 118, 

Naucratis, settlement and growth of, 
64;-people of, 464. 

Naupactus, settlement of helots at, 
235. 

Navy, building up of Athenian, by 
Themistocles, 177-178; of Xerxes, in 
expedition against Greece, 179; of 
Greeks and of Persians at battle of 
Salamis, 182; leadership of Athens 
in, 195; upkeep of, by Athenians, 
199; Athenian, in Sicilian expedi¬ 
tion, 318-319; of Greek forces in 
battle of Arginusae, 326; end of 
Athenian, at Aegospotami, 326-327; 
Theban, 370; of Dionysius of Syra¬ 
cuse, 377. 

Naxos, island of, 164; revolt of, and 
loss of freedom, 202-203; colony es¬ 
tablished in, 243. 

Neanolis, settlement of, 60. 
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ilia* Alr*antfef‘« admiral, «${, 
<m. ImibAfc* at, 146 

lailwt «f IhrmUn* Ir*, |e»7. 
Wbtc agr, ».v, itatr* **f s y ^ 

14 *to*n* crttnrtj by, 2M; p ratr 
14111, U|, *»$»|MMtrtil n| ,\k i- 

it|f% ^ J! "I«It % t oiiimara S a titan 
IMNUltofia 418. (mr alum mg of, in 
■Him fi|.nr4iiion, 32o. raplurrtl 
4 put to tlrttlh by Syrftvusan* JUI. 
®l Hsfmubfiwrr. statue, 481 
fasHtairattr of, Hu 

*»llry ImrluiM in Aegean region, 

ttb, fill ni t iiM. 

P4 tmwuil of. it Alton*, 105. 

4 tlm» *4 bf?k rallrtt, 429 n 

ntbPtaf, Attotikfi togmtator*, 253. 
battle ii§, 321*326, 

% ««toa **f Iffifi,. 07 
‘Man, fvmti M*b* 10 
ImiiMltig **| tto, in? 

***. tunrrrntog, 42; 

nf«i*tog i*| 41. v Hatar In of, US 
battle of, i to 
irui to, of AI Hr nbm* in 
‘ trotyl*. UNI 

t lttg*#yb, *f Hr f raHrt), 2'8; 

Hr«l «Jt» *3***6 JIM 

#fb|, rate by. If*, *»f )|im 

■4 *« .Alton* I III i, 121-424, 
'*ff»#iwr«»l to, to 4ih irntory, 412- 
l 

imtoaltf, r**to**iton of, aftrr 
8 %A*» toy** 1**0, 2*V*«2t>l 
* In I *yww», 4 
f*to. Iponffp to 7n»« al, 111, 

4*4*4 tonitof «*f A It** miff* 445. 
4*4* 4*it*r4 14H, Hi 

M**i#»t» tout*# **< ito gmto, 

to,#J 

tkim ifa&iimm ml tlrnmat tones, 

ibim gimhtkfmf, f«*wjyrfr«f by 
11%* of Mifftfnfi, M*jm 
ibiM 4 tot»*lif*6 tiff to Otalrlilirr, 

i 

•rtfim |oo|»bii til lAf|4*i*m. 144, 
•4 MM4»i gftortb of «*::f|ilb 
m ftourovtitoi, 

*n»l o»«»ton4 W.JtoJ, 347, 

*«*fwi4 AftjttfU* flfy*N*l4 15, 
tofto IffOtiMifil **f, l*f Ttotsn* 


BMnorid&e, tyrants of Sicyon, 73 

SS'S lr. of r r ^> i43 -i44. 

^ 1 IiUo H doctrine taken frorr 

°7»*to ,* ct pple of Athena at, 2Of 
. stronghold on, 376. 

1 War ram, institution of, 121- e 
atnp rs of practice of, 175, 177- c 

3t!ft* k*t 8 an< *. ’iltemistocles, 206 
~ ,v, ‘ <“« case of, 31S. 


*• Alexander’s, 450. 
famed I’orch, Agora, Athens, 228 
mtTlmg.plucp of Stoic school, 486. 

'? lU'HfHiHtk: age, 482-483. 

,, *■ of l'.arly Mmoan age, 10; a 
t nm»u* amt 1’hacstus, 13; of kin 
of Cnoaaum 16-17, 27; destructic 
«f i mumutn, 2K, 

raUitoatm, excavations at, 11 n. 
lillitlicm, ittrine at Uhaieron, 110. 

I anattoriHfa, festival of the, HI, 14c 
{of Isocrates 433, 

14 ! iKirUM « Mount, gold mines of, 6' 
by Philip of Macedor 


Panioniim, shrine of the, 159, 160, 
4(N im< ” n|lH,rUnI from Egypt, 6< 

ParrntA rr*|iect for, fn Sophocles, 2SB 

Are htmily life. 

Parntmton. Macedonian general, 445 
i»ut in death l>y Alexander, 449. 
ram*, marble of, 4. 139; expedite 
led by Miltiaden against 174, 
rarthrnta of Aleman, 135, 

Pmtbemm, the, 26M; description of 
2Ai-273; Nike sculptures contrastec 
with art t»f, 348. 

Parlhentiu, the older, 139, 

Piston. Athenian hanker, 406. 
t*atrk>H«m, Pericles* ideal of, 299. 
t , AUiytnki4 commander at Plataea, 1S5; 
S|M»rfaii regent, 195; plottings of, 
against A therm, 205; flight and death 
of, 205 

PttliftirniM of Parthenon, 271-272. 
IVimru4 improvement of, by Themis- 
hxlr*, 167-158; building and forti- 
ftraiton of (478), 198-199; a flour- 
toblng rriitre of industry and com- 
mm r, 21X1; reconstruction of, as a 
symmetrical city, 266; destruction of 
fortifications of, 327; rebuilding of 
furlifuattons (394), 358; trade cen¬ 
tring at, 403-404; decline of, with 
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growth of Rhodes and Alexandria, 
473. 

Peisander, Athenian politician, 323, 
324. 

Peisistratus, leadership of, at Athens, 
114-115; becomes tyrant, 115-116; 
advance in art under, 139. 

Pella, capital of Macedon, 360. 

Pelopidas, Theban leader, 368, 370. 

Peloponnese, war between Second 
Athenian Confederacy and, 362-363. 

Peloponnesian league, 75; states in¬ 
cluded in, 98-100; organisation of, 
100; joined by Athens, 171; over¬ 
coming of, by Athens, 235-236; dis¬ 
solution of, 313. 

Peloponnesian war (from 431 to 415), 
301-315; last years of, 322-328; 
economic and social conditions as 
affected by, 394-410. 

Peltasts, soldiers called, 358 n. 

Penestae, Thessaltaserfs, 400 

Pentacosiomedimni, class of, 106. 

Pentathlon, contest of the, 146. 

Pentelicus, marble of, 4, 139. 

Peplos, the Doric, 132. 

Pcrdiccas, general of Alexander, be¬ 
comes regent of Persian empire, 453- 
454. 

Pcrdiccas of Macedon, son of Amyn- 
tas, 382. 

Pergamum, monarchy of, 458, 459; 
Great Altar of Zeus at, 476, 477; 
library at, 491; school of science at, 
492, 

JPeriander, tyrant of Corinth, 73, 145. 

Pericles, Athenian statesman, 207, 213; 
contest between Cimon and, 208; 
hard masculine age of, 222; com¬ 
pletes change of Athens from con¬ 
federacy to empire, 239-244; agita¬ 
tion of anti-imperialists against, 244; 
Athenian democracy in age of, 248- 
257; society and public works in 
age of, 258-273; Greek thought, cul¬ 
ture, and character, 275-290; per¬ 
sonality of, 292 ff,; education, ea- 
_ tate, and family of, 292-203; 
Funeral Oration by, 293-295, 305- 
306; as interpreter of his age, 293- 
295; attacks on friends and helpers 
of, 303-304; plans of, for conducting 
Peloponnesian war, 304-305; last 
days and death of, 306-307; sum¬ 
mary of culture of, 329. 

Pericles, son of Pericles and Aspasia, 
293, 326. 


Perloeci, In Crete, 82; condition of, 
in Sparta, 92-94. 

Peripatetic school of philosophy, 441, 

PersepoHs, occupied by Alexander. 
448; destruction of palace at. 4 J 8. 

Persian empire, rise of, 160; place of 
Greeks in, 161-162; war between 
Greece and, 160-186; peace be¬ 
tween Athens and (448), 238; war 
between Lacedaemon and (beginning 
in 400), 355-359; recognition of 
Theban hegemony by, 360; designs 
of Philip of Macedon upon. 388, 
301; Alexander plans to conquer, 
446-447; conquest and solidification 
of, by Alexander, 448-449; events 
in, following Alexander's death, 453- 
454; satrapies la, under Alexander, 
465. 

Persian guff, surveyed by Nearchtis, 
451. 

Pestilence in Athens (430), 306, 

Phaestus, seat of culture in Middle 
Minoan age, It, 

Phalanx, the Spartan, 04; the Dorian, 
Introduced into Attica, inn. 1**8; 
commander of and division*, 1**8; 
tactics of, at Marathon ami I'Utsra, 
173, 185; the Macedonian, 383 

Phalrrlc wall, 235 n 

Pharnabaxua, Persian satrap, 325, 

Pharos, Colossus of Rhodes on, 477, 
482. 

Pheidlas, sculptor, 228; Part hr mm 
sculpjures by, 268; statue of Athena 
Parthenon by, 272-273; proven* am 
and death of, 303; work of, con¬ 
trasted with that of Praxiteles and 
Scopus, 423-424. 

Phcldippides, Athenian messenger, 172- 
173. 

Pheidon, king of Argolls, 97-08. 

Pherae, attempt to liberate serfs it, 
400. 

Philip of Macedon, 382; education and 
early career of, 383-384; war with 
Athens, 384-387; devastation of Pho- 
dt by, 387-388; In Epirus ami Prh- 
ponnem*, 389; defeat of new Hellenic 
federation by, 380-300; treatment of 
Thebes and of Athens, 30ti; r*or« 
gani/ntion of Hellas by, 300-301; 
unification of eastern Hellas by, 301; 
assassination of, 445 

Philip, Macedonian leader against 
Rome, 458*450; defeat of, at iy- 
nosrcphaktr, 450. 
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Phillm1Inrn» appearance of, M, 

Philwtua, histui ian, 37fi it 
Phtlomtry treaty of, 387, 

Philosophy, first *tt |»* in. I51M52, in 
Peru Iran age, 276*28I; a* expressed 
by dtamaitsiy 337 ■ 5-10, of S«* ratry 
342-343; »n 4th rrttiury, *1.17-444. in 
lirllritislii age, 485-4*8* 

Phtlntay alleged conspirator against 
Alexander, 44u 
Pfuieaea, Ionian city, 33 
Phocavnny cohmirs of, 0,1, colony in 
Corsica lout idee I by, HMM6I; driven 
from t orsica (540), 187-188 
Phoriy alliance of A then* with, 241), 
Iona of, by Athena, 238. compiest of, 
by Philip of Maredon, .0*7-3101 
Phoenicians, early progress in culture 
of, 35, colonies of, in Skily, 62, 
progress and spread of jawer of, 
187 .See Carthage 

Phratrir* in Alika, MO), retained in 
drmtx rath organisation, I |M 
Phrynkhuy Athenian dramatist, 167 
Phylar, tribey in Attica, HO, 
Pliyskians of HrllrtiislU age, 495.405 
Physics, in Stoic systent of phkrsophy. 
487, study of, 4o2 

Pictography first use of, IU*11; found 
at Cnossus and Pharstuy 13, suj»er* 
srdril by linear script, 13 
Pillars of I friar ley 03 
Pindar. choral lyrist, 72, U5, 2In 211 . 
rank of, as lyrist, 214, glorifu atimi 
of aristocraty by. 215, women in 
lyrics of, 2 in. 220, (airdy ami 
thought of Aeschylus and, 226-227 
Pithecussar, island of, 59-60 
Pillar uy dictator of klyfOrnr, 12*# 
Plague in Athens, during Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, 306, 3t»7. 

Plain, mm of the, in Alika, 114 
Planum, battle of, ml, 

Plato, 6 doted tin to km icy 66, the 
Hrpu$4n of, 334, 430*440, influence 
of Socrates on, 343, dealings with 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 37 m, view 
taken fry, of Spartan ritiimy 3«6; 
op if dun of women, 405, rank and 
early career of, 437; school of, 437* 
436; Dkhitw» of, 437-4,36; ethki 
of, 4JUMJ9; followers of, 441 
Plutarch, quoted on Themistocley 2fM>* 
2n t. 

Pnyx at Alhetty 107, 121 
Pnefki, Aristotle y 442 
Poetry, from 750 to 470, 124-135; lyrk 
and dramatk, in age of war heroes 


<47M6U V 214*227; Pindar’s estb 
mate of. 227; the change to prose. 
42m ; m Hellenistic age, 497. 

Prs-ty the most famous, 214-215; Pin¬ 
dar and Aeschylus, 226-227. 
Puknmreh, Athenian offer, 104, 108. 
Policy Athenian, Scythian archers ay 
264. 


Political science, early steps in, 281, 
fVhlir* of Aristotle, 443-444. 

Polyi led us, sc ulptor, 347-348; work of 
t.ysippua ami, contrasted, 426, 
Pttlygmuuy painter, 220, 230, 

Pumiwii, wait paintings of, 483: mo¬ 
saic* at, 483, 

Pontuy importation of grain from. 195. 
Poor, methods of caring for, 417. 
Popular assembly, Athens, 248-249, 
Porch of the Maidens, 349, 

Portraits of Hellenistic age, 483, 
Portrait sculpture, 426; on coiny 427; 
at Prrgamum, 480, 

Poseidon, temple to, at Poseidonia, 61. 
PosrnkmU, Achaean colony, 61; con¬ 
quered by Ssbetliany 316. 

Pottery, of Parly M Imran age, 9-10; 
Kamares type of, U, 12; of Middle 
Mmoari age, 11-13 ; Mycenaean, 30. 
Are a/m Vases 
Praxicigidgr, 57. 

Praxiielry sculptor, work of, 424*425, 
Prirnr, uty of, 475; water supply and 
aatoiatioti in, 477, 

Primly Homeric, 49. 

Prolsmli, Hsird of, 322, 

Prmorthruy Urrck progenitor, 155, 
Property, confiscated, 418, $*e In - 
hr Mia m e 

Prnpontiy Ionian colonies on the, 63- 

64 


Prose, change from poetry to, in 4th 
century |»rrk*d, 429; three great de¬ 
triments of, 430, 

Protagoray sophist, 246, 279-280; Eu¬ 
ripides the interpreter of, 332, 
Prmryby ethical, 154-155. 

Prytanriy office of, 120, 

Prytany, defined, 120, 

Psammeikhua, conqueror of Egypt, 64, 
Psychology, begiiutings of, 280. 
Ptokmsk system, discovery of, 494, 
Plolrmaiy people of, 464-465, 

Ptolemy, governor and ruler of Egypt, 
454, end of dynasty founded by, 459, 
Ptolemy, riaudiuy scientist, 494, 
Public works, labor In, in Perlclean 
Athmy 266; description of, 266-273, 
Punk wiry 457, 
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Pydna, battle of, 450. 

Pylos, Athenian victory at, 309, 

Pyrrhic war-dance, 83, 84. 

Pyrrhus, wars of, in Italy, 457. 

Pythagoras, philosophy of, 152-153. 

Pythagorean fraternities in Italy, 211. 

Pythia, prophetess of Apollo, 149, 

Pythian games, 146, 388. 

Quarries, 4; obsidian, at Melos, 10; 
marble, 139, 404. 

Rationalism, growth of, at Athens, 
337-338. 

Recall, use of, at Athens, 348, 

Religion, in Mlno&n age, 21-23; char¬ 
acter of Minoan, 23; changes in, 
during Ionian period, 39-41; of 
Homer, 48-50; leagues of neighbors 
based upon, 77-78; origins of, 136- 
137; expression of, in temples, 137- 
139; in statues, 139-141; change 
from formal to emotional, 143; wor¬ 
ship of Dionysius, 143; .Orphism, 
143-144; Kleusinian mysteries, 144- 
145; use of divination, 148; oracles, 
148-149; cosmogony, 150; advance 
in thought to science and philosophy, 
150-153; effects upon, of outcome 
of war with Persia, 191-192; at 
Athens at time of Pindar and 
Aeschylus, 225-227; belief of Hero¬ 
dotus, 283; ideas of, as expressed 
by Sophocles, 284-286; introduction 
of alien cults at Athens, 337; scep¬ 
ticism concerning, 337-340; question 
of a future life. 340; of Socrates, 
341; reaction toward, 341; Stoicism 
as a, 487-488. 

Republic, Plato’s, 439-440. 

Rhapoadivto, singers called, 125. 

Rhea, worship of, 21. 

Rhegium, Cha Iridic colony, 60; govern¬ 
ment of, a tyranny, 211; Roman al¬ 
liance of, 457 

Rhetoric, art of, in Per (clean time, 279- 
280; growth ami influence of, in 4th 
century, 432-433; historical held do¬ 
minated by, 435. 

Rhodes, growth and power of, 462; 
school of sculptors of, 481-482; Col¬ 
ossus of, 482. 

Roads, in Persian empire, 161, 

Rome, rise of, to power, 456; suprem¬ 
acy of, in Italy, 456*457; war with 
Pyrrhus, 457; defeat of Pyrrhus and 
of Carthaginians by, 457 ; First 
Macedonian war, 458-459; conquests 


of, in Greece and Asia Minor, and 
effects on civilisation, 459-460, 
Roxana, wife of Alexander, 453, 466, 

Sabcllians, succeed Etruscans as do¬ 
minant innver in Italy, 316; con¬ 
quests of, 316*317. 

Sacred war, 386-387. 

Salami*, acquisition of, by Attica un¬ 
der Solon, 103, HI; battle between 
Hellenic force and Xerxes’ fleet at, 
182-184. 

Samnite wars of Rome, 456. 

Samoa, revolt of, 245, 

Samothracc, Nike of, 481, 

Sanitation, city, 477-478. 

Sappho, |metes*, 132-134, 

Sardinia, Phoenician* in, 187. 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, 160, 161; 

burning of, by Athenians. 165. 
Satrapies provinces, 159; Persian em¬ 
pire divided into, 161; in Alexan¬ 
der's empire, 465. 

Sceptics, philosophic school, 489, 
Science, first progress in, 159*151; in 
Perirlean Athens, 275*276; tiegin- 
nings of political and sot ul, 289- 
2Kt; in Hellenistic age, 499*496 
Scientific farming in 4th century, 402* 
493. 

Scopus, sculptor, work of 425 
Sculpture, evolution of, 130.141; of 
age of war heroes, 231*233; works 
on, 275; increase in realism in, 426- 
, 427. 

Sculptures, on Odeum and temple of 
Hephaestus, 267-268; on Parthenon, 
268-271; interpretation of Parthe¬ 
non, 271; of Praxiteles, 424-425; of 
Scopas, 425; of Lysippus, 425-426; 
at Perga mum, 478-4HO; the Dying 
Gaul, 479; Aphrodite of Melos and 
the Maid of Antium, 489-481; Nike 
of Samothracc, 481; the Laocottn, 
, 481. 

Seyran, burial place of Theseus* 231 
Scythia, invasion of, by Darius, 162 
Second Athenian C’onfederaiy, 361*362. 
Seers, Homeric, 49 
Srleucia, city on Tigris, 463, 464 
Scleuridar, kingdom of the, 454; down¬ 
fall of, 457*458; conquest of, by 
Rome, 459; end of, 459; plan of 
colon Mat ion of, 463 
Srlructis, ruler in Asia Minor, 454. 
Selimts, capture of, by Garthaiinkn** 
375 

Srraprimi, lifirary of, 490 

SerinhiiM Hnln«falr> #»# * 
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Seven Sages, pmvcrlm of, 155. 

Sryvrr* *n t ilk*. 477-478 
Sheep wising in tirmr, 2. 

Shop* in IVrit■Iran Athens, 265, 
Shoremen ttt Attica, IN 
Shrine *»f Initiation at Phyla, 214, 
Sibyl. A|H»lU»‘m prophetess, CtU 
Sir iky. early Cretan eohmir* in, 24; 
Greek niton ir* in, 61-62; progress 
tif, in intellectual life, 14ft; Phoe¬ 
nicians in, 14# ; Invasion of, hy Car¬ 
thaginians, 1HH; Carthaginians dr* 
foaled in, I89; growth and tlrvrltift- 
vnenl of, after Istlllr of IIintern, 2**5- 
211 ; ri*e of republic* in, 211 *212; 
pro*l»rniy of, after 474, 217; Aihr- 
nian r«|trdilinti again*!, 2IK-221, 
A thru tan disaster in. a crisis ill HH- 
lenk history, 121; Carthaginian in¬ 
vasion of (4n»*), 274-275; cession nf 
grralrr par* In Carthaginian* 276, 
vkr Ml inks of, aflrr downfall of ty¬ 
ranny, 2*>7-2*ig # event* in, at |*rri«*l 
of Alexander of Matrdnu and lain, 

454- 425, tyranny nf Auatho* lr* in. 

455- 456, Car ibaginian* rx|*rllrd 
from, by Konir, 457, remit* In, of 
Homan rnm|n**t, 457 

Sicyon, tyranny at (67n.5fttM, 72-75; 
rnlrr* iVloitoniimian league, W; in- 
* fusion of, in ,\i baran league, 4ftu 
Sigriim, rolony of, Ilf*, taken by I'rr* 
stalls, 1M 

Silver, in Greece. 4, minrd by A the* 
nian* at l.aur ium 4*M 
Klmrinitk* of Amnrgu* |mr|, 121 
Sinojir, Aibrnian rolony in, 242. 
Siphnm, 177; tmnrraU in, 4 
Slain y, development of, in ilrlia*, 57 ; 
in Crete, 52, in 1 41 rdarmnn, 90*‘M ; 
in AI her i* at limr of IVrklr* 2M- 
265. i**r of, in mining. 404 ; in 
Albert* in 4th irnlury, 40ft; tailoring 
condition* approximating, in Alex¬ 
ander* empire, 471-472. 

Smyrna, Aroli.m settlement, 42; said* 
tat kin at, 477 

Sac ta list k trndrnrk* in 4lh rent wry, 

42(1 

Soria! organ Mbit, in Minaan age, 24* 
25. in Crete, 81*82, in S|»arta, 90* 
02, in Alika, 105-IOft; in Athens 
(470*461 i, 212-224, in Athens at 
lime of frrkk* 258*266; a* revraler! 
try Sophncks, 286-248; in Athens 
in 4tb irnlury, 400*41(1. 

Soria I war, !H4 
Socbbgy, beginnings of, 28*1, 


Socrates, character and teachings of, 
241*244; desire of, for exact knowl¬ 
edge, 245; sculptured portrait of, 

% 42ft; influence cm Xenophon, 420, 

Solon. 55, ftH, 71; acquisition of Sala¬ 
mi* by, 102, til; rise of, to supreme 
power, 1H; re form* of, UM14; 
dissatisfaction with laws of, 114; 
enftin rmrnt of laws of, by PeiaiV 
tratu*. 115-Uft; forms of verse used 
by, 127; one of the Seven Sages, 
155 

Sophist*, period of, 279*280; nature 
r* conventlim in theory of, 281; de- 
grorratr, 240-241; disgust of right- 
minded with, 241, 

Sophocles. Attic dramatist and poet, 
244. 222; religious amt moral ideas 
*d Peri* lean age as expressed by, 
244-lu 1; lesson* from, 291 • statue 
of, in I atrran Museum, 426. 

Spain, Phoenician settlements in, 187. 

Sparta, supremacy of, in louonia, 84; 
culture in, in 7th century, 84-85; 
war* with Mrssenia, 85-86; land 
system of, 46 47; social and govern- 
mriiial system, 87*02; pcrioecic 
towns. 92-92, at head of Pelopon¬ 
nesian league, 100; appeal of Arts* 
tagma* in. 164-165, resistance of, to 
Persia, 171, leadership of, against 
invasion of Xerxes, 179; heroism of 
men of, at Thermopylae, 180; con* 
♦btion* in, at ninclusion of Persian 
wars, pH 104; approaching lots of 
mdilary preficmtlerance, PM; revolt 
of hr lot*, 207*2(18; fear by, of 
Athens, a reason for Prioponrteiittn 
war, 2m, activities of, in war, 310- 
214, 220, 224*224; as successor of 
Alliens in leadership of eastern Hel¬ 
las* 252 ff ; general dissatisfaction 
with leadership nf, 255*256; peace 
of A it tabula* made with Persia, 
258*250, climax of prosperity of 
( 27*r>, 260*261; end of supremacy 
nf, at 1st ilk of la*uctra, 266, 267; 
ravaged Icy Philip of Macedon, 290; 
effect* of Peloponnesian war on, 
204-207; during reign of Alexander, 
452 Srr ntw latredaemon. 

5»tafr t the Homeric, 45*46, 

Stair*, poiltkal unions of, 77-78, 80. 

Statue*, religion expressed in, 139-141; 
of Pheidiaa and Praxiteles con¬ 
trasted, 422-424; at Perpmum, 479- 
44(1 ,Vee Sculptures. 

Sink school of philosophy, 486-487; a 
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religion, 487-488; effects of, 488- 
489. 

Stone age. See Neolithic age. 

Strategi. See Generals. 

Strong-man theory as exemplified by 
Philip of Macedon, 392. 

Strymon river, 162. 

Susa, capital of Persia, 161; occupied 
by Alexander, 448. 

Sybaris, Achaean colony, 60-61. 
Syracuse, founding of, 61-62; Gelon 
becomes tyrant of, 188-189; vast 
growth of, 209; republic at, 212; 
growing ambition of, 317-318; be¬ 
sieged by Athenian force, 320; de¬ 
feat of Athenians by, 321; period 
from 466 to 413, 374; tyranny of 
Dionysius at, 375-380; liberation of, 
from rule of tyrants, 380; conditions 
!*> after Peloponnesian war, 397, 
i )s < Archimedes’ work at, 492-493. 
See also Sicily, 

Syria, conquest of, by Alexander, 447; 
Becomes a Roman province, 459. 

Tanagra, battle of, 236. 

Tarcntum, a Dorian colony, 61; aris- 
twratic government at. 211; condi¬ 
tion in 4th century, 398; preserves 
her independence of Rome, 456-457 • 
aided by Pyrrhus, but finally forced 
to surrender to Rome, 4S7. 
tariff reciprocity between Athens and 
Chersonese, 403. 

Taurus, Mount, 459. 

Taxation of lalwers in Kgypt, 471, 
Iaygctus, Mount, minerals of. 4, 30, 

Tegea, Arcadian city-state, 98; failure 
of Lacedaemonians to conquer, 99; 
temple at, 427. 

Telcsippc, first wife of Pericles, 293, 
lelesterton, KIcusinian shrine, 144, 
temple estates in Asia Minor, 462-463, 

Temples, Homeric, 49; development 
of, m Greece, 137-138; plans of, 
138; metopes of, 139; Athenian, 
after Persian invasion, 198; built in 
age of war heroes, 231; Pericles’ 
plan for restoration of Hellenic, 267; 
architecture of, in 4th century. 427; 
m Priene, 475. 

Jen Thousand, march of the, 35S. 
Terillus, tyrant of Himcra, 189. 
Terpandcr, Lesbian musician, 84. 
thales of Miletus, 151; value of phi!- 


Mophic theory of, 151-152; one of 
the .Seven Sages, !5S. 

Xhaletas of Gortyn, 84, 

Thasos, island of, 4, 127; Prrslan con- 
qpcst of, 170; revolt of, ami rcsutl- 
_ mg loss of freedom, 203, 

'I iteatre, in Periclean age, 296, 297, 
iheatrocracy, growth of, at Athens, 

Thclies, federal union organised by. 78, 
80; submit* to Persia, 170; growth 
of, to power, 327; freeing of, from 
Spartan yoke, 361; builda up Hoeo* 
tian league, 363; seif-assertion of, 
365; defeats Peloponnesians ml 
i-euctra, 366; period of ascendancy 
of, 366-371; results to, of battle of 
Mantmea, 371-372; estimate of as- 
cendancy of, 372; education of 
Ph Itp of Macedon in, 383; conquest 
and punishment of. by Philip, 390; 
taken by Alexander, 446, 

ThemIstcx lea, elected archon of Athens, 
167; patriotism and wisdom of, 167. 
improvement of lYirarux by, 167- 
lAK; opponent of Aristridrs, IT?; 
naval decree of (4X2), 177-17M; 
directing spirit in pn-pa talon is 

a Kamst Xerxes, 179; in command 
of Hellenic force against Xrrxrs, 
1X1-183; craftiness of, lot, font, 
itcation of Athens hy, 197-198; 
persuades Athenians to build and 
fortify Peiraeus, 198-199; restora¬ 
tion of farms and vineyards Inau¬ 
gurated hy, 200-201; broad states- 
t tranship of, 201-202; false charges 
against, 205; end of, 206; rail- 
mate of genius of, 206; social side 

of nrt 2i8 W fC ° f ’ 22 °‘ “* ,^aUo,, 

Theocritus, Sicilian poet, 482, 497. 

Theophrastus, successor of Aristotle, 

Thcopomput, historian, quoted, 398; 
pupil of Isocrates, 434; work of, 
434-435, 

Thera menr*, Athenian leader, 324; in* 
curs hatred of Crlth* amt i« exe¬ 
cuted, 354, 

Thermopylae, Imttlr of, 180 , 

t heron, ruler of Avragas, 189; help* 
in defoatl of Carthaginians at 
Himera, 189; growth of Ac rasas 
under, 210, 

Tjirseum, building of, 230-231. 

Iheseus, king of Attica. 103, 
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Thespis, first dramatic writer, 145. 

Thessaly, horses in, 4; neolithic ob¬ 
jects in, 9 n.; progress in culture 
in, 15; held by Aeolians, 26; use of 
iron in, 38; the home of minstrel 
predecessors of Homer, 42; position 
of, at time of Xerxes’ invasion, 
178 n.; power of Thebes over, 368, 
370; mastery of Philip of Macedon 
over, 384; conditions in, at period 
of Peloponnesian war, 399-400. 

Thetes, social and economic condition 
of, in age of Pericles, 261. 

Thirty, rule of the,'at Athens, 353-354. 

Thirty Years’ Peace, 239. 

Thrace, minerals in, 4; worship of 
Dionysus in, 143; Persians at¬ 
tempt invasion of Greece through, 
170; march of Xerxes through, 179; 
mastery of Philip of Macedon over, 
384. 

Thracian sea, early settlements on, 
63. 

Thrasybulus, Athenian patriot, 324, 
354. 

Thucydides, account by, of fortifica¬ 
tion of Peiraeus, 198-199; esti¬ 
mate of genius of Themistocles by, 
206; enemy of Pericles, 244; ban¬ 
ishment of, 245; History of Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War by, 300 n.; quoted, 
311; belief of, in oracles, 339; life 
and character of work, 344-345; 
desire of, for exact knowledge, 345; 
contrasted with the modern histori¬ 
an, 345-346; purpose of, 346-347. 

Thurii, founding of, 246; as a model 
city, 246; Roman alliance of, 457. 

Timocracy of heavy infantry in At¬ 
tica, 76-77, 106, 108-111. 

Timoleon of Corinth, Liberator of 
Syracuse, 380; death of, 455. 

Timomachus of Byzantium, painter, 
483 n. 

Tin, from Britain, 63. 

Tiribazus, satrap, 359. 

Tiryns, palace at, 10; progress in 
culture at, 15; city walls at, 21. 

Tissaphernes, satrap of Sardis, 323, 
325. 

“Tomb of Athens,” 22. 

Tombs, of Minoan age, 10, 22; bee¬ 
hive, 22-23; erection of, 427. 

Tortoise, coin called, 67. 

Transition period in art, 227. 

“Treasury of Atreus,” 22. 


Trials for homicide in Attica, 109- 
110. See Laws. 

Tribes, division of population of At¬ 
tica into, 119. 

Trierarchy, captaincy of trireme, 200 
n. 

Triptolemus, mythical king of Eleusis, 
364. 

Trittys, political division in Attica, 
106, 118-119. 

Troezen, alliance of, with Athens, 
236. 

Troy, palace at, 10; an early leader 
in culture, 11, 15. 

Tyranny, transition from aristocracy 
to, 72-73; of Cypsellidae at Cor¬ 
inth, 73; at Sicyon, 73-74; general 
character of, 75; redress of legal 
and political wrongs under, 76; 
usually short-lived, 76; of Peisis- 
tratidae in Attica, 114-116; in 
Syracuse, 360-379. 

Tyre, captured by Alexander, 447. 

Tyrtaeus, Spartan poet, 85, 86* j forms 
of verse used by, 126-127. 

Umbrians, wars of Rome with, 456. 

Vases, of Kamares ware, 11, 12; 
paintings on, 54, 56, 65, 142, 147, 
260, 311; paintings of time of 

Peisistratus, 115. 

Vegetation and plant life of ancient 
Greece, 3-4. 

Veii, conquered by Rome, 456. 

Vergil, prototype of Aeneid of, 498. 

Verse. See Poetry. 

Village, character of Greek, 70. 

Vivisection, early practice of, 495. 

Walls of cities, in Mycenaean age, 
19, 21. 

War-archon at Athens, 104. 

Warfare in Late Minoan age, 19. 

War heroes, age of the, 213-233. 

Water supply of cities, 477. 

Weights and measures, Athenian, in 
age of Pericles, 242; in Aetolian 
and Achaean leagues, 470. 

Wheat, price of, in 4th century, 405; 
Egyptian, 464. 

Wine, export trade in, of Athenians, 
404. 

Women, among Homeric Greeks,, 51; 
in Sparta, 89-90; in society and 
in literature of 7th and 6th cen- 
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turics, 130-134; social standing of, 
at Athens (479-461), 218-219; un- 
domest k\ 219-220; emanc ipated 
220-221; social forces for seclusion 
of, 221-222; status of, in Per ielean 
age, 287-288, 322; restrictions on 
freedom of, 332-333; varying at¬ 
titudes of, under new conditions, 
333-334; intellectual agitation for 
rights of, 335, 337; deterioration 
of Spartan, 395; position in Athe¬ 
nian household in 4th century, 408; 
in Plato’s Republic , 440. 

Wood, early statues of, 139-140, 

Writing, in Minoan age, 10, 13; serv¬ 
ices of Phoenicians in connection 
with, 35; introduction of, in Greece, 
124-125. 


Xanthippus, Athenian statesman, 
174, 175, 184, 195, 

Xenophanes, teachings of, 153. 
Xenophon, Hellenic a by, 301 n.; 

recollections of Socrates of, 342; 
account by, of expedition of Cyrus 
and retreat of Ten Thousand, 355; 
quoted, 361; on battle of Mantinea, 
371-372; on conditions in Sparta, 
396; Economist of, 402; opinion of 
women, 408; account of life and 
writings of, 430-431, 

Xerxes* son of Darius, 178; expedi¬ 
tion of, against Greece, 178; crosses 


Hellespont, 179; at Thermopylae 
and Artemisinin, 180; defeat of, at 
Salamis, 183-184; returns to Asia, 
184; death of, 237, 

Youth, training of, in Crete, 82; 
Spartan training of, 87-88; in 
Plato's Republic, 440, 

Zakro, excavations at, It n, 

Zaleucua, law code of, 61, 71-72. 

Zande, founding of, 60; renamed 
Messene, 188, 

Zeno, teacher of Pericles, 292, 

Zenodatus, librarian at Alexandria, 
491, 

Zenon, founder of Stoic school of 
philosophy, 486-487. 

Zeugitae, military class of, in Attics, 
108; archonship opened to, 250; 
condition of. In age of Perklea, 
261 ; reason for conservatism of, 
262, 

Zeus, worship of, 21, 40, 105, 100; 
in religion of Homer, 48; shrine 
of, at I.ycosura in Arcadia, 9g, 
temple to Olympian, nt Athens, 13*0 
reputed founder of Olympic games, 
146; oracle of, at Dodomt, 149; 
place of, in Greek cosmogony, 150; 
temple to, at Olympia, 231; Alex¬ 
ander proclaimed mm of, 447, 467, 

Zoology, as treated by Aristotle, 442; 
study of, in Hellenistic: age, 495. 





